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Ρ ΗIL O S Τ R Α Τ U S THE ELDER
IMAGINES
INTRODUCTION
The position of the sophists in the literary, the educational, and the social world was never more important than during the second and third centuries a.d. They wandered from one centre to another, or they occupied established chairs of rhetoric in some principal city, attracting to their lecture halls the youth who desired a higher education and men who took pleasure in rhetorical display. They were the university professors of their day, treating science and history and philosophy as well as literature and the different forms of rhetoric in their discourses. It was characteristic of the men and of their age, however, that lecturers and hearers alike laid the emphasis on the form of the discourse, and that subject-matter was completely subordinated to the mode of presentation.
A Lemnian family furnished three or four successful exponents of this art in the period under discussion, all of them bearing the name of Philostratus. Suidas mentions a Philostratus (1) son of Verus, as having written the dialogue entitled Xero.1 Flavius Philostratus (2), probably his son or grandson, was bom about a.d. 170 and educated in Athens under the most famous sophists of his day. He is the
1 Included in the MS. of Lucian.
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author of the Life of Apollonius of Tyana,1 of the Lives of the Sophists, and presumably of some minor Avorks extant under his name. He calls himself a Lemnian (Ep. 70), though he is generally known as (i Philostratus the Athenian ” in distinction from his son-in-law, the son of Nervianus, λνΐιοηι he refers to as “ Philostratus the Lemnian” (Til. soph. 617, 627-8), Philostratus son of Nervianus (3), who was bom about a.i). 190 (for lie was twenty-four years old in the reign of Caracalla, Vit. soph. 623), is generally regarded as the author of the earlier series of Imagines.2 His grandson, of the same name, and referred to as Philostratus the Younger (4), wrote about a.d. 300 a series of Imagines of much the same type as his grandfather’s.
Philostratus son of Nervianus (3) lias been called the “ father of art criticism/’ but the phrase is hardly appropriate, for Lucian, Polemon, Apuleius and other writers had previously made paintings and sculpture the subject of their discourse. The renewed interest in art in this period, a critical, rather than a creative interest, and the need of new themes for the rhetorical discourses of the sophist, made it natural for these lecturers to find their themes in works of art. Philostratus points out that his interest is in the paintings themselves, not in the lives of the painters nor in their historical relation to each other (infra, p. 5). That rhetoric should take its themes from painting is all the more natural because painting in Greece had so commonly taken its themes from literature. It will be found that
1	Translated by Conybeare in L C.L
2	Cf. allusions to Athens in the Imagines, infra Index under “ Athens, Attica, which show his interest in Athens.”
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all but six or eight of the paintings described by Philostratus are based either directly on literary sources or on the myths Avhich found expression both in literature and painting. We may even say that in this epoch literature and painting actually vied with each other in the presentation of the same themes. Certainly Philostratus seems to try to outdo the painter whose work he is describings and often passes beyond the limits of pictorial art without stopping to note what the picture itself gives and what lie adds to make his account of the theme more attractive.
The failure of our author to confine himself closely to what was depicted in the painting he is describing may be regarded as his inheritance from the descriptions of works of art in earlier Greek literature. From the Homeric poems onward the poet’s skill is used in describing works of cart. The cup of Nestor is quite simply described (Iliad, 11. 632 f.) ; on the other hand Homer’s account of the Shield of Achilles is very elaborate (Iliad, 18. 483 f.); including the description in detail of one scene after another, scenes which may have been suggested by some simple means, but which can hardly have been wrought with all the detail given by the poet. Such description becomes a definite type of literary ornament, and the poet who uses it feels no need to limit himself very closely to some actual object which be had seen or might have seen. So Euripides describes statues which were used to adorn the sterns of ships (Iph. Aul. 230 f.), and puts in the mouth of Ion an account of the treasures in the temple of Apollo (Ion, 192 t., 1133 f.). Apollonius of Rhodes tells of the mantle
xvii
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wrought by Pallas for Jason, and gives a detailed account of scenes mainly mythological with which it was decorated [Argon. 1. 730 f.). Later Greek writers, as well as the Latin poets, adopt the same literary device and pass with the same freedom from the actual description of a work of art to elements of the story which presumably could not be or were not included in the painting or statue or embroidered scene they were describing. It is by no means unnatural that Pliilostratus, for whom description is not a side issue but the main purpose, should retain the same freedom. If we recall that he claims to be speaking in the presence of the paintings themselves, we can hardly blame his procedure as lacking in clearness.
Foreign as the procedure is to our point of view, it is the tendency of Pliilostratus to discuss paintings almost as if they were works of literary art. The scene or scenes are described for the story they tell, and for the sentiment they express in this story. The excellence of the picture for him lies in its effective delineation of character, in the pathos of the situation, or in the play of emotion it represents. Its technical excellence is rarely mentioned, and then only as a means for successful representation. Of colour we read only that it is brilliant; of drawing only that it is able to give perspective. Composition and design are not mentioned. The painter’s insight, which enables him to see a new reality in bis subject and to depict it in such wise as to make the vorld larger and richer for one who sees bis work, is unknown to Pliilostratus. In a word, the whole discussion centres on literary problems rather than on problems of painting, χ ν i i i
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This point of view explains itself, however, if Λ\Ὁ tum to extant paintings of the Graeco-Roman period. Most of these have been found in Campania, at Pompeii and elsewhere. While the Campanian wall-paintings carry on in a measure the tradition of Greek painting, the spirit of Greek art has practically disappeared, and these late paintings show much the same literary tendency as that which appears in the paintings described by Philostratus. Helbig1 finds it possible to classify Campanian wall-paintings under rubrics familiar to literature, as epic in their style, or tragic, or idyllic. For example, the painter like the poet may treat stories of gods and heroes in a grand manner, emphasizing the greatness of the beings he depicts and the superior importance of their actions as compared with the activities of ordinary men. Representations of the deeds of Heracles and of Theseus in painting were commonly of this character. The appeal of such paintings is like the appeal of epic poetry, in that they directed attention away from man’s ordinary activities, as relatively insignificant, to a world in which everything was on a higher, nobler plane. Among the descriptions of Philostratus the Amphia-raus (I; 27) 2 and the Gyrae (II, 13) illustrate the epic style in painting. Campanian paintings, decorative as was their aim,, include many that were based on tragic myths and emphasized the great conflicts in life which were the basis of the tragic drama. The conflict of emotion when Medea plans to slay her children, the conflicts in the stories of Oedipus and of Hippolytus, furnished themes for
1	Untersuchungen zur campanischen Wandmalerei.
2	Book I, Description 27.
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the painter as well as for the poet. The Menoeeeus of Pliilostratus (I, 4) and the Cassandra (II, 19) describe paintings in the manner of tragedy. Pliilostratus describes no paintings which are related to comedy; we do, however, find several paintings which depict light, humorous themes based on mythology, like the thefts of Hermes (I, 2G), the Theiodamas (II, 24) and the Pygmies (II, 22). Perhaps in greater number are paintings in the idyllic manner, depicting a landscape in which is some scene that expresses tender human sentiment; as, for example, Perseus freeing Andromeda or Pelops winning Hippodameia as his bride. The Cyclops of Pliilostratus (II, 18) and the Olympus (1, 20-21) are the examples of the idyllic manner in his paintings. Such genre scenes as the Female Centaurs (II, 3) and the Singers (II1) may be classed here ; and the sentiment for nature in pure landscape, e.g. the Marsh (1, 9) and the Islands (II, 17), is not unrelated to idyllie poetry. It is eharacteristie of Hellenistic sculpture, if not of later painting, to present idealized portraits of historical characters, portraits which express to the eye the characters which the historian portrayed in language. The Themistoeles of Pliilostratus (II, 31) is such a portrait, and the Pantheia (II, 9) is described as a historical portrait based on the description of Xenophon. It should be noted, however, that in general the historical paintings of Pliilostratus merely draw the material from history instead of mythology, and emphasize now the tragedy, now the simple beauty of the scene in the same way as paintings with a mythological content.
Granted that painting in this epoch was intimately
xx
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allied with literature, the question arises whether paintings described by Philostratus were actually based on some literary work. In a few cases, but only in a few cases, is such a connection clear. The Scaraander (I, 1), the Memnon (I, 7), the Antilochus (II, 7) may be regarded as illustrations for the Iliad; the Hippolytus (II; 4), the Pentheus (I, 18), and the Madness of Heracles (II, 23) follow the version of Euripides very closely, though not with literal exactness; and the Antigone hardly varies from the treatment by Sophocles. While it is reasonable to assume that these paintings were actually based on the extant literary treatment of the same themes, it would not be strange if Philostratus overstressed the dependence on literature, for, as we have seen, it is his method to discuss the story of the painting as it may have appeared in literature instead of limiting himself to what he saw in the painting.
No reader can forget that Philostratus is a sophist, that his first preoccupation is the literary form in which he writes his descriptions. Whatever the paintings themselves may have been, it is his aim to emphasize and develop the sentiment^ be it epic or tragic or idyllic, which he found in the paintings. The very subjects of the paintings show that the sentiment existed, and all the powers of his literary art were used in exploiting it. For the moment he is attempting to write tragedy or again to develop a sentiment for the beauties of nature. However tedious he may become, however foreign to our ideas his method may be, the reader must remember that he is simply trying to outdo the paintings he describes in this appeal to the emotions. In this
xxi
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connection it is not uninteresting to read Goethe’s version of these pictures (Philostrats Gemaddc, 1818),1 in which lie goes beyond Philostratus himself in the word painting of sentiment.
In the Introduction Philostratus clearly states the aim of the Imagines. They were written as lectures or rhetorical exercises to display the powers of the sophist. In so far as lie was a teacher, they were models to be followed by his pupils ; at the same time, because they dealt with works of art, they served to stimulate the imagination and to train aesthetic taste according to the standards then in vogue. We have no right to expect literal and complete descriptions by which the paintings could be reconstructed in detail ; some of them can be reconstructed in a measure, wliile others baffle the attempt; but this type of description is not the sophist’s aim. Further, lie explicitly states that he leaves to others the history of painters and painting. One reference to a painter with whom he once studied (p. 5) is the single case in which the name of a painter appears. Nor are we to expect technical data about paintings. Rarely he speaks about draughtsmanship and only as something to be assumed, or of perspective only as a curious device of the painter’s, or of correct proportion as an essential element in the truth of painting, or of the successful use of shadow to bring out form in three dimensions. Rhetorically he lays stress on brilliant colours, but colour plays a relatively small part in his descriptions. Following the tradition of literary allusions to painting, he lavs much stress on the illusion of reality, but one may suspect that his in-
1 See Note at the end of this Introduction.
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terest in it is largely because it is a useful rhetorical device. The reader is never allowed to forget the boy ■who represents the audience of Philostratus and the writer’s effort to develop imagination in his hearers.
Philostratus as a rhetorician must be judged by his aim and by the standards of his age. While we miss the “ very pure Attic Greek ” and the “extreme beauty and force” of his description which his grandson praises (infra, p. 283), we cannot fail to be impressed by his effort to reproduce the language of the golden age of Greek literature. He evidently seeks the simplicity which is suitable to the audience he presupposes; none the less a simplicity more studied or more often interrupted by grandiloquent and complicated passages would be difficult to imagine. The loose nominatives, the choppy phrases, the frequent parentheses are apparently intended to give the illusion of a casual conversation about the paintings. A relative simplicity is attained in certain short descriptions (Pan, 11,11; Thessaly, II, 14; Pygmies, II, 22); but such complicated ones as the Arrichion (II, 6) or the Cupids (I, 6), and the grandiloquent treatment of the Gyrae (II, 13) or the Evadne (II, 30) pass quite beyond the sphere of simple conversations. Moreover, the figures of speech,1 the paradoxical expressions and the tricks of phrasemaking,1 2 often become quite laboured. Even the
1	p. 183 : “As if using the flames as a sail.”
p. 123 : “ Pelops glows with the radiance of his shoulder, as does the night with the evening star.”
2	p. 75: “From those locks he derived vigour, and he imparted vigour to them ; but this was itself his madness, that he would not join Dionysus in madness. ”
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effort to write “pure Attic Greek” is almost buried under the mass of literary allusion and quotation, till it becomes itself a device of rhetoric. Words or phrases are quoted from Homer more than a hundred times, from Euripides more than forty times, from Pindar twenty-five times ; and in all some twenty authors furnish recognized quotations. Such is the acquaintance with the classics which was demanded both of the sophist and of his hearers.
The frequent introduction into the descriptions of bits of curious knowledge is to be regarded as a rhetorical device which is appropriate to the discourses of a sophist "professor,” and which lends another interest to the paintings as well as to the description of them. This curious knowledge has a wide range. It has to do with geography: the fertility of Egypt (I, 5), the detailed explanation of Tempe and the draining of the Thessalian plains (II, 14; II, 17, 4), the account of volcanic springs and streams (II, 17., 5), the nature of the river Alpheius (II, 6, 1). It deals with material things : the painter’s pigments (I, 28), the origin of amber (I, 11), the origin of limestone (I, 12, 2), the nature of bitumen and sulphur (II, 17, 5), the fiery clement in the universe (I, 11, 1). It includes both fact and fancy as to plants and animals: the relation of trees to soil (I, 9, 1), the sexual instinct in date palms (I, 9), the characteristics
p. 147 : “She prays to conquer men even as now slie lias conquered them ; for I do not think she loves to be loved.”
p. l.")7 : “His bright hair is his pride,” κομά . . . κόμγ ; cf. 300, 1'Λ K.
]). 144: Λ mouth “most sweet to kiss, most difficult to describe.
p. 107 : “A beautiful burial offering are these arms.” xxiv
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of tunny-fish (I, 13, 7), the habits of the wild boar (ϊ, 28, 1), of ants (II, 22, 1), of galls (II, 17, 11) and of spiders (II, 28), the details of the tortoiseshell (I, 19,2), the different breeds of dogs (I, 28,5), the fertility of the hare (I, 6, 6). It does not omit the field of medicine: the disease of Heracles (II, 23), the effect of eating owl’s eggs (II, 17, 8), the use of gulls’ stomachs as a remedy (II, 17, 11). And naturally it covers the various forms of human activity : occupations like agriculture (I, 6, 2) and hunting (I, 28) and fishing (I, 13) and carpentry (I, 16, 2), religious rites (II, 24, 4 ; II, 33), athletic games (II, 6, 4-5; II, 25, 2), war and the use of the chariot in Avar (I, 1, 2 ; 1,4,2; I, 17, 1). All these curious facts may be supposed to have educational significance^ but they are introduced primarily as a rhetorical device to stimulate the interest of the hearer or reader.
The method of presentation of course varies with the theme. Frequently Philostratus begins with references to the story as given by Homer or by some other writer. More commonly he states rather abruptly the striking points of the picture (e.g. II, 5), then develops the mythological or historical theme before lie describes the picture itself, and concludes with an effort after striking sentiment or phrase. His actual descriptions of paintings are rather meagre ; his praise of the beauty of men and women and landscape is the main end of his rhetoric; as lie says (p. 5), his effort is to praise the skill of the painter and to cultivate the taste of the observer.
The estimate placed on this work of Philostratus depends largely on the spirit in which it is
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approached. Goethe, filled with undiscriminating enthusiasm for all the products of Greece and Rome which had been developed by Winckelmann and his associates, found the Imagines as thrilling in form as the paintings they described were admirable. Friedrichs, applying to these paintings the standards of the great periods of Greek art, questioned whether they could be called Greek, and even Avhether they existed outside the sophist’s imagination. It remained for Brunn with his wider and more critical knowledge to show that the paintings described by Philostratus were not in any way foreign to later Greek art. Whether they were all actual paintings, whether some were real paintings and others created by the imagination of the sophist, whether there ever was such a gallery as is described, we have no means of knowing. Two points, however, are clear. First, Philostratus was primarily a sophist, who developed the description of paintings as a form of literary art; lie would be quite consistent in describing paintings that were figments of his imagination, provided only lie succeeded in preserving the illusion that lie dealt with existing paintings. Secondly, there is little or nothing to indicate any inconsistency between the paintings existing in his day and the paintings he describes. The student of late Greek paintings is fully justified in treating these examples as data for his study, whether or not they were actual paintings.
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NOTE OX GOETHE, “ PHILOSTRATS GEMAELDE ”
(Ed. Cotta, 1868, Vol. XXVI, 276 f.)
In 1818 Goethe published an essay on the paintings of Philostratus in which he refers to the enthusiasm of the “ Weimarsche Kunstfreunde ” for this work, and to the extended study which they had given it. His essay was intended, he says, to preserve some of the results of this study, as the times were not favourable for the publication of the elaborate edition, -with illustrations, which they had hoped to make. To his translation of a series of the Descriptions reference has already been made (p. xix).
Goethe finds the greatest difficulty for the appreciation of Philostratus’ work in what he calls the confused arrangement of the Descriptions. He arranges them under nine headings as follows :
1.	Heroic, tragic subjects; II. Love and Wooing; III. Birth and Education; IV. Deeds of Heracles; V. Athletic Contests; VI. Hunters and Hunting; VII. Poetry, Song, and Dance; VIII. Landscapes, including pictures of the sea ; IX. Still Life. This arrangement serves to emphasize the variety of the paintings described by Philostratus, even if it is not very logical. In the following list are included Goethe's references to ancient and modem paintings.
I. Heroic, tragic subjects.
1. The death of Antilochus. Book II, Description 7.
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2.	The death and burial of Mem mm. I, 7.
3.	The Scamander overcome by Hephaestus. I, 1.
4.	The death of Menoeceus. 1, 4.
5.	The death of Hippolytus. II, 4.
Hippolytus and Phaedra. Ilercul. Altcrth.1 iii. pi. Ιδ.
6.	Antigone’s burial of her brother. II, 29.
7.	Evadne’s death on her husband’s pyre. II, 30.
8.	Pantheia’s death on her husband’s pyre. II, 9.
9.	The death of Ajax. 11, 13.
10.	The sufferings of Philoctetes. Phil. Jun. 17.
11.	The death of Phaethon. I, 11.
Icarus mourned by his father.	Ilercul.
Altcrth. iv. pi. 63.
Phrixus and Helle. Ibid. iii. 4.
12.	Hyacinthus, beloved of Apollo. Phil. Jun. 14.
13.	The death of Hyacinthus. I, 24.
“Cephalus and Procris,” by Giulio Romano.
14.	Amphiaraus and his oracle. 1, 27.
15.	Cassandra.
16.	Rhodogoune victorious. II, 5.
Victor and goddess of victory.	Ilercul.
Alterth. iii. pi. 39.
17.	Themistocles. 11,32.
II. Love and JVooing.
18.	Cupids at play. I, 6.
Birth of Venus. Ilercul. Alterth. iv. pi. 3.
1 Oori, Lc antiehitc di Ercolano, 17Γ>7 ; German translation, C. (>. v. ΛΙuir, 1777- 1S02.
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19.	Poseidon and Amymone. I, 7.
Theseus and the rescued children. Ilercul. Alterth. i. pi. 5.
Ariadne deserted. Ibid. ii. pis. 1-4-15.
20.	Ariadne asleep. I, 15.
Ariadne asleep. Ibid. ii. pi. 16.
Leda with the swan. Ibid. iii. pi. 8.
Leda on the Eurotas ; birth of twins from the egg. Giulio Romano.
21.	Pelops as suitor. I, 30.
22.	Pelops as suitor. Phil. Jim. 9.
23.	Pelops winning Hippodameia, I, 17.
24.	The coming of the Argonauts. Phil. Jun. 8.
25.	Glaucus prophesying to the Argonauts. II, 15.
26.	Jason and Medea. Phil. Jun. 7.
27.	The return of the Argonauts. Phil. Jun. 11.
28.	Perseus and Andromeda. I, 29.
29.	Cyclops and Galatea. II, 18.
Cyclops in love. Ilercul. Alterth. i. p. 10.
30.	Pasiphae’s love for the bull. I, 16.
31.	Meles and Critheis. II, 8. Ill,
Ill,	Birth and Education.
32.	Birth of Athena. II, 27.
33.	Semele and the birth of Bacchus. I, 14.
Fauns and Nymphs. Ilercul. Alterth. ii. pi. 12.
34.	Birth of Hermes. I, 26.
35.	Achilles brought up by Cheiron. II, 2.
Achilles and Cheiron. Ilercul Alterth. i. pi. 8.
36.	Achilles on Scyros. Phil. Jun. 1.
37.	Centaur families. II, 4.
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IV.	Heracles.
38.	The deeds of Heracles as a babe. Phil. Jun. 5.
Heracles as a babe. Ilercul. Allerth. i. pi. 7.
39.	Acbclous and Deianeira. Phil. Jun. 4.
40.	Deianeira rescued from Nessus. Phil. Jun. 16.
41.	Antaeus overcome. II, 21.
42.	Hesione freed by Heracles. Phil. Jun. 12.
Heracles and Hesione. Ilercul. Alterth. iv. pi. 04.
43.	Atlas and Heracles. II, 20.
Hylas and Nymphs. Ilercul. Alterth. iv. pi. 6, and Giulio Romano.
44.	Death of Abderus. II, 25.
Heracles as a father. Ilercul. Alterth. i. pi. 6.
45.	Heracles insane. II, 23.
Heracles and Admetus. Weimarsche Kunst-freunde.
4G. Theiodamas. II, 24.
47.	Heracles and the pygmies. II, 22.
Heracles and tbe pygmies. Giulio Romano. V. VI.
V.	Athletic Contests.
48.	Palaestra. 11,33.
49.	Arriehion. II, 6.
50.	Phorbas killed by Apollo, II, 19.
VI.	Hunters and Hunting.
51.	Meleager and Atalante. Phil. Jun. 15.
Meleager and Atalante.” Giulio Romano.
52.	Boar-hunt. I, 28.
53.	Hunters feasting. Phil. Jun. 3.
51. Narcissus as a hunter. I, 23.
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VII.	Poetry, Song, and Dance.
55.	Pan and Nymphs. II, 11.
56.	Midas and Satyrs. I, 22.
57.	Olympus blowing the flute. I, 21.
Olympus taught by Pan. Hercul. Alterth.
i.	pi. 9.
58.	Olympus and Satyrs. I. 20.
“Olympus playing the flute.” Hannibal Carracci.
59.	The defeat of Marsvas. Phil. Jun. 2.
60.	Amphion and the walls of Thebes. I, 10.
61.	Aesop and the Fables. I, 3.
62.	Orpheus charming animals, plants and stones.
Phil. Jun. 6.
Orpheus charming animals. Antique gem.
63.	The birth of Pindar. II, 12.
64.	Sophocles and Melpomene. Phil. Jun. 13.
65.	Aphrodite hymned by maidens. II, 1. VIII.
VIII.	Landscapes, including Pictures of the Sea.
66.	Dionysus and the Tyrrhenian pirates. I, 19.
67.	Andros, island favoured by Dionysus. I, 25.
68.	Palaemon. II, 16.
69.	Bosphorus. I, 12.
70.	The Nile. I, 5.
The Nile. Mosaic by Palestrina.
71.	The Islands. II, 17.
72.	Thessaly freed from water when Poseidon opens
Tempe. II, 14.
73.	Marsh. 9.
xxx i
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7-1. Fishermen catching tunny-fish. I, 13.
“Catching dolphins/’ by Giulio Romano. Cf. Herc.nl. Alterth. ii. pi. 50.
75. Dodona. II. 34.
7G. Comus, a feast at night. I, 2.
IX.	Still Life.
77.	Xenia. I, 31.
78.	Xenia. II, 2G. Cf. Ilercul. Alterth. ii. pi. 56 f.
79.	Spider webs. II, 29.
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PHILOSTRATUS
IMAGINES
BOOK I
ΦΙΛΟΣΤΡΑΤΟΥ
ΕΙΚΟΝΕΣ
Ι
294 Κ. (1) Όστις μη άσπάζεται την ζω'γραφίαν, αδικεί την άληθειαν, αδικεί και σοφίαν, όπόση ες ποιητάς ήκει—φορά yap ΐση άμφοΐν ἐ? τα των ηρώων ερηα και ει δη—ξυμμετρίαν τε ούκ επαινεί, 5 δι ή ν καί λόγου ή τέχνη άπτεται. και βουλο-μενω μεν σοφίζεσθαι Θεών το εύρημα διά τε τα εν yfj εϊδη, όπόσα τοῖς λειμώνας αι ΤΩραι ypa-φονσι, διά τε τα εν ούρανω φαινόμενα, βασανί-ζοντι δε την ηενεσιν της τέχνης μίμησις μεν 10 εύρημα πρεσβύτατον καί ζυηηενεστατον τη φύσει· εύρον δε αυτήν σοφοί άνδρες τό μεν ζωηραφίαν, τό δε πλαστικήν φήσαντες.
(2) πλαστικιμ μεν ούν πολλά εϊδη—και yap αυτό τό πλάττειν καί η εν τω χαλκώ μίμησις 15 καί οι ξεοντες την λυyδίvηv ή την Τίαρίαν λίθον καί ό ελεφας και νη Αία η γλιιφικη πλαστική— ζωypaφίa δε ξυμβεβληται μεν εκ χρωμάτων, πράττει δε ου τούτο μόνον, άλλα καί πλείω σοφίζεται άπο τούτου ενός οντος ή άπό τών 1 2
1 “ Lygdiau stone” : an unusually line white marble used both for sculpture and for gems. Pliny, Ν.II. «%. 13 ; Diod. Sic. II. p. 135.
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Whosoever scorns painting is unjust to truth ; and he is also unjust to all the wisdom that has been bestowed upon poets—for poets and painters make equal contribution to our knowledge of the deeds and the looks of heroes—and lie withholds his praise from symmetry of proportion, whereby art partakes of reason. For one who wishes a clever theory, the invention of painting belongs to the gods—witness on earth all the designs with which the Seasons paint the meadows, and the manifestations we see in the heavens—but for one who is merely seeking the origin of the art, imitation is an invention most ancient and most akin to nature ; and wise men invented it, calling it now painting, now plastic art.
There are many forms of plastic art—plastic art proper, or modelling, and imitation in bronze, and the work of those who carve Lygdian1 or Parian marble, and ivory carving, and, by Zeus, the art of gem-cutting is also plastic art—while painting is imitation by the use of colours ; and not only does it employ colour, but this second form of art cleverly accomplishes more with this one means than the
3
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20 πολλών ή1 έτέρα τέχνη, σκιάν τε yap άπο-φαίνει καί βΧέμμα ηινώσκει άΧΧο μεν τ ου με-μηνότο?, άΧΧο Βέ τον άXyoυvτoς ?; χαίροντος. και αόγά? όμμάτων όποϊαί είσιν 6 πΧαστικός μεν τις ήκιστα εpyάζετaι, χαροπον Βέ ὅμμα και 25 yXavKov και μέΧαν ypaφική οιδε, Arat ξανθήν 29ϋ Κ. κόμην οιΒε και πυρσήν καί ήΧιωσαν και εσθήτος χρώμα καί οπΧων θαΧάμους τε και οικίας καί άΧση καί ορη καί πηyάς και τον αιθέρα, εν ω ταΰτα.
5	(3) όσοι μεν ουν κράτος ήραντο της επιστή-
μης καί οσαι ττόΧεις καί οσοι βασιΧεΐς ερωτι ές αυτήν έχρήσαντο, αΧΧοις τε είρηται καί Άριστο-Βήμω τω εκ Καρίας, ον iyco επί ζωγραφία ξένον έττοιησάμην ετών τεσσάρων—έγραφε Βέ κατά 10 τήν EνμήΧου σοφίαν ποΧύ το επίχαρι ές αυτήν φέρων—ό λόγος Βέ ον ττερϊ ζωypάφωv ονΒ' ιστορίας αυτών νυν, ἀλλ’ εϊΒη ζωγραφιάς άπayyέXXoμεv όμιΧίας αυτά τοΐς νέοις ξυντι-θέντες, άφ’ ών έρμηνευσουσί τε καί του Βοκίμου έπιμεΧήσονται.
15	(4) άφορμαί Βέ μοι τοντωνί των Xόyωv αΐΒε
έyέvovτo· ήν μεν ό τταρά τοΐς Νεαπολίται? aya>v —ή Βέ πόλις εν ’Ιταλία, ωκισται yέvoς "ΕΧΧηνες καί αστικοί, οθεν καί τάς σττουΒάς των Xόyωv ' ΕΧΧηνικοί είσι—βουΧομένω Βέ μοι τάς μεΧέτας 20 μή εν τω φανερω ποιεισθαι τταρεϊχεν οχΧον τά αειράκια φοιτωντα επί τήν οικίαν του ξένου. κατεΧυον Βέ εξω του τείχους εν προαστείω τετραμμένω ές θάΧασσαν, εν ω στοά τις έξωκο- 1
1 η added by Jacobs.
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other form with its many means. For it both reproduces light and shade and also permits the observer to recognize the look, now of the man who is mad, now of the man who is sorrowing or rejoicing. The varying nature of bright eyes the plastic artist does not bring out at all in his work ; but the “ grey eye,” the “blue eye,” the “ black eye” are known to painting; and it knows chestnut and red and yellow hair, and the colour of garments and of armour, chambers too and houses and groves and mountains and springs and the air that envelops them all.
Now the story of the men who have won mastery in the science of painting, and of the states and kings that have been passionately devoted to it, has been told by other writers, notably by Aristodemus of Caria, whom I visited for four years in order to study painting; and he painted in the technique of Eumelus, but with much more charm. The present discussion, however, is not to deal with painters nor yet with their lives; rather we propose to describe examples of paintings in the form of addresses which we have composed for the young, that by this means they may learn to interpret paintings and to appreciate what is esteemed in them.
The occasion of these discourses of mine was as follows : It was the time of the public games at Naples, a city in Italy settled by men of the Greek race and people of culture, and therefore Greek in their enthusiasm for discussion. And as I did not wish to deliver my addresses in public, the young men kept coming to the house of my host and importuning me. I was lodging outside the walls in a suburb facing the sea, where there was a portico
5
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δόμητο κατά ζέφυρον άνεμον επι τεττάρων οίμαι 25 ή καί πέντε οροφών άφορώσα ἐ? τό Ύυρρηνικον πέλαγος. ήστρατττε μεν ουν καί λίθοις, όπόσους επαινεί τρυφή, μάλιστα δε ήνθει ηραφαίς ἐυ?/ρ-μοσμένων αυτή πινάκων, ου? ἐμοι δοκεΐν ούκ άμαθώς1 τι? συνελέξατο' σοφία yap εν αύτοϊς 30 έδηλούτο πλειόνων ζωypάφωv. (5) ἐγω μιν απ’ έμαυτού ωμήν δειν έπαινείν τάς ypaφάς, ήν δε άρα υιός τω ζενω κομιδή νέος, εις έτος δέκατον, ήδη φιλήκοος καί γ^αίρων τω μανθάνειν, ος έπεφυλαττέ με έπιδντα αυτάς καί εδεΐτό μου 35 έρμηνεύειν τάς yρaφάς. ΐν ουν μή σκαιόν με ?)yoiTO, “ εσται ταύτα," εφην “ καί έπίδειξιν 296 Κ. αυτά ποιησόμεθα, έπειδάν ήκη τα μειράκια.' άφικομένων ουν “ δ μεν παΐς," εφην, “ προβε-βλήσθω και άνακείσθω τούτω ή σπουδή τού λόγου, υμείς δε επεσθε μή ξυντιθέμενοι μόνον, άλλα καί ερωτώντες, ει τι μή σαφώς φράζοιμι."
α ΣΚAMΑΝΔΡΟΝ
δ (1) ',]Lyvως, ώ π αι, ταύτα 'Ομήρου όντα ή ου πώποτε εγνωκας δηλαδή θαύμα ύρ/ούμενος, όπως δήποτε εζη 2 τό πύρ εν τω ΰδατι ; συμβάλωμεν ουν ο τι νοεί, συ δε άπόβλεψον αυτών, οσον εκείνα ιδεϊν, άφ' ώυ ή ypaφή. οίσθά που της 10 Ίλιάδος τήν ηνώμην, εν οΐς 'Όμηρός άνίστησι μεν τον ’Λχιλλἐα επι τω Πατρόκλω, κινούνται δε οι θεοί πολεμεΐν άλλήλοις. τούτων ουν τών περί τούς θεούς ή ypaφή τα μεν έίλλα ούκ οιδε,
1 άμαθώς Kciske and Thiersch : απαθώς.
2	£ζ(ι F and Μ IP; ζ ή Reiske.
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built on four·; I think, or possibly five terraces., open to the west wind and looking out on the Tyrrhenian sea. It was resplendent with all the marbles favoured by luxury, but it was particularly splendid by reason of the panel-paintings set in the walls, paintings which I thought bad been collected with real judgment, for they exhibited the skill of very many painters. The idea had already occurred to me that 1 ought to speak in praise of the paintings, when the son of my host, quite a young boy, only ten }'ears old but already an ardent listener and eager to learn, kept watching me as 1 went from one to another and asking me to interpret them. So in order that he might not think me ill-bred, Very well/’ I said, “we will make them the subject of a discourse as soon as the young men come.” And when they came, I said, Let me put the boy in front and address to him my effort at interpretation; but do you follow, not only listening but also asking questions if anything I say is not clear.” 1
1. SCAMANDER
Have you noticed, my boy, that the painting here is based on Homer, or have you failed to do so because you are lost in wonder as to how in the world the fire could live in the midst of the water ? Well then, let us try to get at the meaning of it. Turn your eyes away from the painting itself so as to look only at the events on which it is based. Surely you are familiar with the passage in the Iliad where Homer makes Achilles rise up to avenge Patroclus, and the gods are moved to make battle with each other. Now of this battle of the gods the painting
7
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τον 8ε Ήφαιστου εμπεσειν φησι τω Ση:αμάν8ρω 15 ποΧυν καί ακραίου. (2) ορα 8η πάΧιν πάντα εκειθεν. ύψηΧη μεν αΰτη ή πόΧις καί ταυτι τα κρη8εμνα του '{Χίου, πεδίον 8ε τουτϊ μέγα καί άποχρών την Ασιαν προς την Κύρώπην άντι-τάξαι, πυρ 8ε τούτο ποΧύ μεν πΧημμυρεΐ κατά 20 τ ου πε8ίου, ποΧυ 8ε περί τἀ? ογθας ερπει τού ποταμού, ως μηκετι αύτώ 8εν8ρα είναι, το 8ε άμφϊ τον 'Ήφαιστον πύρ επιρρεΐ τω ύ8ατι, καί 6 ποταμός άλγεῖ καί ικετεύει τον rΉφαιστον αυτός. άΧΧ’ ούτε ό ποταμός γἐγραπται κομών 25 υπό τού περικεκαύσθαι ούτε χωΧεύων ό 'Ήφαιστος υπό τού τρεχειν καί τό άνθος τού πυρός ον ξανθόν ού8ε ττ} είθισμενη οψει, άΧΧά χρυσοει8ες καί ήΧιώ8ες. ταύτα ούκετι Όμηρου.
Κ.	β' ΚΩΜΟΣ
(1)	Ό 8αίμων ό Κώμος, παρ’ ου τοι? άνθρωπος τό κωμάζειν, εφεστηκεν εν θαΧάμου θύραις χρυσαΐς 61μαι, βρα8εΐα 8ε ή καταΧηψις αυτών υπό τού ως εν νυκτι είναι. ιγεΓ/ραπται 8ε ή νυξ 5 ούκ από τού σώματος, ἀλλ’ από καιρού, 8ηΧοΐ 8ε τα προπύΧαια νυμφίους μάΧα όΧβίους εν εύνη κεισθαι. (2) καί ό Κ ώμος ήκει νέος παρά νέους. άπαΧός καί οΰπω έφηβος, ερυθρός υπό οίνου καί καθεύ8ων ορθός υπό τού μεθύειν. 1
1 Nob only is the story from the Iliad, but words and bits of description are taken from Homer ; cf. Τpoi-qs tepa KtriSfμνα, Iliad 16. 100; <p\6ya πολλήν, 21. 333; lv
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ignores all the rest, but it tells how Hephaestus fell upon Scamander with might and main. Now look again at the painting; it is all from Homer.1 Here is the lofty citadel, and here the battlements of Ilium ; here is a great plain, large enough for marshalling the forces of Asia against the forces of Europe ; here fire rolls mightily like a flood over the plain, and mightily it creeps along the banks of the river so that no trees are left there. The fire which envelops Hephaestus flows out on the surface of the water and the river is suffering and in person begs Hephaestus for mercy. But the river is not painted with long hair, for the hair has been burnt off; nor is Hephaestus painted as lame, for lie is running; and the flames of the fire are not ruddy nor yet of the usual appearance, but they shine like gold and sunbeams. In this Homer is no longer followed.
2.	COM US
The spirit Comus 2 (Revelry), to whom men owe their revelling,is stationed at the doors of a chamber— golden doors, I think they are ; but to make them out is a slow matter, for the time is supposed to be at night. Yet night is not represented as a person, but rather it is suggested by what is going on ; and the splendid entrance indicates that it is a very wealthy pair just married who are lying on a couch. And Comus has come, a youth to join the youths, delicate and not yet full grown, Hushed with wine and, though erect; he is asleep under the influence of drink. As he
πεδίφ πυρ δαίεσο, 21. 343 ; συ	Ηάνθοιο παρ’ υχθας SevSpea καί’,
21. 337 f.
2 Cf. Milton’s Comus, 46 f, where Comus is described as the son of Bacchus and Circe.
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10 καθεύδει δε to μῖν πρόσωπον επί τα στέρνα ρίψας καί τῆ? δειρής εκφαίνων ούδεν, την δε άριστεράν προΧοβίω1 επεχων εΙΧήφθαι δε η χειρ δοκούσα Χύεται και άμεΧεΐ, το είωθος iv άρχή τ ον καθεύδειν, όταν σαίνοντος ημάς ύπνου 15 μετερχηται 6 Χο'γισμος ει’? Χηθην ών συνέχει, οθεν καί το iv τη δεξιά Χαμπάδιον εοικε δια-φεύηειν την χεϊρα καταρραθυμούντος αυτήν τού ύπνου. δεδιώς δε δ Κ ώμος προσβάΧΧον το πυρ τω σκέΧει παραφέρει την μεν κνήμην την 20 άριστεραν επί τα δεξιά, το δἐ Χαμπάδιον εν αριστερά, ΐν εκκΧινοι τον ατμόν τού πνρδς εκκειμενω τω yovaTi άφιστάς την χεΐρα.
(3)	πρόσωπα δε όφείΧεται μεν παρά των ζωγράφων τοι? εν ώρα. και τυφΧώττουσί γε 2Γ) άνευ τούτων αι ηραφαί, τω δε Κ,ώμω σμικρά δει τού προσώπου νενενκδτι και εΧκοντι την άπο της κεφαΧής σκιάν· κεΧεύει δε οίμαι μή άπαρα-καΧύπτους κωμάζειν τούς εν ήΧικία τούτου, τα δε Χοιπά του σώματος διηκρίβωται πάντα περι-30 Χάμποντος αυτά τού Χαμπαδίου καί εις φως άγοντος. (4) δ στέφανος δε των ρόδων επαι-νείσθω μεν, άΧΧά μή άπο τού είδους—ξανθοις γάρ καί κυανοις, ει τύχοι, χρώμασιν άπομι-μεισθαι τάς των άνθέων εικόνας ου μέη/ας ο 2!>8 Κ. άθΧος—ἀλλ’ επαινεϊν χρή τδ χαύνον τού στεφάνου καί άπαΧόν επαινώ· καί το ενδροσον των ρόδων και φημί ^ε^ράιφθαι αυτά μετά της οσμής.
(δ) τί Χοιπον τού κώμου ; τί δ’ αΧΧο γε η 5 οι κωμάζοντες ; ή ου προσβάΧΧει σε κρδταΧα 1 προλοβίψ Benndorf, Furtwangler: προβολίψ.
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sleeps the face falls forward on the breast so that the throat is not visible, and he holds his left hand lip to his ear.1 The hand itself, which lias apparently grasped the ear; is relaxed and limp, as is usual at the beginning of slumber, when sleep gently invites us and the mind passes over into forgetfulness of its thoughts ; and for the same reason the torch seems to be falling from his right hand as sleep relaxes it. And for fear lest the flames of the torch come too near bis leg; Comus bends his lower left leg over towards the right and holds the torch out on his left side, keeping his right hand at a distance by means of the projecting knee in order that he may avoid the breath of the torch.
While painters ought usually to represent the faces of those who are in the bloom of youth, and without these the paintings are dull and meaningless^ this Comus has little need of a face at all, since his head is bent forward and the face is in shadow. The moral, I think, is that persons of his age should not go revelling, except with heads veiled. The rest of the body is sharply defined, for the torch shines on every part of it and brings it into the light. The crown of roses should be praised^ not so much for its truth of representation—since it is no difficult achievement, for instance with yellow and dark blue pigments, to imitate the semblance of flowers—but one must praise the tender and delicate quality of the crowii. I praise, too^ the dewy look of the roses, and assert that they are painted fragrance and all.
And what else is there of the revel ? Well, what but the revellers ? Do you not hear the
1 i.e. resting his head upon his hand.
I I
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καί θ ρους εναυΧος καί ω δ η άτακτος ; Χαμπάδιά τε υπεκφαίνεται, παρ ών εστι τοῖς· κωμάζουσι και τα εν πόσιν όράν καί ημϊν μη όράσθαι. συνεξ-αίρεται δε καί ποΧύς γελώ? καί ηυναια μετ 10 άνδρών ίεται καί υπόδημα * * 1 καί ζώννυται παρα το οικείου' συηγωρεί δε ό κώμος καί yvvaiKi άνδρίζεσθαι καί άνδρι θηΧυν ενδύναι στοΧην καί θηΧυ βαίνειν. και οι στέφανοι ούκ ανθηροί ετι, ἀλλ’ αφηρηται αύτοίς τό ίΧαρόν 15 υπό του ταϊς κεφαΧαϊς εφαρμόττεσθαι δια τό άτακτεΐν εν τω δρόμω' ή yap των άνθεων εΧευ-θερία παραιτεϊται την χεΐρα ως μαραίνουσαν αυτά προ του χρόνον, μιμείται τινα η ypaφη και κρότον, ου μάΧιστα δείται ό κώμος, καί η 20 δεξιά τοΐς δακτύΧοις νπεσταΧμενοις υποκειμενην την άριστεράν πΧήττει ες τό κοϊΧον, ϊν ώσιν αί χεΐρες ξύμφωνοι πΧηττόμεναι τρόπω κυμ-βάΧων.
y ΜΤΘΟΙ
(1) Φοιτώσιν οι Μ υθοι παρά τον Αίσωπον 25 ά^/απώντες αυτόν, ότι αυτών επιμεΧεΐται. £μέΧησε μεν yάp και (O μη ρω μύθου καί 'Ησιόδω, ετι δε καί ΆρχιΧόχω προς Αυκάμβ/jv, ἀλλ’ Αίσώπω πάντα τά τών ανθρώπων εκμεμύθωται, και λόγου τ οΐς θηρίοις μετ αδεδωκε Xoyov ενεκεν. πΧεονε-;ΐθ ξίαν τε γάρ επικόπτει καί ύβριν εΧαύνει καί απάτην καί ταύτα Χεων τις αύτω υποκρίνεται
1 ανδρείαν υποδΰται suppl. Schenkl., υπόδημα κοινόν €χον σ ι Jiruxell. 111S2, ύποδοΰνται V2, ύποδ(ΐται Kayser.
1 Enr. Bacch. 836, 85'2, θήλυν Βδυναι στολήν.
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castanets and the flute’s shrill note and the disorderly singing r The torches give a faint light, enough for the revellers to see what is close in front of them, but not enough for us to see them. Peals of laughter rise, and women rush along with men, [wearing men’s] sandals and garments girt in strange fashion; for the revel permits women to masquerade as men, and men to “ put on women’s garb”1 and to ape the walk of women. Their crowns are no longer fresh but, crushed down on the head on account of the wild running of the dancers, they have lost their joyous look ; for the free spirit of the flowers deprecates the touch of the hand as causing them to wither before their time. The painting also represents in a way the din which the revel most requires ; the right hand with bent fingers strikes the hollowed palm of the left hand, in order that the hands beaten like cymbals may resound in unison.
3.	FABLES
The Fables are gathering about Aesop, being fond of him because lie devotes himself to them. For while Homer also cared for fable, and Hesiod, and Archilochus too in his verses to Lycambes, xYesop lias treated all sides of human life in his fables, and has made his animals speak in order to point a moral.2 * * For he checks greed and rebukes insolence and deceit, and in all this some animal is his mouthpiece—
2 \6yo-j, literally “for the sake of thought or reason,'5
plays on the \6yov used just before in the primary sense of
“speech”; it might be translated “so as to express
thought.”
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καί άλώπηξ καί ίππος1 νη Δι α, καί ουδέ η Κ. χελώνη άφωνος, υφ' ών τ α παιδία μαθηται γίνονται των του βίου π ραμμάτων. (2) εύδοκι-μούντες ούν οι λΐύθοι Βία τον Αίσωπον φοιτώσιν επ'ι τ ας Θύρας του σοφού τ αινίαις αυτόν άναδή-5 σοντες και στεφανώσοντες αυτόν θαλλού στεφάνιο. ο δε οίμαί τινα υφαίνει μύθον' το γάρ μειδίαμα τού Αισώπου καί οι οφθαλμοί κατο, γῆ? βστώτ69 τούτο δηλούσιν. οιδεν 6 ζωγράφος, οτι αι των μύθων φροντίδες άνειμενης 10 της ψνχής δέονται. φιλοσοφεί δε ή ypaφή και τα των \\ύθων σώματα, θηρία yap συμβάλ-λουσα άνθρώποις περιίστησι χορον τω Αίσώπω αιτο της εκείνου σκηνής συμπλάσασα, κορυφαία δε τού χορού ή άλώπηξ yεypaπτaι' χρήται yap 15 αυτή 6 Αίσωπος διακονιό των πλείστων υποθέσεων, ό)σπερ ή κωμωδία τω Δάω.
δ' MENOIKETS
(1) θηβών μεν ή πολιορκία, το yap τείχος επτάπυλον, ή στρατία δε ΐίολυνείκης2 ό τού Oίδίποδος' οι yap λόχοι επτά, πελάζει αύτοϊς 20 Άμφιάρεως άθύμω εϊδει καί ξυνιεντι α πείσονται, καί οι μεν άλλοι λοχα^/οϊ δεδίασι—ταύτα καί τάς χεΐρας ες τον Αία αίρουσι — Καπαυεῖς δε τα τείχη βλεπει περιφρονών τάς επάλξεις ως
1	πτπο?, καί νή Δι α ουδί conj, Benndorf.
2	Πολυνείκοιίϊ τοΰ conj. Reiske,
Μ
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a lion or a fox or a horse, and,, by Zeus, even the tortoise is not dumb—that through them children may learn the business of life. So the Fables, honoured because of Aesop, gather at the doors of the wise man to bind fillets about his head and to crown him with a victor’s crown of wild olive. And Aesop, methinks, is weaving some fable; at any rate his smile and his eyes fixed on the ground indicate this. The painter knows that for the composition of fables relaxation of the spirit is needed. And the painting is clever in representing the persons of the Fables. For it combines animals with men to make a chorus about Aesop, composed of the actors in his fables ; and the fox is painted as leader of the chorus, since Aesop uses him as a slave in developing most of his themes, as comedy uses Davus.
4.	MENOECEUS
This is the siege of Thebes, for the wall has seven gates; and the army is the army of Polyneices, the son of Oedipus, for the companies are seven in number. Amphiaraiis approaches them with face despondent and fully aware of the fate in store for them ; and while the other captains are afraid —that is why they are lifting their hands to Zeus in prayer—Capaneus 1 gazes on the walls, revolving in his mind how the battlements may be taken
1 Cf. Enr. Phoen. ISO-182.
“And where is Capaneus—he who hurls at Thebes Insult of threats ? a
There : he counts up and down The wall-stones, gauging our towers’ scaling height.” Trans. Way, L.C.L.
T5
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κΧίμακι άΧωτάς. ου μην βάΧΧεταί πω άπο 25 των έπάΧξεων οκνούντό? που οι Θηβαίοι άρζαι μάχης.
(-) ἡδυ τό σόφισμα τον ζωγράφου. περι-βάλΧων τοΐς τείχεσιν άνδρας ώπΧισ μένους τους μῖν άρτιους παρέχει όράν, τούς δέ ασαφείς τα 30 σκεΧη, τούς δε ημίσεας καλ στέρνα ένίων και κεφαΧάς μάνας καί κόρυθας μάνας, είτα αιχμάς. civaXoyia ταύτα, ω παΐ’ δει yap κΧέπτεσθαι ;](.»() Κ. τούς όφθαΧμούς τοϊς έπιτηδείοις κύκΧοις συν-απιάντας.
(3)	ουδέ αι Θήβαι αμάντευτοι' λόγιου yap τι ά Τειρεσίας Xέyει τεινον ές Χίενοικέα τον τού Κρέοντος, ως άποθανών, ένθα η χ^ιά τού 5 δράκοντος, έΧευθέρα η πάΧις έκ τούτου εΐη. ά δε αποθνήσκει Χαθών τον πατέρα εΧεεινος μεν της ηΧικίας, εύδαίμων δε τού θάρσους. ορα yap τα τού ζωypάφoυ. */ράφει μειράκιον ού Χευκον 10 ούδ’ έκ τρυφής, ἀλλ’ εύψυχον καί παΧαίστρας πνέον, οϊον το των μεΧιχρόων άνθος, ούς επαινεί ά τού Άρίστωνος, διαφράττει δε αύτο στέρνοις εύβαφέσι καί πΧευραΐς καί yXovτω συμμέτρω καί μηρω. ερρωται καί ώμων έπayyεXίa καί 15 ούκ άτρέπτω τένοντι, μετέχει δε καί κόμης, οσον 1
1 Literally “ tlie principle of proportion.*’ i6
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with scaling ladders. As yet, however, there is no shooting from the battlements, since the Thebans apparently hesitate to begin the combat.
The clever artifice of the painter is delightful. Encompassing the walls with armed men, he depicts them so that some are seen in full figure, others with the legs hidden, others from the waist up, then only the busts of some, heads only, helmets only, and finally just spear-points. This, my boy, is perspective ;1 since the problem is to deceive the eyes as they travel back along with the proper receding planes of the picture.
Nor are the Thebans Avithout their prophet, for Teiresias is uttering an oracle pertaining to Menoeceus the son of Creon, how that by his death at the dragon’s hole2 the city should thenceforth be free. And he is dying, his father being all unaware of his fate, an object of pity indeed because of his youth, but really fortunate because of his bravery. For look at the painter’s work ! He paints a youth not pale, nor the child of luxury, but courageous and breathing of the palaestra, as it were the choicest of the "honey-coloured ” youth whom the son of Ariston3 praises; and he equips him with a chest deeply tanned, strong sides and a well-proportioned hip and thigh ; there is strength both in the promise of his shoulders and in his supple neck; he has long hair also, but not the
2	Cf. 11. 22. 93, is Be οράκων eVi χβιή, and Enr. Phoen. 931 f.:
“In that den where the earth-born dragon lay Watching the streams of Dirce, must he yield, Slaughtered, a blood-oblation to the earth.”
Trans., Way, L.C.L.
3	Plato, cf. Rep. 474, peXixXdpovs, but in Plutarch's quotation of the passage, Mor. 56 d, we find μΐΧίχρουν.
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μη κόμαν. (4) εφέστηκε he ττ} %ειά του Spate οντος έΧκον το ξίφος ένύεύνκος ἡδ>; τῆ πΧευρα. και heξώμεθa, ω ίταϊ, το αίμα κόλπου1 αν τω ύττοσχόντες· έκχεΐται yc'ip, καί ή ψυχή ηύτ; 20 άπεισι, μικρόν he ύστερον και τετρι^υίας αυτής άκούση. έρωτα yap των καΧών σωμάτων καί αι φτυχαΐ Ίσχουσιν, οθεν άκουσαι αυτών άπαΧ-Χάττονται. ύπεξιόντος he αύτω του αίματος οκΧάζει και άσπάζεται τον θάνατον καΧω και 25 i)hei τω ομματι και οΐον ύπνον εΧκοντι.
ε ΠΗΧΕΙ2
(1) Περί τον Νείλου οι IIῆχβις άθύρουσι παι-hia ξύμμετρα τω όνόματι, και 6 ΝεϊΧος αύτοΐς ύπερηάινυται τά τε ιίΧΧα και οτι κηρύττουσιν αυτόν, οσος Αιγύπτιοι? ρτροεχύθη. προσάηεται 30 γουυ και οΐον ερχεται2 αύτω εκ τού ύhaτoς βρέφη άπαΧά και μεώιωντα, μετεχειν he οϊμαί τι αυτά και τού ΧάΧου. καί οι μεν τοΐς ώμοι ς αυτού εφιζάνουσιν, οι he των πΧοκά-301 Κ. μων έκκρέμανται, οι he ττ} άγκάΧη έ^/καθεύ-hovaiv,3 οι he κωμάζουσιν ἐπ ι τού στέρνου, ό he άυαδίδωσ/υ αύτοΐς άνθη τα μεν αιτο τού κόΧπου, τα he inτο τῆ? cn/κάΧης, ως στεφάνους 5 τε απ' αύτών hιaπXέκoιεv καί KaOevhoiev έπι των άνθέων ιεροί καί εύώhεις.ίl και έπαναβαί-νουσιν άλλο ιίΧΧω τα παιέία σείστροις άμα'
1	κάλτην (“ pitcher”) conj. Valckenaer, Hercher ; but cf. κόλπον υπέχει, 311 Κ 2G.
2	ελκεται conj. Jacobs, but cf. 389. 17.
' έ~γκα.θεύδουσιν Ileiske, Jacobs : καθεΰδουσιν.
1 θειώδει* (“ divine ’’) conj, iirunn, cf. 332. 18.
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long hair of luxury. There lie stands at the dragon’s hole, drawing out the sword which has already been thrust into his side. Let us catch the blood, my boy, holding under it a fold of our garments ; for it is flowing οιν, and the soul is alread}r about to take its leave, and in a moment you will hear its gibbering cry. For souls also have their love for beautiful bodies and therefore are loath to part from them. As his blood runs slowly out, he sinks to his knees and Avelcomes death with eye beautiful and sweet and as it were inviting sleep.
5.	DWARFS1
About the Nile the Dwarfs are sporting, children no taller than their name2 implies; and the Nile delights in them for many reasons, but particularly because they herald his coming in great floods for the Egyptians. At any rate they draw near and come to him seemingly out of the water, infants dainty and smiling, and I think they are not without the gift of speech also. Some sit on his shoulders, some cling to his curling locks, some are asleep on his arms, and some romp on his breast. And he yields them flowers, some from his lap and some from his arms, that they may weave them into crowns and, sacred and fragrant themselves, may have a bed of flowers to sleep upon. And the children climb up one on another with sistra in their hands, instruments the sound of
1	Cf. the allusion to them in Lucian, Rhctorum Preceptor, § 6; a statue of the Nile with dwarfs sporting over it is found in the Vatican (Fig. 1).
2	“Cubit-dwarfs.”
c 2
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ταυτί yap εναυλα εκείνω τω ύδατι. (2) κροκόδειλοι μεν ουν καί οι ποτάμιοι των Ίππων, ου? 10 τω Νβίλω τινες ιτροσηράφουσιν, άπόκεινται νυν εν βαθεία τῆ δίνη, μη δέος τοι? παιδίοις εμπέσοι. yεωpyίaς δέ καί ναυτιλίας σύμβολα δηλοΐ τον Νείλου εκ τοιούδε, ω παΐ, λόγου' Νείλος Αίγυπτου πλωτήν εργασάμενος εύκάρπω τη yfj χρήσθαι 15 δίδωσιν υπό των πεδίων εκποθείς, εν Αιθιοπία δε, οθεν άρχεται, ταμίας αύτω δαίμων εφέστηκεν, ύψ’ ου πεμπεται ταΐς ώραις σύμμετρος, γἐ-ηραπται δε ούρανομύ]κης επινοησαι καί τον πόδα επεχει1 ται? πηyaΐς οιον ΪΙοσειδων προσ-20 νεύων. εις τούτον δ ποταμός βλέπει καί αιτεί τα βρέφη αύτω πολλά είναι.
ς' ΕΡΩΤΕΣ
(1)	Μῆλα ’Έρωτες· ιδού τρυηωσιν' ει δε πλήθος αυτών, μη θαυμάσης. Νυμφωυ yap δη παΐδες ουτοι yivoi^ai, το θνητόν άπαν διακυ-
25 βερνώντες, πολλοί διά πολλά, ών ερώσιν άνθρωποι, τον δε ουράνιόν φασιν εν τω ούρανω πράιτ-τειν τά Θεία. μών επήσθου τι της άνά τον κήπον ευωδίας ή βραδύνει σοι τούτο; αλλά προθύμως ακούε* προσβάλει yάp σε μετά τού 30 λόγου καί τά μήλα.
(2)	ορχοι μεν ουτοι φυτων ορθοί πορεύονται, 1 ίττίχα Jacobs, cf. Phil. iun. 403. U: ἔχει FΡ, (χει npus Χ.
1 Cf. Phi lost rat us, Vita Apollon. 0. 20, where the allusion is based on Pindar (Bergk, Fray. 282).
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which is familiar to that river. Crocodiles, however, and hippopotami, which some artists associate with the Nile in their paintings, are now lying aloof in its deep eddies so as not to frighten the children. But that the river is the Nile is indicated, my boy, by symbols of agriculture and navigation, and for the following reason: At its flood the Nile makes Egypt open to boats ; then, when it has been drunk up by the fields, it gives the people a fertile land to till ; and in Ethiopia, where it takes its rise, a divinity is set over it as its steward,1 and he it is who sends forth its waters at the right seasons. This divinity lias been painted so as to seem heaven-high; and he plants his foot on the sources, his head bent forward like Poseidon.2 Toward him the river is looking, and it prays that its infants may be many.
G. CUPIDS
See, Cupids are gathering apples; and if there are many of them, do not be surprised. For they are children of the Nymphs and govern all mortal kind, and they are many because of the many things men love; and they say that it is heavenly love which manages the affairs of the gods in heaven. Do you catcli aught of the fragrance hovering over the garden, or are your senses dull ? But listen carefully; for along with my description of the garden the fragrance of the apples also will come to you.
Here run straight rows of trees with space
2	Cf. the gem published by Overbeck, Kunstmythologic, Poseidon, Gemmentafel III. 3 : Poseidon bending forward and Nymph.
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του μέσου δβ αυτών ελευθερία βαδίζειν, πόα δε 302 Κ. απαλή κατεχει τους δρόμους οϊα καί κατακλι-θεντι στρωμνή είναι, απ' άκρων δε των οζων μήλα χρυσά καί πυρσά καί ι)λιώδη προσ άγονται τον εσμον ολον των Ερώτων γεωργεΐν αυτά.
5 φαρετραι μεν ούν χρυσόπαστοι καί χρυσά1 και τα εν αύταΐς βέλη, γυμνή τούτων ή άγελί) πάσα καί κουφοί διαπετονται περιαρτήσαντες αύτά? 1 2 ται? μηλεαις, αι δε εφεστρίδες αι ποικίλαι κεϊνται μεν εν τ ή πόα, μύρια δε αυτών τα άνθη, ούδε 10 εστεφάνωνται τάς κεφαλάς ως απόχρωσης αύτοΐς τής κόμης, πτερά δε κυάνεα καί φοινικά καί χρυσά ενίοις μόνον ου καυτόν πλήττει τον άερα ξύν αρμονία μουσική, φευ τών ταλάρων, εις ούς άποτίθενται τα μήλα, ως πολλή μεν περί 15 αυτούς ή σαρδώ, πολλή δε ή σ μάραγδος, αληθής δ' ή μάργηλις, ή συνθήκη δἐ αυτών '\\φαίστου νοείσθω. ου δε κλιμάκων δέονται προς τα δένδρα παρ’ αυτού'	νψ·ου γάρ και ες αυτά
πετονται τά μήλα.
2υ (3) καί ΐνα μή τούς χορεύοντας λέγω μεν ή τούς διαθεοντας ή τούς καθεύδοντας ή ως γάνυν-ται τών μήλων εμφαγόντες, 'ίδωμεν ο τι ποτε ούτοι νοούσιν. οι γάρ κάλλιστοι τών Ερώτων ιδού τετταρες νπεξελθόντες τών αΧλων δύο μεν ‘ΙϊΓαύτών άντιπεμπουσι μήλο ν άλΧήΧοις, ή δε ετερα δυάς ό μεν τοξεύει τον ετερον, ό δε άντιτοξεύει καί ούδε απειλή τοΐς προσώποις επεστιν, αλλά καί στέρνα παρεχουσιν άλλήλοις, ίν εκεί που τά
1	χρυσό. Olearius : χρυσα.7.
2	atWas Rolule : αυτά.
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left free between them to walk in, and tender grass borders the paths, fit to be a couch for one to lie upon. On the ends of the branches apples golden and red iind yellow invite the whole swarm of Cupids to harvest them. The Cupids’ quivers are studded with gold, and golden also are the darts in them; but bare of these and untrammelled the whole band flits about, for they have hung their quivers on the apple trees; and in the grass lie their broidered mantles^ and countless are the colours thereof. Neither do the Cupids wear crowns on their beads, for their hair suffices. Their wings, dark blue and purple and in some cases golden, all but beat the very air and make harmonious music. Ah, the baskets1 into which they gather the apples ! What abundance of sardonyx, of emeralds, adorns them, and the pearls are true pearls ; but the workmanship must be attributed to Hephaestus ! But the Cupids need no ladders wrought by him to reach the trees, for aloft they fly even to where the apples hang.
Not to speak of the Cupids that are dancing or running about or sleeping, or how they enjoy eating the apples, let us see what is the meaning of these others. For here are four of them, the most beautiful of all, withdrawn from the rest; two of them are throwing an apple back and forth, and the second pair are engaged in archery, one shooting at his companion and the latter shooting back. Nor is there any trace of hostility in their faces ; rather they offer their breasts to each other, in order that the missiles may pierce them there, no
1 Cf. the wool basket of Helen which was the work of Hephaestus, Od. 4, \25 αργύρων τάλαοον
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βεΧη περάσηθ καΧόν τ6 αϊντ/μα' σκοπεί jap, el 30 7του2 ξυνίημι του ζωγράφου. φιΧια ταύτα, ω παΐ, καί άΧΧηΧων ίμερο?, οι μεν <yap δια τού μηΧου παίζοντες πόθου άρχονται, οθεν ό μεν άφίησι φϊΧήσας τό μηΧον, ο be υπτιαις αυτό ύπούεχεται ταί? χερσί δῆλον ως αντιφιΧησων, ει 35 Χάβοι, καί αντί πεμψων αυτό' τ ο be των τοξοτών 303 Κ. ζεύyoς εμπεύούσιν έρωτα ηύη φθανοντα. και φημι τους μεν παίζειν επι τω αρξασθαι τού εραν, τούς be τοξεύειν επι τω μη Χηξαι τού ποθου.
(4) εκείνοι μεν ούν, περί ούς οι ποΧΧοΙ θεαται, 5 θυμω συμπεπτώκασι καί εχει τις αύτους πάΧη. Χεξω και την πάΧην· καί yap τούτο εκΧιπαρεΐς. ό μεν ηρηκε τον άντίπαΧον περιπτας αύτω κατο, των νώτων καί εις πνίημα άποΧαμβανει και καταύεΐ τοϊς σκεΧεσιν, ό be ούτε απα^/ορεύει καί 10 ορθός ύπανίσταται καί biaXvei την χβΐρα, ύφ' ής liyχεται, στρεβΧώσας ενα των ύακτύΧων, μεθ ον ούκετι οι Χοιποι εχουσιν ούύε είσιν εν τω απρίξ, ἀλγεῖ δε ό 3 στρεβΧούμένος καί κατεσθίει τού συμπαΧαιστού 4 τό ούς. όθεν ύυσχεραίνου-
1	περάσρ Ilerelier : ττετάσ?; F, ττελάστ] cet.
2	εϊ ττου Sehenkl : οπού F, ει τι Ρ.
3	ό added by Keiske and Jacobs.
4	συμπαλαιστοΰ Sehenkl : παλαιστυΰ. 1
1 For Cupids engaged in athletic sports, see the sarco-plumus relief in Florence, Baumeister, Denkmaler Ι, ρ. 50-, tig. 544 (Fig. 2).
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doubt. It is a beautiful riddle ; come, let us see if perchance I can guess the painter’s meaning. This is friendship; my boy, and yearning of one for the other. For the Cupids who play ball with the apple are beginning to fall in love, and so the one kisses the apple before he throws it, and the other holds out his hands to catch it, evidently intending to kiss it in his turn if lie catches it and then to throw it back ; but the pair of archers are confirming a love that is already present. In a word, the first pair in their play are intent on falling in love, while the second pair are shooting arrows that they may not cease from desire.
Fig. 2.—Erotes boxing and wrestling.
As for the Cupids further «away, surrounded by many spectators, they have come at each other with spirit and are engaged in a sort of wrestling-match.1 1 will describe the wrestling also, since you earnestly desire it. One has caught his opponent by lighting on his back, and seizes his throat to choke him, and grips him with his legs; the other does not yield, but struggles upright and tries to loosen the hand that chokes him by bending back one of the fingers till the others no longer hold or keep their grip. In pain the Cupid whose finger is being bent back bites the ear of his opponent. The Cupids who are spectators are angry with him for
25
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15 σιν οι θεωμενοι των Κρώτων ω? ά8ικούντι και εκπαΧαίοντι και μήΧοις αν τον καταΧιθούσι.
(5) μη8ε ό λαγώ? ημάς εκείνος Βιαφνγέτω, συνθηράσωμεν 8ε αυτόν τοῖς 'Έρωσι. τούτο το θηρίον υποκαθ ήμενον ταΐς μηΧεαις καί σ ιτ ούμε-20 νον τα πίπτοντα εις yrp> μηΧα, ποΧΧά 8ε καί ημίβρωτα καταΧείπον 8ιαθηρωσιν ουτοι καί κατ-αράσσουσιν ό μεν κρότω χειρων, ό 8ε κεκραγώς, 6 δε άνασείων την χΧαμύ8α, καί οι μεν ύπερπετον-ται τού θηρίου καταβοώντες, οί 8ε μεθεπουσιν 25 αυτό πεζοί κατ' ίχνος, 6 8' ως επιρρίψων εαυτόν ίορμησε. καί το θηρίον αΧΧην ετράπετο, ο 8ε επιβουΧεύει τω σκεΧει τού λαγώ, του 8ε καί 8ιωΧίσθησεν ηρηκότα. ηεΧωσιν ουν καί κατα-πεπτώκασιν 6 μεν ες ττΧευράν, ό 8ε πρηνης, οι 8ε 30 ύπτιοι, πάντες δε εν τοι? της 8ιαμαρτίας σχη-μασι. τοξεύει 8ε ού8είς, άΧΧά πειρώνται αυτόν εΧεΐν ζώντα ίερεΐον τη Άφρο8ίτη η8ιστον. (6) οίσθα yap που το περί τού Xayco Xεyoμεvov, ως ποΧύ ττ)ς Άφρο8ί της μετεστιν αν τω. λἐγετ αι 35 συν περί μεν τού θήΧεος θηΧιίζειν τε αύτο α .'Ι··Ι Κ. ετεκε και άποτίκτειν πάΧιν επί ταύτω yiiXaKTi· καλ επικυίσ κει 1 8ε καί ού8ε εις χρόνος αύτω τού τοκετού κενός. τό 8ε άρρεν σπείρει τε, ως φύσις άρρενων, καί άποκυίσκει παρ' ό πεφυκεν. οι 8ε
1 licrfxl. III. 10S ϊπικυϊσκ* ται μοννον πάντων θηρίων; quoted by Athcnacus 4U0 E with the reading έπ,κυ’ισκα.
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this as unfair and contrary to the rules of wrestling, and pelt him with apples.
And let not the hare yonder escape us, but let us join the Cupids in hunting it down. The creature was sitting under the trees and feeding on the apples that fell to the ground but leaving many half-eaten; but the Cupids hunt it from place to place and make it dash headlong, one by clapping his hands, another by screaming·, another by waving his cloak ; some fly above it with shouts, others on foot press hard after it. and one of these makes a rush in order to hurl himself upon it. The creature changes its course and another Cupid schemes to catch it by the leg. but it slips away from him just as it is caught. So the Cupi'Is, laughing, have thrown themselves on the ground, one on his side, one on his face, others on their backs, all in attitudes of disappointment. But there is no shootimr of arrows at the hare, since they are trying to catch it alive as an offering most pleasing to Aphrodite. For you know. I imagine, what is said of the hare, that it possesses the gift of Aphrodite to an unusual degree.1 At any rate it is said of the female that while she suckles the young she has borne, she bears another litter to share the same milk : forthwith she conceives again, nor is there any time at all when she is not carrying young. As for the male, he not only begets offspring1 in the way natural to males, but also himself bears νοιιηε, contrary to nature. And perverted lovers have found in the
1 This tradition of the fertility of the hare is frequently mentioned by ancient writers; cf. Hero·!. III. 10S : Arist. Ί' gen. enim. 777 a 32. ΤΙ if. nnvm. 042 b 31. -”74 υ 3'.). Πο 5 a 0; Plut. 31 or.	; Aelian. Hist, ar vrn. 13. 12.
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5 άτοποι των εραστών καί πειθώ τινα ερωτικήν εν αν τω κατεηνωσαν βιαίω τέχνη τα παιδικά, θηρώμενοι.
(7)	ταύτα μεν ουν καταλίπωμεν άνθρωπος άδίκοις και άναζίοις τού άντεράσθαι, σύ δε μοι 10 την * Αφ ροδίτην βΧεπε. πού δη καί κατά τί των μήΧων εκείνη ; 1 δρας την ΰπαντρον πέτραν, η<ς νάμα κυανώτατον ύπεκτρεχει χΧωρόν τε καί πδτιμον, δ δη καί διοχετεύεται ποτον είναι τ αι? μηΧεαις ; ενταύθα μοι την Άφροδίτην νοεί, Νι/μ-15 φών οίμαι αυτήν ιδρυμένων, οτι αύτάς εποίησεν Ερώτων μητέρας καί διά τούτο εύπαιδας. καί κάτοπτρον δε το άρ^/υρούν καί το ύπόχρυσον εκείνο σανδάΧιον καί αι περόναι αι χρυσαϊ, ταύτα πάντα ούκ άρχώς άνήπται. Χέηει δε *20 Αφροδίτης είναι, καί ηεηραπται τούτο, καί Νυμφών δώρα είναι λίγεται. καί οι 'Έρωτες δε άπάρχονται τών μήΧων καί περιεστώτες εύχονται καΧον αύτοίς είναι τον κήπον.
ζ' ΜΕΜΧΩΝ
(1 Ί1 μεν στρατιά ΧΙεμνονος, τά οπΧα δε ■25 αντοϊς άπόκειται καί προτίθενται τον με^ιστον αυτών επί θρηνώ, βεβΧηται δε κατά το στερνόν εμοί δοκεϊν ύπο της μεΧίας. ευρών 2 γάρ πεδίον ευρύ καί σκηνάς καί τείχος εν στρατοπεδω καί 7τόΧιν συμπεφραημενην τείχεσιν ούκ οίδ' όπως :ΐθ ούκ Αιθίοπες ούτοι καί Τροία ταύτα, θρηνεΐται 1
1 (iceii/y Olearius : iKtlvrj.
2 Kolule conj. 6ρων
Fig. 3.—The Death of Jilemnon,
[To face p. 29.
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hare a certain power to produce love, attempting to secure the objects of their affection by a compelling magic art.1
But let us leave these matters to men who are wicked and do not deserve to have their love returned; and do you look; please; at Aphrodite. But where is she and in what part of the orchard yonder? Do you see the overarching rock from beneath ivhich springs water of the deepest blue, fresh and good to drink, which is distributed in channels to irrigate the apple trees ? Be sure that Aphrodite is there, where the Nymphs, I doubt not, have established a shrine to her, because she has made them mothers of Cupids and therefore blest in their children. The silver mirror, that gilded sandal, the golden brooches, all these objects have been hung there not without a purpose. They proclaim that they belong to Aphrodite, and her name is inscribed on them, and they are said to be gifts of the Nymphs. And the Cupids bring first-fruits of the apples, and gathering around they pray to her that their orchard may prosper.
7.	MEM ΧΟΝ
This is the army of Memnon; their arms have been laid aside, and they are laying out the body of their chief for mourning ; he has been struck in the breast, I think, by the ashen spear. For when 1 find a broad plain and tents and an entrenched cam]) and a city fenced in with walls, I feel sure that these are Ethiopians and that this city is Troy
1 i.e. by making a present of a hare they exercise a sort of constraint upon the beloved.
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δε ΧΙέμνων 6 της ΊΙους·. τούτον άφικόμενον 305 Κ. ιιμύναι τη Τροία κτείνει, φασίν, ό τού Π?;λἐω? μἐγαυ ηκοντα καί ούδέν αν αυτού μείω. (2) σκοπεί yap, 'όσος μεν κείται κατά της γῆ?, όσος δέ ό των βοστρύχων άσταχυς, ούς οίμαί Νείλω ό έτρεφε" Νείλου yap Αιγύπτιοι μεν εχουσι τ ας έκβοΧάς, Αιθίοπες δέ τ ας ίτ?;γά?. όρα το είδος, ως ερρωται καί των όφθαΧμων ιιποΧωΧότων, όρα τον ϊουΧον ως καθ' ηΧικίαν τω κτείναντι. ούδ' αν μεΧανα φαίης τον ΧΙεμνονα' τό yap 10 ακράτως εν αν τω μεΧαν ύποφαίνει τι άνθους.
(3)	αι δε μετέωροι δαίμονες Έώ? επι τω παιδί πενθούσα κατηφή ποιεί τον "\\Χιον καί δεΐται της Νυκτός άφικέσθαι προ καιρού καί τό στρατόπεδον επισχεΐν, ΐνα iyykvpTai οι κΧέψαι Ιδ τον νίον, Αιός που ταύτα νεύσαντος. και ιδού έκκέκΧεπται καί εστιν επί τέρμασι της ypaφΎjς^ πού δη2 καί κατά τί της γ ἡ? ; τάφος ούδαμού Μέμνονος, 6 δέ ΧΙέμνων εν Αιθιοπία μεταβε-βΧηκως εις Χιθον μεΧανα. και τό σχήμα καθη-20 μενού, τό δέ είδος εκείνου,3 οιμαι, καί προσ-βιίΧΧει τω άγάλματι ή άκτίς τού Ήλιου, δοκεϊ yap 6 Ἕλιο? οίονει πΧηκτρον κατά στόμα
1	τάφοj add. I>runn, Symh. 443 ; “his tomb is at the edge of the painting.”
2	7τον δη Jacobs : σπουδή.
3	εκείνο υ Fairbanks : έκβιΥο. 1
1 According to Pliny (X.If. 0. 182) Memnou was king of the Ethiopians in Africa (not of the Ethiopians in the Far Hast) at the time of the Trojan war. The western section of Thebes in Kgypt was known as Memnoneia, and here on the left bank of the Xilestill remain the two colossal seated figures of Memnou erected by Amenliotep III. They are made of a 30
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and that it is Memnon, the son of Eos, λ\1ιο is being· mourned. When he came to the defence of Troy, the son of Peleus, they say, slew him, mighty though he was and likely to be no whit inferior to his opponent. Notice to what huge length he lies on the ground, and how long is the crop of curls, which he grew, no doubt, that he might dedicate them to the Nile ; for while the mouth of the Nile belongs to Egypt, the sources of it belong to Ethiopia. See his form, how strong it is, even though the light has gone from his eyes; see his downy beard, how it matches his age with that of his youthful slayer. You would not say that Memnon’s skin is really black, for the pure black of it shows a trace of ruddiness.
As for the deities in the sky, Eos mourning over her son causes the Sun to be downcast and begs Night to come prematurely and check the hostile army, that she may be able to steal away her son, no doubt with the consent of Zeus. And look ! Memnon has been stolen away and is at the edge of the painting. Where is he ? In what part of the earth ? No tomb of Memnon is anywhere to be seen but in Ethiopia he himself has been transformed into a statue of black marble.1 The attitude is that of a seated person, but the figure is that of Memnon yonder, if 1 mistake not, and the ray of the sun falls on the statue. For the sun, striking the lips of
conglomerate limestone and are 20 metres in height above the pedestal. The northern one of the two, which has been broken in several pieces and set up again, is the figure here referred to. The marvellous tone or “voice” presumably was produced (before the figure was broken) by the sudden expansion of the stone from heat, when the rays of the rising sun fell on it.
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εμπίπτων τω Μ έμνονι έκκαλείσθαι φωνήν έκείθεν καί λαλούντι σοφία μάτι παραμυθείσθαι 25 την 'Ημέραν.
η ΛΜΤΜΩΝΗ
(1)	Πεζεύοντι την θάλασσαν τω ΤΙοσειΒώνι έντετύχηκας οίμαι παρ 'Ομηρω, οτε κατά του? Αχαιούς άπο Alya)ν στέλλεται, κα\ η θάλασσα yaληvηv άyει παραπέμπουσα αυτόν αύτοΐς 30 ϊπποις καί αύτοΐς κήτεσι' κάκεΐ1 yap εκείνα έπεται καλ σ αινεί τον ΗοσειΒώνα ως ενταύθα. εκεί μεν ούν ηπειρωτων οίμαι των ίππων αίσθάνη—χαλκόποΒάς τε yap αυτούς άξιοι είναι και ώκυπέτας καί μάστιγι πληττεσ-306 Κ. θαι—ενταύθα Βε ιππόκαμποι το άρμα, εφυΒροι τάς όπλάς καί νευστικοϊ και yλavκol και νη Αία οσα Βελφϊνες. κάκεί μεν Βυσχεραίνειν ο ΠοσειΒών εοικε καί νεμεσάν τω Αιί κλίνοντι το 5 'Ελληνικόν καί βραβεύοντι αύτοίς άπο τού χείρονος, ενταύθα Βε φαιΒρος yέypaπτaι καί Ιλαρόν βλέπει καί σεσόβηται μάλα ερωτικώς.
(2)	yΑμυμώνη yap η Ααναού θαμίζουσα επί το τού Ινάχου ύΒωρ κεκράτηκε τού θεού και 10 στέλλεται θηρεύσων αυτήν ούπω ξυνιεΐσαν, οτι έράται. το yoBv περίφοβου της κόρης καί το πάλλεσθαι καί η κάλπις η χρυσή Bιaφεύyoυσa τάς χεΐρας Βηλοΐ την Άμυμώνην έκπεπληχθαι καί άπορεΐν, τί βουλόμενος ό 15 ΗοσειΒών εκλείπει πανσυΒί την θάλασσαν,
1 κακξΊ Jacobs : καί.
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Memnon as a plectrum strikes the lyre, seems to summon a voice from them, and bv this speech-producing artifice consoles the Goddess of the Day.
8.	AMY ΜΟΝΕ
Poseidon’s journey over the sea I think you have come upon in Horner^ when he sets forth from Aegae1 to join the Achaeans, and the sea is calm, escorting him with its sea-horses and its sea-monsters; for in Homer they follow Poseidon and fawn upon him as they do here in the painting. There, I imagine, your thought is of dry-land horses—for Homer2 maintains that they are f· bronze-hoofed/’ “swiftly flying/’ and “smitten by the lash”—but here it is hippoeamps that draw the chariot, creatures with web-footed hoofs, good swimmers, blue-eyed, and; by Zeus, in all respects like dolphins. There in Homer3 Poseidon seems to be angry, and vexed with Zeus for turning back the Greek forces and for directing the contest to their disadvantage; while here he is painted as radiant, of joyous look, and deeply stirred by love. For the sight of Amymone, the daughter of Danaus^as she visits the waters of lnachus, lias overmastered the god and he sets out to pursue the girl, who does not yet know that she is loved.4 At any rate the fright of the maiden, her trembling, and the golden pitcher falling from her hands make it evident that Amymone is astounded and at a loss to know with what purpose Poseidon so precipitately
1 11. 13. 27 ff.	2 II. 13. 23 f.
3	Cf. 11. 5. 37 and 15. 510.
4	The pursuit of Amymone by Poseidon was frequently depicted on vase paintings, cf. Overbeck, Kunstmithologie, Poseidon, p. 370f. (Fig. 4).
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Χευκάν τε υπό φύσεως ουσαν ο χρυσός περι-στίΧβει κέρασας την abyrjv τω ύ8ατι. ύπεκ-στώμεν, ω παΐ, τη νύμφη' και yap κύμα η8η κυρτούται ες τον ηάμον, yXaoKov ετι και τ ου 20 χαροπου τρόπου, πορφυρουν δε αυτό ό Υίοσει8ών y ράψε ι.
θ' ΕΛΟΣ
(Ι)''Ύπομβρος μεν ή yrj, φερει 8ε κάΧαμον και φΧοιόν, α 8η άσπαρτα και άνηροτα 8ί8ωσιν ή των εΧών ευφυΐα, και μυρίκη yεypaπτaι και 2ο κύπειρον' καί yap ταΰτά ἐστι των εΧων. ορη 8ε ουρανομήκη περιβεβΧηται φύσεως ου μιας· τά μεν yap την πίτυν παρεχόμενα Xεπτόyεωv τιθεΐ, τα 8ε κυπαρίττω κομωντα της άργιλωδου?
1	(’f. Ι hi. 11. 243: πορφύριον δ’ άρα κνμα . . . κυρτωθώ.
2	Tims enriching the marriage chamber, ami concealing the pair.
3	<hi. 9. 1 (»9 : τα 7’ άαπα τα καί άνήρυτα πάντα φ 'ιονται, of the island of the Cyclop i 2 3s.
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leaves the sea; and her natural pallor is illumined by the gold of the pitcher, as its brightness is reflected in the water. Let us withdraw, my boy, and
leave the maiden; for already a wave is arching1 over for the nuptials, and, though the water is still bright and pellucid in appearance, Poseidon will presently paint it a purple hue.2
9.	A MARSH
The earth is wet and bears reeds and rushes, which the fertile marsh causes to grow “ unsown and untilled/’3 and tamarisk and sedge4 are depicted; for these are marsh-plants. The place is encompassed by mountains heaven high, not all of one type ; for some that are covered with pine trees suggest a light soil, others luxuriant with cypress trees proclaim that their soil is of clay, and yonder
4 Suggested by II. 21. 350 f. : μυρικαι . . . τ/δέ nvireipov.
35 d 2
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λ ἐγ et, ελάται Be εκεΐναι τί άλλο γε ή Βυσχεί-30 μερον και τραχύ το ορος; ου yap άσπάζονται βώλον ούΒε αηαττωσι θάλπεσθαι' ταύτά τοι καί άποικούσι των πεΒίων ως εν τοΐς ορεσι ραίον αύξόμεναι τω άνεμω.1 τπμ/αϊ Βε άποβλύζουσι ;Ὁ7 Κ. των ορών, αι Βή ρεουσαι κάτω καί κοινούμεναι το ΰΒωρ έλος υττ αυτών το πεΒίον, ου μην άτακτόν ye ούΒε οϊον πεφύρθαι’ Βιήκται Βε αυτού το νάμα υπό της yραφής, ως αν και ή 5 φύσις αύτο Bujyayev ή σοφή πάντων, μαιάνΒρους Βε πολλούς ελίττει σέλινου βρύοντας άyaθoύς ναυτίλλεσθαι τ οΐς ορνισι τ οΐς ύγροΐς. (2) όρας γάρ που τάς νήττας, ως εφυΒροι Βιολισθάνουσιν άναφυσώσαί τινας οιον αυλούς τού ΰΒατος. τί 10 Βή το τών χηνών έθνος; καί yap Βή κάκείνοι yeypάφaτaι κατά την εαυτών φύσιν επιπόλαιοι τε καί πλωτήρες, τούς Βε επί μακροϊν τοΐν σκελοΐν, τούς περιττούς το ράμφος ξένους οιμαι αίσθάνη και αβρούς άλλον άλλου πτερού, και τα 15 σχήματα Βε αυτών ποικίλα' ό μεν yap επί πέτρας αναπαύει τω πόΒε κατά ενα, ό Βε ψύχει το πτερόν, ό δἐ εκκαθαίρει, ό Βε ήρηκε τι εκ τού νΒατος, ό Βε εις τήν yrjv άπονενευκεν επισιτίσασ-θαί τι εκεϊθεν.
20	(3) ήνιοχείσθαι Βε τούς κύκνους υπό τών
Ερώτων θαύμα ούΒεν' ά^μρωχοι yάp οι θεοί καί Βεινοί παίζειν ες τούς όρνιθας, οθεν μηΒε τήν ήνιόχησιν άpyώς παρελθωμεν μηΒε αυτό τό
1	Jacobs : τ ον
1 (Υ. II. 11. 25G : ave^uTpecpes ίγχοι, “a wind-nurtured
spear.v
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fir trees—what else do they mean than that the mountain is storm-swept and rugged? For firs do not like rich soil nor do they care for warmth; accordingly their place is at a distance from the plains, since they grow more readily in the mountains because of the wind.1 And springs are breaking forth from the mountain sides; as they flow down and mingle their waters below, the plain becomes a marsh ; not, however, a disordered marsh or the kind that is befouled with mud; but the course of its waters is directed in the painting just as if nature, wise in all things, directed it, and the stream winds in many a tortuous meander, abounding in parsley and suited for the voyaging of the water-fowl. For you see the ducks^ I am sure, how they glide along the water-course blowing jets of water from their bills.2 And what of the tribe of geese? Indeed, they too are painted in accordance with their nature, as resting on the water and sailing on it. And those long-legged birds with huge beaks, you doubtless recognize as foreign, the birds delicately coloured each with different plumage. Their attitudes also are various; one stands on a rock resting first one foot and then the other, one dries its feathers, one preens them, another has snatched some prey from the water, and yet another has bent its head to the land so as to feed on something there.
No wonder that the swans are ridden by Cupids; for these gods are mischievous and prone to sport with birds,, so let us not pass by without noticing either their riding or the waters in which this
2 For αυλούς cf. Oil. 22. 18 : αύλύς ava ρίνας -παχύς ήλθεν α'ίματ ος.
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ν8ωρ, εν ω ταύτα. το μεν yap 8η ΰ8ωρ τούτο 25 κάΧΧιστον τού εΧονς πηyής αύτο 8ι8ούσης αντό-θεν, σννίσταται 8ε εις κοΧνμβηθ ραν τταηκά\ην. 8ιά μέσον yap τον ν8ατος αμάραντα νεύει τα μεν ενθεν, τα 8ε εκεϊθεν, ή8εϊ<> άστάχνες και βάιΧΧοντες ανθεί το ν8ωρ. περί τούτονς ηνιο-30 χονσιν 'Έρωτες ιερούς καί χρνσοχαΧινονς ορνις 6 μεν πάσαν η ν ία ν εν8ι8ούς, 6 8ε άνακόπτων, ο 8ε επιστρεφων, 6 8ε περί την νύσσαν εΧαύνων— καί παρακεΧενομενων τοις κύκνοις άκούειν 86κει και άπειΧούντων άΧΧηΧοις καί τωθαζόντων' 35 ταντα yap τοΐς προσώποις επεστιν—ο δἐ κατα-βάΧΧει τον πεΧας, 6 8ε καταβεβΧηκεν, ο 8ε 308 Κ. ^άπησεν εκπεσειν τον ορνιθος, ως Χούσαιτο εν τω ίππο8ρόμω. (4) κύκΧω 8ε ταις οχθαις εφεστάσιν οι μονσικώτεροι των κύκνων επά-8οντες οίμαι τον ορθιον ως προς τροπον τ οΐς 5 άμιΧΧωμενοις. σημεϊον της α8ής όρόίς το πτηνον μειράκιον' άνεμος τούτο Ζ εφνρος την ω8ην τ οΐς κύκνοις εν8ι8ούς. yεypaπτaι 8ε άπαΧον και χαρίεν εις αΓυιγμα τον πνεύματος, και αι πτ εpvyες ηπΧωντ αι τ οις κύκνοις προς το πΧητ-10 τεσθαι νπο τού άνεμον.
(δ) ί8ού καί ποταμός νπεξερχεται τού εΧονς ενρνς και νποκνμαίνων, 8ιαβαίνονσι 8 αντον αίπόΧοι και νομεις επι ζεύ~/ματος. ει 8ε των aiycov επαινοίης τον ζωypάφov, ότι αντας νπο-15 σκιρτωσας και άyεpώχovς yεyρaφεv, ή των προβάτων, ότι σχοΧαΐον αντοΐς τό βά8ισμα και 38
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scene lies. Here indeed is the most beautiful water of the marsh, issuing direct from a spring, and it forms a swimming-pool of exceeding beauty. In the midst of the pool amaranth flowers are nodding this way and that, sweet clusters that pelt the water with their blossoms. It is among these clusters that Cupids are riding sacred birds with golden bridles, one giving free rein, another drawing in, another turning, another driving around the goalpost. Just imagine that you hear them urging on their swans, and threatening and jeering at one another—for this is all to be seen in their faces. One is trying to give his neighbour a fall, another has done it, still another is glad enough to have fallen from his bird that he may take a bath in the race-course. On the banks round about stand the more musical swans, singing the orthian strain,1 I think, as befits the contestants. The winged youth you see is an indication that a song is being sung, for he is the wind Zephyrus and he gives the swans the keynote of their song. He is painted as a tender and graceful boy in token of the nature of the southwest -wind, and the wings of the swans are unfolded that the breezes may strike them.
Behold, a river also issues from the marsh, a broad rippling stream, and goatherds and shepherds are crossing it on a bridge. If you were to praise the painter for his goats, because be has painted them skipping about and prone to mischief, or for his sheep because their gait is leisurely as if their fleeces were a burden,2 or if we were to dwell
1	“Orthian strain,” a familiar high-pitched melody.
2	Cf. Hesiod, Op. ‘234, “ Their woolly sheep are burdened with fleeces.”
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olov άχθος οι μαΧΧοί,1 τ ας τε σύριγγας ει 8ιεξίοιμεν η τούς χρωμενους αύταίς, ως ύπεσταΧ-μενω τω στόματι αύΧούσι, σ μικρόν επαινεσο-20 μέθα της γραφής και όσον εις μίμησιν ηκει, σοφίαν 8ε ούκ επαινεσόμεθα ού8ε καιρόν, α 8η κράτιστα 8οκει της τέχνης. (G) τις ονν η σοφία; ζεύγμα φοινίκων επιβεβΧηκε τω ποταμώ και μάλα ή8ύν εττ αύτώ λόγου’ ει8ώς yap το 2.') περί των φοινίκων λεγάμενου, οτ ι αυτών ο μεν άρσην τις, η 8ε θήΧεια, και περί τού γάμου σφών 8ιακηκοώς, οτι άγονται τάς θηΧείας περιβάΧΧον-τες αν τάς τοις κΧά8οις καί επιτείνοντες αυτού? εττ αν τάς, άφ’ εκατερου τον γένους ενα κατά μίαν 30 όχθην γεγραφεν. ειτα ό μεν ερα καί επικΧινεται και ύπεράΧΧεται του ποταμού, της 8ε ΘηΧείας ετι άφεστώσης ούκ εχων επιΧαβεσθαι κείται καί 8ουΧεύει ζεύξας το ν8ωρ, καί εστι τοΐς 8ιαβαί-νουσιν άσφαΧης υπό της τού φΧοιού τραχυ-35 τητος.
,309 Κ.	ι ΑΜΦΙΩΝ
(\) Της Χύρας το σόφισμα πρώτος 'Ερμης πή-ξασθαι Χεγεται κεράτοιν 8υοιν και ζυγού καί χεΧυος και 8ούναι μετά τον ΆπόΧΧω καί τάς Μούσας Άμφίονι τω Θ?//3αίω τό 8ώρον, ό 8ε 5 οίκων τάς Θ?;βα? ούπω τετειχισμενας άφηκε κατά τών Χίθων μεΧη και άκούοντες οί Χίθοι συνθεουσι’ ταύτα γάρ τά εν τη γραφή.
1 οί μαλλοί .Jacobs : f) μάλλον.
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on the pipes or on those \vho play them—the way they blow with puckered lips—we should praise an insignificant feature of the painting and one that lias to do solely with imitation ; but we should not be praising its cleverness or the sense of fitness it shows, though these, I believe, are the most important elements of art. Wherein, then, lies its cleverness? The painter has thrown a bridge of date palms across the river, and there is a very pretty reason for this ; for knowing that palms are said to be male and female, and having heard about their marriage, that the male trees take their brides by bending over toward the female trees and embracing them with their branches, lie has painted a palm of one sex on one bank and one of the other sex on the other bank. Thereupon the male tree falls in love and bends over and stretches out over the river ; and since it is unable to reach the female tree, which is still at a distance, it lies prone and renders menial service by bridging the water, and it is a safe bridge for men to cross on because of the roughness of its bark.
10. AM PH ΙΟΝ
The clever device of the lyre, it is said, was invented by Hermes, who constructed it of two horns and a crossbar and a tortoise-shell; and he presented it first to Apollo and the Muses, then to Amphion of Thebes.1 And Amphion, inasmuch as the Thebes of his day was not yet a vailed city, has directed his music to the stones, and the stones run together when they hear him. This is the subject of the painting.
1 Cf. Paus. 9. 5. 8.
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(2)	πρώτην ούν 8ιαθεώ την λύραν, el καθ’ αυτήν yky ραπ τ αι. τ ο μεν yap κεράς “αίγῖς ίξάλου” 10 ΤΓΟίηταί φασι, χρήται δε αότω ό μ€υ μουσικος ες την λύραν, 6 8ε τοξότης ες τα οικεία. μελανα καί -πριονωτά όρας τα κέρατα καί 8εινά εναράξαι, ξύλα 8ε, οσα 8εϊ τη λύρα, πύξου -πάντα στρυφνού και λείου τον οζον—ελεφας ού8αμού της λύρας, 15 οΰττω οί άνθρωποι ει8ότες ούτε αυτό τό θηρίον ου τε ο τι τοϊς κέρασιν αυτού χρήσονται—καί η χελυς μελαινα μεν, 8ιηκρίβωται 8ε κατά την φύσιν καί λα^/αρούς περιβεβληται κύκλους άλλον ξυνάιττοντας άλλω ξανθοΐς τοΐς όφθαλμοΐς, 20 νευραι 8ε τα μεν υπό τη μayά8ι πρόσκεινται καί τοϊς όμφαλοϊς άπαντωσι, τα 8ε υπό τω ζυyω κοϊλαι 1 8οκούσι' σχήμα που τούτο αυτών άναλοΓγώτατον άνακεκλίσθαι σφάς όρθώς2 εν τη λύρα.
25	(3) ό 8ε Άμφιων τί φησι; τί άλλο ye ή3
τείνει τον νούν ες την πηκτί8α και παραφαίνει των 68όντων οσον άπόχρη τω α8οντι ; α8ει 8ε οίμαι την yrjv, ότι πάντων yev&eipa και μήτηρ ουσα και αυτόματα ή8η τα τείχη 8ί8ωσιν. ή κόμη 8ε 30 η8εϊα μεν καί καθ' εαυτην εναλύουσα μεν τω μετωπω, συyκaτιoύσa 8ε τω ιούλω παρά τό ούς και χρυσού τι επιφαίνουσα, η8ίων 8ε μετά τής μίτρας, ήν φασιν οι των αποθετών ποιηται
1	κοΓλαι Jacobs : κοίλα.
2	bpQus Benmlorf : ορθούς or opBas.
3	After η the M»S8. give ψάλλβι καί ή ertpa \f\p ; Jacobs deletes ή ereoa χβ)ρ ; Benndorf deletes the whole plirase, comparing 310 Κ 7.
1	Cf, II. 4. 105: τόξον . . . (ξάλου aly6s.
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Look carefully at the lyre first, to see if it is painted faithfully. The horn is the horn “ of a leaping goat/’1 as the poets say, and it is used by the musician for his lyre and by the bowman for his bow. The boms, you observe, are black and jagged and formidable for attack 2 All the Λνοοά required for the lyre is of boxwood^ firm and free from knots— there is no ivory anywhere about the l}rre_, for men did not yet know either the elephant or the use they were to make of its tusks. The tortoise-shell is black, but its portrayal is accurate and true to nature in that the surface is covered with irregular circles which touch each other and have yellow eyes; and the lower ends of the strings below the bridge lie close to the shell and are attached to knobs., while between the bridge and the crossbar the strings seem to be without support, this arrangement of the strings being apparently best adapted for keeping them stretched taut on the lyre.
And what is Amphion saying?3 Certainly he keeps his mind intent on the harp, and shows his teeth a little, just enough for a singer. No doubt he is singing a hymn to Earth because she, creator and mother of all things, is giving him his walls, which already are rising of their own accord. His hair is lovely and truthfully depicted, falling as it does in disorder on his forehead and mingling with the downy beard beside the ear, and showing a glint of gold ; but it is lovelier still where it is held by the headband—the headband “ wrought by the Graces, a
2	Cf. the frontispiece for a reconstruction of this lyre.
3	The text is faulty. Probably the sense is “ \Yhat do
you say Amphion is doing? What else than keeping his mind intent . .	? ”
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Χάριτας καμειν, ayaXpa ηόιστον καί ττροσ-310 Κ. εχεστατον τῆ λίμα. δο/ίώ μοι του 'lip μη ν βρω τι κατειΧημμενον hovvai τω Άμφίονι άμφω τα όώρα. καί ή χΧαμυς, η ν φορβΐ, κάκείνη παρά τοι) Έρμου τάχα' ου yap εφ’ ῖνό? μἐνεἶ χρώ-5 ματος, ιίΧΧά τρέπεται καί κατά την Ίριν μεταν-θει. (4) κάθηταί he επί κοΧωνού τω μεν ποόί κρούων συμμεΧες, τη όεξια he παραπΧηττων τά? ι'βυράς- ψάΧΧει καί ή ετερα χάίρ όρθαΐς ταΐς τώυ haκτύXωv προβοΧαΐς, όπερ ωμήν ίτΧασ-10 τικην άπαυθαόιεϊσθαι μόνην, elev. (5) τά he των Χίθων πω? εχει; πάντες επί την ωάην συνθεουσι καί άκούουσι καί ηίνεται τείχος, καί τό μεν εξωκοόόμηται, το he άναβαίνει, τό he άρτι κατεβάΧοντο.1 φιλότιμοι καί ήόεϊς οι Χίθοι \ζΓ καί θητεύοντες μουσική, το he τείχος επτάπυΧον, οσοι της Χύρας οι τόνοι.
ι α	ΦΑΕΘΩΝ
(1) Χρυσά των 'ΗΧιάόων τα όάκρυα. Φαεθοντι Χοηος αυτά ρείν τούτον yάp ίralha Ήλ/ου yevo-μενον επιτοΧμήσαι τω πατρωω όίφρω κατά 20 έρωτα ηνιοχήσεως καί μη κατασχόντα την ηνίαν σφαΧήναι καί εν τω Ήριόανω ττεσεΐν—ταύτα
1 κατεβάΚοντο Schenkl et al. : κατ(\ίβοντο ΟΓ /careAaSev.
1 Plato, Phacdrus 2<tJa quotes a passage on Love from the Secret Verses (Jowett, “apocryphal writings”) of Homer. The subject is discussed by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, SOI f.
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most lovely ornament/’ as the poets of the Secret Verses1 say—and quite in keeping Avith the lyre. My own opinion is that Hermes gave Amphion both these gifts, both the lyre and headband, because he was overcome by love for him. And the chlamys he wears, perhaps that also came from Hermes ; for its colour does not remain the same but changes and takes on all the hues of the rainbow.2 Amphion is seated on a low mound, beating time with his foot and smiting the strings with bis right hand. His left hand is playing, too, with fingers extended straight,3 a conception which I should have thought only plastic art would venture. Well, bow about the stones ? They all run together toward the singing, they listen, and they become a Avail. At one point the wall is finished, at another it is rising, at still another the foundation is just laid. The stones are eager in rivalry, and happy, and devoted slaves of music ; and the wall lias seven gates, as the strings of the. lyre are seven.
11. PHAETHON
Golden are the tears of the daughters of Helius. The story is that they are shed for Phaethon; for in his passion for driving this son of Helius ventured to mount his father’s chariot, but because he did not keep a firm rein he came to grief and fell into the Eridanus—wise men interpret the story as
2	Does this mean that Hermes descends by the rainbow ? Certainly the rainbow {i.e., Iris) is like Hermes, a messenger from the gods to men.
3	i.e. the left hand is raised, after the stroke, and the fingers, pointing toward the spectators, are foreshortened.
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τοι? μεν σοφοΐς πλεονεξία τι? είναι 8οκει τού 7τυρώ8ους, ποιηταίς 8ε καί ζω^/ράφοις ίπποι και άρμα—καί συyχειτaι τά ουράνια. (2) σκοπεί 25 yap- νύξ μεν εκ μεσημβρίας ελαύνει την ημέραν, 6 δε ήλιου κύκλος εις yrjv ρεών ελκει τούς άστε-ρας. αί 8ε ΨΩραι τάς ιτύλας εκλιπούσαι φεύγον-σιν εις την άπαντώσαν αύταΐς άχλύν, και οι ίπποι της ζεύηλης εκπεσόντες οίστρω φέρονται. 30 απαγορεύει 8ε η Γῆ και τάς χεΐρας αίρει άνω pay8alov του πυρός ες αυτήν ιόντος, εκπίπτει 8ε τό μειράκιον καί καταφερεται—την τε yap :m Κ. κόμην εμπεπρησται και τα στέρνα ύποτύφεται —ποταμω τε Ήρώανω εμπεσεΐται και παρεξει μύθον τινα τω ΰ8ατι. (3) κύκνοι yap 8η άνα-φυσώντες η8ύ τι ενθεν καί ενθεν1 καί ποιη-5 σονται ω8ην τό μειράκιον, ayiXai τε αυτών άρθ είσαι Καύστρω ταύτα καί Τ στ ρω ασονται, και ού8εν άνηκοον εσται του τοιούτου λόγον, Ζεφύρω τε χρήσονται προς την ω8ην ελαφρω και ενο8ίω· λύεται yap συναυλίαν τού θρήνου 10 τοῖς κύκνοις όμoλoyησaι. ταύτά τοι καί πάρεστι τοίς ορνισιν, ώστε ορα1 2 3 καί ψάλλειν αυτούς οιον opyava.
(4)	τά 8ε επί τη όχθη γύναια, αι ούπω 8εν8ρα, φασι τάς 'Πλιά8ας επί τω ά8ελφίρ μεταφύναι
1 τι ϊνθίν καλ ίνθεν Jacobs : το ίνθςν or rb £vT€v8ev.
2 υρα Welcker : ωρα.
1	Cf. Lucretius 5. 392 ff.
2	Cf. II. 8. 4S5 f. : £v δ’ ἔπεσ’ Ώκ^ανω λaμπρbv <paos ηελίοιο, (λκοντα νύκτα μΙΚαιναν £π\ ζείδωρον άρουραν.
3	Cf. infra Phil. II, 34.
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indicating a superabundance of the fiery element in nature/ but for poets and painters it is simply a chariot and horses—and at his fall the heavens are confounded. Look ! Night is driving Dav from the noonday sky, and the sun’s orb as it plunges toward the earth draws in its train the stars.2 The H orae3 abandon their posts at the gates and flee toward the gloom that rises to meet them, while the horses have thrown off* their yoke and rush madly on. Despairing, the Earth raises her hands in supplication, as the furious fire draws near her. Now the youth is thrown from the chariot and is falling headlong 4— for his hair is on fire and his breast smouldering with the heat; his fall will end in the river Eridanus and will furnish this stream with a mythical tale. For swans scattered about, breathing sweet notes, will hymn the youth ; and Hocks of swans rising aloft will sing the story to Cayster and Ister ; 5 nor will any place fail to hear the strange story. And they will have Zephyrus, nimble god of wayside shrines, to accompany their song, for it is said that Zephyrus has made a compact with the swans to join them in the music of the dirge. This agreement is even now being carried out, for look ! the wind is playing on the swans as on musical instruments.
As for the women on the bank, not }’et completely transformed into trees, men say that the daughters of Helius on account of their brother’s
4	The fall of Phaethon is depicted, e.g. on an Arretine bowl (Fig. 5) and a Roman sarcophagus, both figured in Roscher, Lexikon d. grieeh. u. rom. Myth. III. 2, p. 2195 f.
3	The swans were said to spend the summer on the Cayster river in Lydia and the winter on the Danube (Ister) among the Hyperboreans. Cf. Himerius 79, 17d.
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lf> καί εις δένδρα Χήξαι δάκρυα τε άφιέναι. καί ή •'/ραφή ταυτα οϊδε· ρίζας yap βαΧΧομένη ταίς κορυφαία τ α μιν εις όμφαΧον δένδρα αύται, τό? δε χεΐρας δζοι φθάνουσι. φευ τής κόμης, ως απείρου πάντα. φευ των δακρύων, ως χρυσά. 20 καί το μεν 7τΧημμυρον εν τῆ των όφθαΧμων έδρα χαροπαϊς έπaυyάζει ταΐς κόραις καί olov ακτίνα εΧκει, τό δε ταΐς παρειαϊς εντύηχανον μαρμαίρει, περί το εκείνη ερευθος, τα δε στάζοντα κατά του στέρνου χρυσός ήδη. (5) θρηνεί καί 25 ό ποταμός άνέχων της δίνης καί τω μεν Φαέθοντι κόΧπον υπέχει—τό yap σχήμα δεξομένου—τάς δε *ΙίΧιάδας yεωpyήσει αύτίκα' αύραις yap καί κρυμοίς, ους άναδίδωσι, Xιθoυpyήσει και πε-σόντα υποδένεται καί διά φαιδρού του ύδατος 30 αιτάξει τοι? εν Ώκεανω βαρβάροις τά των α'^είρων ψέματα.
ι β' ΒΟΣΠΟΡΟΣ
(1) —Τά δε επϊ τή όχθη yovaia 1 παραβοώσι, 7ταρακάΧεΐν δε και τούς ίππους εοίκασι μή ρϊψαι τά παιδία μηδέ άποπτύσαι τον χαΧινόν, 312 Κ. έΧεϊν δε και συμπατήσαι τά θηρία, οι δε άκούου-σιν 61 μα ι καί ποιουσι ταυτα. θηράσαντας δε αυτούς και δαϊτα ήρηκότας διαπορθμεύει ναύς
1 τὰ . . . 7ΰναια deleted by Kayser, as repeated from 311.10 K. The beginning of this sketch is lost.
1 Amber was explained l>y the ancients as the “tears of the daughters of Helius.” The river Eridanus is a mj’thical 48
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mishap changed their nature and became trees., and that they shed tears. The painting recognizes the story, for it puts roots at the extremities of their toes, while some, over here, are trees to the waist, and branches have supplanted the arms of others. Behold the hair^ it is nothing but poplar leaves! Behold the tears, they are golden ! While the welling tide of tears in their eyes gleams in the bright pupils and seems to attract rays of light, and the tears on the cheeks glisten amid the cheek’s ruddy glow, yet the drops trickling down their breasts have already turned into gold. The river also laments, emerging from its eddying stream, and offers its bosom to receive Phaethon—for the attitude is of one ready to receive—and soon it will harvest the tears of the daughters of Helius;1 for the breezes and the chills which it exhales Avill turn into stone the droppings of the poplar trees, and it will catch them as they fall and conduct them through its bright waters to the barbarians by Ocean us.
12. BOSPHOROS
[The women on the bank] are shouting, and they seem to urge the horses not to throw their young riders nor yet to spurn the bit, but to catch the game and trample it underfoot; and these, I think, hear and do as they are bidden. And when the youths have finished the hunt and have eaten
stream in the far west near the end of the world, where lived the daughters of Helius. Geographers later connected it with the Ρο or the Rhone, which lay on the routes by which amber came to the Greeks from the North Sea and the Baltic, where lived “ the barbarians by Oceanus/’
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άπο της Ευρώπης ἐς την Ασίαν σταΒίους 5 μάλιστα που τἐτταρας—τουτί yap το iv μεσω τοΐν εθνοΐν—καί αύτερεται πλεουσιν.
(2) ϊδον καί πείσμα βάλλονται, δἐχεται Be αυτούς οικία μάλα ήΒεΐα θαλάμους ύποφαίνουσα και άνΒρώνας και θυρίΒων ίχνη, καί τείγο? Be 10 περιβεβληται καί επάλξεις εχει. το Be κάλλιστον αυτής, ήμίκυκλος περιεστηκε στοά τῆ θαλάσση κιρροειΒής ύπο τού εν αυτή λίθου. yevεσις εκ πηηάάν τω λίθω’ θερμόν yap νάμα ύπεκρεον τα της κάτω Φρυγία? ορη καί το ρεύμα 15 εις τάς λιθοτομίας eaayov ύπόμβρους εpyάζετaι των πετρών ενίας καί ύΒατώΒη ποιεί την εκφυσιν των λίθων, οθεν αυτών καί πολλά τά χρώματα, θολερον μεν yάp ένθα λιμνάζει κιρροειΒες ΒίΒωσι, καθαρον Be οπού κρυσταλλοειΒες εκείθεν, καί 20 ποικίλλει τάς πέτρας εν πολλαίς Βιαπινόμενον ταΐς τροπαίς.
(ο) ή άκτη Be ύψ7]λη και τοιούΒε μύθου φερει σύμβολα. κύρη καί παίς άμφω καλώ και φοιτώντε ταύτω ΒιΒασκάλω προσεκαύθησαν άλ-25 ληλοις καί περιβάλλειν ούκ οΰσης άΒείας ώρμησαν άποθανείν αιτο ταυτησϊ της πέτρας κάντεύθεν ήρθησαν εις την θάλασσαν εν ύστά-ταις καί πρώταις περιβολαΐς. και ο ’Έρως επι ττ) πέτρα τείνει την χεΐρα ες την θάλατταν, 30 ύποσημαινων τον μύθον 6 ζωypάφoς.
(4)	ή Βε εφεξής οικία, χηρεύει τι yύvaιov 1 2
1	The marble of Hierapolis is here described ; cf. Strabo, p. (529, Vitruvius 8. 3. 10.
2	Cf. Xenophon, Couviv. 4. ‘23 συμφοιτάν €is ταύτα διδασκα-
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their meal, a boat carries them across from Europe to Asia, about four stades—for this space intervenes between the countries—and they row themselves across.
See, they throw out a rope, and a bouse is receiving them, a charming house just showing chambers and halls for men and indications of windows, and it is surrounded by a vail with parapets for defence. The most beautiful feature of it is a semi-circular stoa following the curve of the sea. of yellowish colour by reason of the stone of which it is built. The stone is formed in springs; for a warm stream flowing out below the mountains of Lower Phrygia and entering the quarries submerges some of the rocks and makes the outcroppings of the stone full of water so that it assumes various colours.1 For the stream is foul where it is sluggish and produces a yellowish colour ; but where the water is pure a stone of crystal clearness is formed, and it gives to the rock various colours as it is absorbed in the many seams.
The lofty promontory gives a suggestion of the following tale :	A boy and girl, both beautiful
and under the tutelage of the same teacher, burned with love 2 for each other; and since they were not free to embrace each other, they determined to die at this very rock, and leaped from it into the sea in their first and last embrace. Eros on the rock stretches out his hand toward the sea., the painter’s symbolic suggestion of the tale.
In the house close by a woman lives alone;
λe?a εκτίνω . . . προσζκαύθη. “This hot flame of his was kindled when they used to go to school together.Trans. Todd, L.C.L.
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όξεΧ7)Χυθός τού άστεος δι οχΧον νέων άρπά-σεσθαι yap αυτό εφασαν καί αφειδώς εκώμαζον και δώροις επείρων. ή δ' οιμαι κομψόν τι ες 35 αυτούς εχουσα κνίζει τα μειράκια και δεύρο ύπεξεΧθούσα οίκεΐ την εχυράν ταύτην οικίαν.
:Π3 Κ. σκεψαι yap ως ώχύρωταν κρημνός τη θαΧάττη εφεστηκε τα μεν κΧυξόμενα ύιτωΧισθηκώς, τα δε άνω ύπερκείμενος εφαΧόν τινα ταύτην άνεμων οικίαν, ύφ' η ς καί ή θάΧαττα κυανωτερα φαίνε-5 ται καθιεμενων ες αυτήν των όφθαΧμών, καί η γῆ παρέχεται τα νεώς πάντα πΧην τού κινεΐσθαι. ες τούτο ήκουσαν το φρούριον ουδέ ως άποΧεΧοί-πασιν αυτήν οι ερώντες, άλλ’ ό μεν κυανόπρωρον, ό δε χρυσόπρωρον, ό δε αΧΧος αΧΧο τι των 10 7τοικίΧων άκατίων εμβεβηκώς πΧεΐ, κώμος αυτή, καΧοί τε και εστεφανωμενοι. καί ό μεν αύΧεΐ, ό δε κροτείν 1 φησίν, ό δε αδει οϊμαι, στεφάνους δε άναρριπτούσι καί φιΧήματα. και ουδέ ερετ-τουσιν, άλλ’ έπεχουσι την είρεσίαν καί εφορμί-15 ζονται τω κρημνώ. το δε yύvaιov από της οικίας οιον εκ περιωπής όρα ταύτα καί yεXa κατά τού κώμου, χΧιδώσα εις τούς ερώντας ως ου 7τΧεΐν μόνον, άΧΧά καί νεΐν άvayκάιζoυσa.
(5)	καί ποίμναις εντεύξη προχωρών καί ‘20 μυκωμενων άκούση βοών καί συpίyyωv βοή περιηχήσει σε καί κυvηyετaις εντευζη καί yεωpyoΐς καί ποταμοΐς καί Χίμναις καί πηyaΐς —εκμεμακται yap ή ypaφή καί τα οντα καί τα yιvόμεva καί ως αν ykvoiTO ενια, ου διά πΧήθος
KpoTftv Olearius : κρυτίΐ.
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she has been driven out of the city by the importunity of her suitors ; for they meant to carry her off, and pursued her unsparingly with their attentions and tempted her with gifts. But she, I think, by her haughty bearing spurred them on, and coining hither in secret she inhabits this secure house. For see how secure it is : a cliff juts out into the sea, its base bathed by the waves, and, projecting overhead, it bears this house out in the sea, a house beneath which the sea seems darker blue as the eyes are turned down toward it, and the land has all the characteristics of a ship except that it is motionless. Even though she has reached this fortified spot her lovers do not give her up, but they come sailing, one in a dark-prowed boat, one in a golden-prowed, others in all sorts of variegated craft, a revel band pursuing her, all beautiful and crowned with garlands. And one plays the flute, another evidently applauds, another seems to be singing; and they throw her crowns and kisses. And they are not rowing any longer, but they check their motion and come to rest at the promontory. The woman gazes at the scene from her house as from a look-out tower and laughs down at the revelling crowd, vaunting herself that she is compelling her lovers not merely to sail but also to swim to her.
As you go on to other parts of the painting, you will meet with flocks^ and hear herds of cattle lowing, and the music of the shepherds’ pipes will echo in your ears ; and you will meet with hunters and farmers and rivers and pools and springs—for the painting gives the very image of things that are. of things that are taking place, and in some cases of the maimer of their taking place, not slighting
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25 αυτών pa0iovpyovaa την άΧηθειαν, άλλ’ επι-τελοθσα τό έκαστον οίκειον, ως καν el1 εν τι kypa(f)€v—εστ’ civ ἐφ’ iepbv άφικώμβθα. καί τον εκεί νεών οίμαί όρας καί στήΧας, αι περι-ίδρυνται αν τω, καί τον επί τω στόματι πυρσόν, 30 ῖς ήρτηται ες φρυκτωρίαν των νεών, αι πΧεουσιν εκ τον Πόυτοί'.
IV 2 (0) “ τί ουν ούκ επ' άλλο άγει? ; ίκανώς yap μοι τα του Β οσπόρου διανενόηται.” τί φήσεις ; ΧεΧοιπε με τό των άΧιεων, ο κατ άρχάς 3 δ επηyyειXάμηv. Ίν ουν μη περί σ μικρών διεξίοι-.‘Π4 Κ. μεν, άΧΧα περί ών Xeyeiv άξιον, τούς μεν κα~ Χάμω θηρώντας η κύρτω τεχνάζοντας ή ει τις άνιμα δίκτνον ή εναράττει τρίαιναν, άφεΧωμεν τον λόγου—σ μικρόν yap ακούσει περί αυτών δ καί φανεΐταί σοι μάΧΧον ηδύσματα της yρaφης —τούς δε επιχειρουντας τοϊς θύννοις Ιδωμεν άξιοι yap ούτοι Xoyov διά μ^εθος της Θήρας. (7) φοιτώσιν οι θύννοι τη εξ ω θαΧάττη παρά του Πόντου yeveaiv εν αύτώ σχόντες και νομάς 10 τά? μεν Ιχθύων, τάς δε ιΧνων καί χυμών ετερων, ονς 'Ίστρος ες αύτον φερει καί ΧΙαιώτις, ύφ’ ών yXυκύτεpoς και ποτιμώτερος αΧΧης θαΧάττης ό λ\όντος. νεουσι δε οϊον στρατιωτών φάXayξ ειτι οκτώ και εφ' εκκαίδεκα καί δίς τόσοι καί ΙΤ) ύποκυματίζουσιν άΧΧηΧοις, άΧΧος άΧΧω επι-νεοντες, τοσυΰτον βάθος οσον αύτών τό εύρος.
1	is κίν (Ι Jacobs: ωσανά κϊχν el.
2	In the early editions the following part of the Twelfth Picture was treated as an independent sketch, numbered 13, and entitled A\iels, “Fishermen.”
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the truth by reason of the number of objects shown, but defining the real nature of each thing just as if the painter were representing some one thing alone —till we come to a shrine. You see the temple yonder, I am sure, the columns that surround ν, and the beacon light at the entrance which is hung up to warn from danger the ships that sail out from the Euxine Sea.
(13)
“ Why do you not go on to another painting ? This one of the Bosphorus has been studied enough for me.” What do von mean? I have yet to speak of the fishermen, as I promised when I began. Not to dilate on small matters, but only on points worth discussing, let us omit any account of those who fish with a rod or use a basket cunningly or perchance draw up a net or thrust a trident—for you will hear little about, such, and they will seem to you mere embellishments of the painting—but let us look at the men who are trying to capture tunny-fish, for these are worth discussing because the hunt is on so large a scale. For tunny-fish come to the outer sea1 from the Euxine, where they are bom and where they feed on fish and sediment and vegetable matter which the Ister and Maeotis bring to it, rivers which make the water of the Euxine sweeter and more drinkable than that of any other sea. And they swim like a phalanx of soldiers, eight rows deep and sixteen and twice sixteen, and they drop down in the water, one swimming over another so that the depth of the school equals
1	i.e. the Mediterranean.
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(!S) ISeai μεν ούν, καθ’ ας άΧίσκονται, μυριαΐ' καί yap σίδηρον εστιν επ' αυτούς θήξασθαι καί φάρμακα επιπάσαι καί μικρόν ήρκεσε 8ίκτυον, 20 ὅτω άττόχρη καί σμικρόν τι τής ά^/εΧης. άρίστη δε ή8ε ή Θήρα' σκοπιωρειται yap τις ἀφ’ ύψηΧού ξύΧου ταχύς μεν άριθμήσαι, τήν 8ε οψιν Ικανός, δεῖ yap αν τω Treirpyivai μεν τούς όφθαΧμούς ες τήν θάΧατταν εξικνείσθαί τε 25 ττορρωτάτω, καν εμβάΧΧοντας τούς Ιχθύς ϊ 8 ρ, βοής τε ω? μεyίστης δεῖ αύτω προς τούς εν τοι? άκατίοις, καί τον αριθμόν Xεyει καί τάς μνριά&ας αυτών, οι 8ε άποφράξαντες αυτούς βαθεΐ και κΧειστω 8ικτύω 8εχονται Χαμπράν aypav, ύφ’ 30 ής καί πΧουτείν έτοιμον τω τής Θήρας ἡγεμἀν.
(9) βΧεπε ττρος τήν ypaφήv ή8ψ κατόψει yap αυτά και 8ρώμενα. ό μεν σκοπιωρός ες τήν ΘάΧατταν βΧεπει 8ιαπεμπων τούς όφθαΧμούς ες τήν τού αριθμού συΧΧηήτιν, εν yXavKco 8ε 35 τω τής θαΧάττης ανθεί τα των Ιχθύων χρώματα* μεΧανες μεν οι άνω 8οκούσιν, ήττον 8’ οι εφεξής, 31 Γ» Κ. οι 8ε μετ εκείνους ή8η παραψεύ8ονται τήν οψιν, ειτα σκιώ8εις, είτα ύ8αροί ύπονοήσαί' κατα-βαίνουσα yap ες τό ΰ8ωρ ή οψις άμβΧύνεται 8ιακριβούν τα εν αύτω. (10) ό 8ε των άΧιεων 5 8ήμος ή8εΐς και ξανθοί τήν χρόαν υπό τού θερεσθαι. και ό μεν τήν κώπην ζεύyvvσιv, ό 8ε ερεττει μάΧα 8ιεξω8ηκότι τω βραχίονι, ό 8ε επικεΧεύεται τω πεΧας, ό 8ε παίει τον μή ερεττοντα. βοή 8ε ήρται των άΧιεων εμπεπτω-10 κοτών ἡὸν των ιχθύων εις τό 8ίκτυον. καί τούς μεν ήρήκασι, τούς 8ε αίρούσιν. άμηχανούντες 8ε ο τι χρήσονται τω πΧήθει και παρανο'^ουσι 56
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the width. Now the ways of catching them are countless ; sharp iron spears may be used on them or drugs may be sprinkled over them, or a small net is enough for a fisherman who is satisfied with some small portion of the school. But the best means of taking them is this : a look-out is stationed on a high tree, a man quick at counting and keen of vision. For it is his task to fix his eves on the sea and to look as far as he can; and if perchance he sees the fish approaching, then he must shout as loud as he can to those in the boats and must tell the number of the fish, how many thousands there are ; and the boatmen compassing them about with a deep-laid net that can be drawn together make a splendid catch, enough to enrich the captain of the hunt.
Now look at the painting and you will see just this going on. The look-out gazes at the sea and turns bis eves in one direction and another to get the number; and in the bright gleam of the sea the colours of the fish vary, those near the surface seem to be black, those just below are not so black, those lower still be^in to elude the sense of sight, then they seem shadowy, and finally they look just like the water ; for as the vision penetrates deeper and deeper its power of discerning objects in the water is blunted. The group of fishermen is charming, and they are brown of complexion from exposure to the sun. One binds his oar in its place, another rows with swelling muscle, another cheers his neighbour on, another strikes a man who is not rowing. A shout rises from the fishermen now that the fish are already in the net. Some they have caught, some they are catching. And at a loss what to do
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τον δικτύου καί σνγχωρουσιν iviονς Siafpvyecv καί διεκπεσεΐν' τοσούτον ἐ? την Θήραν τρυ-1ο φώσιν.
ὡ' ΣΕΜΕΛΗ
(1) Βροντή εν εϊδει σκΧηρω καί Άστραπή σεΧας εκ των όφθαΧμών ίεισα πυρ τε payBaiov εξ ουρανοί) τυραννικής οικίας επειΧημμενον λόγου τοιούδε, el μή άyvoεΐςi άπτεται.	(2) ιτυρός
20 νεφεΧη περισχονσα τ ας Θήβας εις τήν τοι) Κάδμου στίξην ρήηνυται κωμάσαντος επί την ΈεμεΧην τοι) Διός, και άπόΧΧυται μεν, ως δοκού-μεν, ή ΣεμεΧη, τίκτεται δε Διόνυσος οίμαι νη Δία προς το πυρ. και τό μεν τής ^εμεΧης είδος 25 α μύδρον διαφαίνεται ιούσης ες ουρανόν, και αι Μούσια αυτήν εκεί ασονται, ό δε Διόνυσος της μεν μητρός εκθρωσκει ρα·γεισης τήν γαστέρα, το δε πυρ άχΧνώδες εργάζεται φαιδρος αυτός οϊον άστήρ τις άπαστριιπτων. (3) διασχούσα 30 δε ή φΧοξ άντρον τι τω Διονύσιο σκιαγραφεί παντός ήδιον Άσσυρίου τε και Αυδίον εΧικες τε yap περί αυτό τεθήΧασι καί κιττοΰ κόρυμβοι και ήδη άμπεΧοι και θύρσου δένδρα ου τω τι εκούσης 316 Κ. άνασχόντα τής yής, ως καν 1 τω πυρι είναι ενια. καί ου χρή θαυμάζειν, εί στέφανοι τό πυρ επί τω Διονύσιο ή yή) ή γε και συμβακχεύσει αντίο καί οίνον άφύσσειν εκ πηyώv δώσει γάλα τε οϊον
1 καν Jacobs : καί.
1	Thunder (Bronte) aiul Lightning ἱAstrape). Cf. Pliny, N.H., *2.3. 06 : pinxit (Apelles) et quae pingi non possunt,
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with so many they even open the net and let some of the fish swim away and escape: so proud are they of their catch.
14.	SEMELE
Bronte stem of face, and Astrape1 flashing light from her eves, and raging fire from heaven that has laid hold of a king’s house, suggest the following tale, if it is one you know. A cloud of fire encompassing Thebes breaks into the dwelling of Cadmus as Zeus comes wooing Semele ; and Semele apparently is destroyed, but Dionysus is bora, by Zeus, so 1 believe, in the presence of the fire. And the form of Semele is dimly seen as she goes to the heavens, where the Muses will hymn her praises : but Dionysus leaps forth as his mother’s womb is rent apart and he makes the flame look dim, so brilliantly does he shine like a radiant star.2 The flame, dividing, dimly outlines a cave for Dionysus more charming than any in Assyria and Lydia ; for sprays of ivy grow luxuriantly about it and clusters of ivy berries and now grape-vines and stalks of thyrsus 3 which spring up from the willing earth, so that some grow in the very fire. We must not be surprised if in honour of Dionysus the Fire is crowned by the Earth, for the Earth will take part with the Fire in the Bacchic revel and will make it possible for the revel-
tonitrua, fulgura, quae Bronten, Astrapen, Ceraunobolian appellant.
2	On the birth of Dionysus, see Overbeck, Kunstmythologie, Zen<t, p. 41 Of.
3	The wand carried by followers of Dionysus, properly a wand wreathed with ivy and with a pine-cone at the top.
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6 άπο μαζών εΧκειν το μεν etc βώΧου, το δε etc πετρας. (4) ακούε του ΓΙαυό?, ώς· τον Διόνυσον άΒειν εοικεν εν κορυφαία τού Κιθαιρώνος ύποσκιρ-των τι εΰιον. 6 Κιθαιρών 8ε όΧοφύρεται εν εϊΒει ανθρώπου τα μικρόν ύστερον εν αν τω άχη καί
10 κίττού φερει στέφανον άποκΧίνοντα τής κεφαΧής —στεφανούται yap 8ή αύτω σφόΒρα ακων— εΧάτην τε αύτω παραφυτεύει Μ kyaipa και ττηηήν άναφαίνει ύΒατος επι τω Άκταίωνος οίμαί καί Υίενθεως αΐματι.
ιε' ΑΡΙΑΔΝΗ
15	1) 'Οτι την Άρίά8νΐ]ν 6 (~)ησεύς άΒικα 8ρών—-
οι 8' ούκ άΒικά φασιν, άΧΧ’ εκ Διονύσου—κατε-Χιττεν εν Δία ττ} νήσω καθεύΒουσαν, τάχα που καί τίτθης Βιακήκοας' σοφαί yap εκεϊναι τα τοιαύτα καί Βακρύουσιν επ' αύτοΐς, όταν εθελωσιν.
20 ου μήν Βεομαι Xeyeiv (*)ησεα μεν είναι τον εν ττ} νη ϊ, Διόνυσον 8ε τον εν τῆ γῆ, ονΒ' ως ayvoovv-τα 1 επιστρεφοιμ' αν ες την επι των πετρών, ως εν μαΧακω κεΐται τω ϋπνω.
1 Bennclorf would read ayvoovn α σ'.
1 Cf. Eur. Bacch, 7-<>:
“The hills, the wild things all, wore thrilled With ecstasy: naught hut shook as υπ they rushed ” ; and 707 f. :
“ One grasped her thyrsus staff, and smote the rock, And forth up leapt a fountain’s showery spray,
One in earth’s bosom planted her rced-wand,
And up therethrough the (lod a wine-fount sent,
And whoso fain would drink white foaming draughts 6o
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lers to take wine from springs and to draw milk from clods of earth or from a rock as from living breasts.1 Listen to Pan, how he seems to be hymning Dionysus on the crests of Cithaeron, as he dances an Evian 2 fling. And Cithaeron in the form of a man laments the woes 3 soon to occur on his slopes, and he wears an ivy crown aslant on his head—for lie accepts the crown most unwillingly—and Megaera causes a fir to shoot up beside him and brings to light a spring of water, in token, I fancy, of the blood of Actaeon and of Pentheus.4
Ιδ. ARIADNE
That Theseus treated Ariadne unjustly—though some say not with unjust intent, but under the compulsion of Dionysus—when he abandoned her while asleep on the island of Dia,5 you must have heard from your nurse ; for those women are skilled in telling such tales and they weep over them whenever they will. I do not need to say that it is Theseus you see there on the ship and Dionysus yonder on the land, nor will I assume you to be ignorant and call your attention to the woman on the rocks, lying there in gentle slumber.
Scarred with their finger-tips the breast of earth,
And milk gushed forth unstinted.”
Trans. Way, L.C.L.
2	Evios is an epithet of Dionysus, derived from the cry ΕύοΓ (Evoe) uttered by his worshippers.
3	I he rending of Pentheus asunder by his mother Agave and the Bacchantes.
4	According to Eur. Bacch. 1291 f. Pentheus was killed on the same spot as Actaeon.
5	The ancient name of Naxos, where Theseus stopped with Ariadne on his Avay back from Crete, where with her aid he had killed the Minotaur.
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(2) ούδ’ άπόχρη τον ζωγράφον επαινεΐν, άφ’ 25 ών καν αΧΧος έπαινοϊτο' ρόδιον yap άπαντι καΧην μέν την Άριάιδνην ^/ράφειν, καΧόν δε τ ον ®ησέα, Διονύσου τε μύρια φάσματα τοι? ηράφειν η ττΧάττβιν βουΧομένοις, ων καν μικρού τύχη τι?, ηρηκε τον θεόν. καί yap οι κόρυμβοι στέφανος 30 ον τες Διονύσου yvoipia μα, καν το δημιoύpyημa φαύΧως έχη, και κέρας ύπεκφυόμενον των κροτάφων Διόνυσον δϊ]Χοΐ, και πάρδαΧις ύπεκφαινο-μένη αν του θεού σνμβοΧον ἀλλ’ οντος γε ό 317 Κ. Διόνυσος έκ μόνου του έράν yέypaπτaι. σκευή μεν yap ηνθισμένη καί θύρσοι και νεβρίδες, έρριπται ταυτα ως εξω του καιρού, καί ουδέ κυμβάΧοις αι Ι\άκχαι χρώνται νυν ουδέ οι 5 !Έ,άτυροι αύΧούσιν, άΧΧά καί ό ΥΙάν κατέχει τό σκίρτημα, ως μη διαΧύσειε τον ΰττνον της κόρης, ciXovpyi0i τε στείΧας εαυτόν και την κεφαΧην ρόδοις άνθίσας έρχεται παρά την Αριάδνη ν ό Διόνυσος, μεθύων έρωτι φησι περί των άκρατώς 10 ερώντων ό Τήιος. (3) ό θησεύς δέ ερα μεν, άΧΧά τού των ’Αθηνών καπνού, Άριάδνην δέ ούτε οίδεν ετι ούτε έyvω ποτέ, φημϊ δ’ αυτόν εκΧεΧησθαι και τού Χαβυρίνθον καί μηδέ είπείν εχειν, ἐφ’ οτ ω ποτέ ές την Κ ρητην επΧευσεν Ιδ οΰτω μόνον τα εκ πρώρας βΧέπει. δρα καί την Άριάιδνην, μάΧΧον δέ τον ύπνον' yvpva μέν εις όμφαΧόν στέρνα ταύτα, δέρη δέ ύπτια και άπαΧη 1 2 3
1	Anacreon, Frag. ‘21, Edmonds, Lyra Graeca II, L.C.L.
2	Cf. Qd. 1. 5S: “But Odysseus, in his longing to see were it but the smoke leaping up from his own land, yearns to die." Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
3	Cf. Theocritus, 2. 45 f. : “ 0 be that mate forgotten even 62
Fig. G.—The sleeping Ariadne deserted by Theseus.
[Toface p. (53.
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Nor yet is it enough to praise the painter for things for which someone else too might be praised ; for it is easy for anyone to paint Ariadne as beautiful and Theseus as beautiful; and there are countless characteristics of Dionysus for those who wish to represent him in painting or sculpture, by depicting which even approximatel}T the artist has captured the god. For instance, the ivy clusters forming a crown are the clear mark of Dionysus, even if the workmanship is poor ; and a horn just springing from the temples reveals Dionysus, and a leopard, though but just visible, is a symbol of the god ; but this Dionysus the painter has characterized by love alone. Flowered garments and thyrsi and fawn-skins have been cast aside as out of place for the moment, and the Bacchantes are not clashing their cymbals now, nor are the Satyrs playing the flute, nay, even Pan checks his wild dance that he may not disturb the maiden’s sleep. Having arrayed himself in fine purple and wreathed his head with roses, Dionysus comes to the side of Ariadne, "drunk with love ” as the Teian poet1 says of those who are overmastered by love. As for Theseus, he is indeed in love, but ■with the smoke rising from Athens,2 and he no longer knows Ariadne, and never knew her,3 and I am sure that lie has even forgotten the labyrinth and could not tell on what possible errand he sailed to Crete, so singly is his gaze fixed on what lies ahead of his prow. And look at Ariadne, or rather at her sleep4; for her bosom is bare to the waist, and her neck is bent back and her delicate throat, and all her right side
as old Theseus once forgot the fair-tressed damsel in Dia.” Trans. Edmonds, L.C.L.
4	Cf. The Sleeping Ariadne, Fig. 6.
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φάρυγξ, μασχάΧη δε η δεξιά φανερά πάσα, η δε ετερα χεΙρ επίκειται τῆ χΧαίνη, μη αισχύνη τι 6 20 άνεμος, οϊον, ω Διόνυσε, καί ως ήδύ το άσθμα. εΐ δε μήΧων ή βοτρύων άπόζει, φιΧησας ερεΐς.
ιτ ΠΑΣΙΦΑΗ
(1) Ή Πασἱφά?^ τού ταύρου ερα και ικετεύει τον ΑαίδαΧον σοφίσασθαί τινα πείθω τον θηρίου, ό 8ε εργάζεται βουν κοίΧην παραπΧησίαν ayeXaia 25 βοι τού ταύρου εθάδι. καί η τις μεν ή εύνη σφών iy ενετό, δηΧοί το τού Χίινωταύρον είδος άτόπως συντεθεν τη φύσει* ηεηραπται δε ούχ ή εύνη νύν, ἀλλ’ ερηαστηριον μεν τούτο πεποίηται τού Ααι-δάΧου, περιεστηκε δε αύτω αγάλματα τα μεν εν 30 μορφαΐς, τα δε εν τω διορθούσθαι, βεβηκδτα ηδη και εν επαγ^/εΧία τού βαδίζειν. τούτο δε άρα η 318 Κ. προ ΑαιδάΧου ι^αΧματοποιία οΰπω ες νούν εβεβΧητο. αντος δε 6 ΑαίδαΧος άττικίζει μεν κα'ι το είδος ύπερσοφόν τι και εννουν βΧεπων, άττικίζει δε καί αυτό τό σχήμα' φαιόν yap 5 τρίβωνα τούτον άμπεχεται πpoayeyραμμένης αύτω καί άνυποδησίας, η μάΧιστα δη οί ’Αττικοί κοσμούνται. (2) κάθηται δε εφ’ αρμονία της βοός και τούς 'Έρωτας ξυvεpyoύς ποιείται τού μηχανήματος, ως ’Αφροδίτης τι αύτω επιδεΐν.
1 Cf. Robert, Der Pasiphae-Sarkophay, XIV llall.Winckel-mannsprogr., where Cupids are present but not assisting in the work. Mau, Hom. Mitlh. XI (1 Si)(5), μ. ΠΟ, published a
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is visible,, but the left hand rests on her mantle that a gust of \vind may not expose her. How fair a sight, Dionysus, and how sweet her breath ! Whether its fragrance is of apples or of grapes, you can tell after you have kissed her !
16. PASIPHAE
Pasiphae is in love with the bull and begs Daedalus to devise some lure for the creature; and lie is fashioning a hollow cow like a cow of the herd to which the bull is accustomed.4 What their union brought forth is shown by the form of the Minotaur, strangely composite in its nature. Their union is not depicted here, but this is the workshop of Daedalus; and about it are statues, some with forms blocked out., others in a quite complete state in that they are already stepping forward and give promise of walking· about.5 Before the time of Daedalus, you know, tiie art of making statues had not yet conceived such a thin σ. Daedalus himself is of the Attic type in that his face suggests great λνΐςάοηι and that the look of the eye is so intelligent; and his very dress also follows the Attic style ; for lie wears this dull coarse mantle and also lie is painted without sandals, in a manner peculiarly affected by the Athenians. He sits before the framework of the cow and he uses the Cupids as his assistants in the device so as to connect with it something of Aphrodite. Of the
Pompeian wall-painting which depicts Pasiphae, Daedalus with a young assistant, and the wooden cow, Fig. 7, p. 07.
5	Creek legend emphasized the skill of Daedalus as a sculptor by saying that he made statues which could Avalk about and even could speak. Cf. Eur. Hecuba, 83S.
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10 evapyeis μεν των 'Κρώτων και οι το τρύπανον, ω 7ται, στρεφοντες καινή Δι’ οι τω σκεπαρνιό βαίνοντες τα μήπω ήκριβωμενα της βοος καί οι σταθ μώμενοι την ξυμμετ ρίαν, ἐφ’ η ς η ^ημιουρ^ία βαίνει, οι δε επί του πρίονος έννοιαν τε ύπερβε-1δ βΧήκασι πάσαν και σοφίαν, οποση χειρός τε καί χρωμάτων. (3) Σκοπεί yap' πρίων εμβεβΧηται τω ξυΧω καί διήκει αυτού ήδη, Siayooai δε αυτόν ούτοι οι 'Έρωτες 6 μεν εκ της γῆ?, 6 δ’ άπο μηχανής ορθουμενω τε καί προνεύοντε. τουτι 20 δ’ εναΧΧάξ ι^ώμεθα' 6 μεν yap νενευκεν ώ? άναστησδμένος, 6 δε άνεστηκεν ως νεύσων, καί 6 μεν άπο τής yής επί το στερνόν άνα-πεμπει το άσθμα, ό δ’ άπο τού μετεώρου κατά1 τήν γαστέρα πίμπΧαται κάτω συνερείδων τω
Χὼς·,	,	„ ν	,
25	(4) ΤΙ ΐΐασιφαη δε εξω περί τα βουκοΧια περια-
θρεϊ τον ταύρον, οϊομενη προσάξεσθαι αυτόν τω ειδει και τῆ στοΧή θειον τε άποΧαμπούση καί υπέρ πάσαν ιριν βΧεπει τε άμήχανον—και yap γιυωσΑἙἱ, οποίων ερα—καί περιβαΧΧειν το θηρίον 30 ώρμηκεν, ο δε τής μεν ούδεν ξυνίησι, βΧεπει δε τήν εαυτού βούν. yεyρaπτaι δε ο μεν ταύρος ά^/ερωχός τε καί ήyεμώv τής άyεXης1 εΰκερώς τε και Χενκος καί βεβηκώς ήδη καί βαθύς τήν φάpυyya καί πίων τον αυχένα καί ίΧαρον βΧεπων ες τήν 3ϋ βούν, ή δε ά^/εΧαία τε καί άνετος καί Χευκή πάσα
1 κατά Beniulorf: καί.
1 Lit. “all skill of hand and colours.”
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Cupids, my boy; those are visible who turn the drill, and those by Zeus that smooth with the adze portions of the cow which are not yet accurately finished, and those that measure off’ the symmetrical proportions on which craftsmanship depends. But the Cupids that work with the saw surpass all conception and all skill in drawing1 and colour. For look ! The saw has attacked the wood and is already passing through it, and these Cupids keep it going, one on the ground^ another on the stagings both straightening up and bending forward in turn. Let us consider this movement to be alternate ; one has bent low as if about to rise up, his companion lias risen erect as if about to bend over; the one on the ground draws his breath into his chest, and the one who is aloft fills his lungs down to his belly as he presses both hands down on the saw.
Pasiphae outside the workshop in the cattlefold gazes on the bull, thinking to draw him to her by her beauty and by her robe, which is divinely resplendent and more beautiful than any rainbow. She has a helpless look—for she knows what the creature is that she loves—and she is eager to embrace it, but it takes no notice of her and gazes at its own cow. The bull is depicted with proud mien, the leader of the herd, with splendid horns, white, already experienced in love, its dewlap low and its neck massive, and it gazes fondly at the cow ; but the cow in the herd, ranging free and
67
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319 Iv. ἐπὶ μεΧαίνη τῆ κεφαΧη, άπαξιοΐ Be τον ταύρον σκίρτημα yap νποφαίνει κόρης Βη τινος νποφεν-yoύσης εραστού νβριν.
ιζ ΙΙΙΠΟΛΛΜ ΒΙΑ
(1) fII μεν εκπΧηζις επ' OΙνομάω τω 'ΑρκάΒι, ο οί Be eττ' αύτω βοώντες—ακούεις yap ττου—η τε ΆρκαΒία ἐστι καί όττόσον εκ της Ιίελοπου-νησου. πεπτωκε Be συντριβήν το άρμα τέχνη ΧΙυρτίΧου, το Be ϊττττων ovyKeiTai τεττάρων τουτί yap ες μιν τα ποΧεμικα οΰττω εθαρσείτο, οι 10 Be αγώνες ἐγίυωσ*:όν τε αυτό καί ετίμων' καί οι ΑυΒοϊ Be φιΧιππότατοι ον τες εττ ϊ μεν Π εΧοπος τεθριπποί τε ησαν και ηΒη άρματϊται, μετ α ταυτα Be τετραρρύμου τε ηψαντο καί λέγονται ττρώτοι τους όκτω σχεΐν.
Ιδ	(2) "Ορα, τται, τούς μεν τού Oινομάου, ως Βεινοί
τε εισι καί σφοΒροϊ όρμησαι Χυττης τε και αφρού μεστοί—τοντί Be ττερϊ τους ΆρκάΒας ενροις μάΧιστα—και ως μεΧανες, εττειΒη επ' άτόποις και ούκ εύφήμοις e^evyvvvTο, τους Be τον 20 Πἐλοπο?, ως Χενκοί τε εισι καί τη ηνία, πρόσφοροι Πειθούς τε εταίροι καί χρεμετίζοντες ήμερον τι καί ειξύνετον της νίκης, τον τε Oίνόμαον, ως ίσα καί ΑιομηΒης ό Θρα£ βάρβαρός τε κείται 1
1 rJ'he story is that Oenomaiis promised his daughter llippodameia to the suitor who should l>eat him in a chariot race, but with the understanding that lie should slay the unsuccessful suitors. Thirteen suitors luul thus met their death, when Myrtilus, the charioteer of Oenomaiis, gave the race to l*elopsl>y removing the pin that held a wheel in his master’s chariot. The chariot race of I’clops and Oenoinaus
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Via. S.—Race of Ocnomaiis and Relops, with Eros.
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all white but for a black head; disdains the ball. For its pose suggests a leap, as of a girl who avoids the importunity of a lover.
17. HI PPO DA ΜΕΓΑ
Here is consternation over Oenomaiis the Arcadian ;1 these are men who shout a warning for him—for perhaps you can hear them—and the scene is Arcadia and a portion of the Peloponnesus. The chariot lies shattered through a trick of Mvrtilus. It is a four-horse chariot ; for though men were not yet bold enough to use the quadriga in Avar, yet in the games it was known and prized, and the Lydians also, a people most devoted to horses, drove four abreast in the time of Pelops and already used chariots, and at a later time devised the chariot with four poles and, it is said, were the first to drive eight horses abreast.2
Look, my hoy, at the horses of Oenomaiis. how fierce they are and keen to run, full of rage and covered with foam—you will find such horses especially among the Arcadians—and how black they are, harnessed as they were for a monstrous and accursed deed. But look at the horses of Pelops. how white they are, obedient to the rein, comrades as they are of Persuasion, neighing gently and as if aware of the coming victory. And look at Oenomaiis, how like be is to the Thracian Diomedes as he lies
is not infrequently depicted on vase-paintings, cf. Arch. Zeit. 1853, PI. 55 ; Mon. Inst. II. 32.
2 Cf. Xen. Cyrof). 6. 4. 2 : Τ6Τράρρυμον άρμα καί 'ίππων οκτώ, “And Abradatas’s chariot with its four poles and eight horses.”
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καί ώμο? τό είδος·, οίμαι δε ουδέ τω Πελοπι 25 απιστήσεις, ως Ποσειδώι> ποτε αυτόν ήηάσθη της ώρας οίνοχοούντα εν 'ιπύΧω τοι? θεοΐς καί ά^ασθείς άνεθηκεν £ς τουτϊ το αρμα μειράκιον γε ήδη όντα. το δε άρμα 'ίσα τη γῆ την θάλατταν διαστείγει, καί ούδε ρανις απ' αυτής ιτηδα εις τον 30 άξονα, βέβαια δε, τή γῆ εοικυία, ύπόκειται τοι? Ίπποις. (3) Τ ον μεν ουν δρόμον 6 ΓΙβλο-ν/τ τε και ή 'Ιπποδάμεια νικώσιν εφεστηκότε άμφω τω 320 Κ. άρματι κάκεϊ συζυηεντε, άΧΧήΧων δε ούτως ήττησθον, ως εν ορμή τού περιβάΧΧειν είναι. εσταλται δε 6 μεν τον Αύδιόν τε καί αβρόν τρόπον ήΧικίαν τε καί οιραν αγωυ, ή ν καί μικρω δ πρόσθεν είδες, οτε τούς Ίππους τον ΙΙοσειδώνα εξήτει,1 ή δ’ εσταΧται τον */αμικόν τρόπον άρτι την παρειάν αι ακαΧύπτουσα, οτε ες άνδρός ήκειν νενίκηκε. πηδά και ΆΧφειός εκ τής δίνης κοτίνου τινα εξαίρων στέφανον τω Πελοπι προσ-10 εΧαύνοντι τή όχθη.
(4)	Γἀ δε εν τω ιπποδρόμιο σήματα οι μνηστήρες εκεί εθάπτοντο, ούς άποκτείνων ο Oίνόμαος άνεβάΧΧετο τον τής θυηατρός ηάμον επι τρισ-καιδεκα ήδη νεοις. άΧΧα ή γῆ νυν άνθη φύει Ιό περί τοϊς σήμασιν, ως μετεχοιεν τι κάκεϊνοι τού στεφανούσθαι δοκεΐν επί τή τού Oίνομάου δίκη.
1	Reiske and Jacobs : ϊζήτα.
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there, a barbarian and savage of aspect. But as to Pelops, on the other land, you will not, 1 think, be inclined to doubt that Poseidon once on a time fell in love with him for his beauty when lie was wine-pourer for the gods on Mount Sipvlus,1 and because of his love set him, though still a youth, upon this chariot.1 2 The chariot runs over the sea as easily as on land, and not even a drop of water ever splashes on its axle, but the sea, firm as the earth itself, supports the horses. As for the race, Pelops and Hippodameia are the victors, both standing on the chariot and there joining hands ; but they are so conquered by each other that they are on the point of embracing one another. He is dressed in the delicate Lydian manner, and is of such youth and beauty as you noticed a moment ago when he was begging Poseidon for his horses ; and she is dressed in a wedding garment and has just unveiled her cheek, now that she lias won the right to a husband’s embrace. Even the Alpheius leaps from his eddy to pluck a crown of wild olive for Pelops as he drives along the bank of the river.
The mounds along the race-course mark the graves of the suitors by whose death Oenomaiis postponed his daughter’s marriage, thirteen youths in all.3 But the earth now causes flowers to spring up on their graves, that they too mav share the semblance of being crowned on the occasion of Oenomaiis’ punishment.
1	Cf. Pind. ΟΙ. 1. 61 f.
2	Cf. Pind. ΟΙ 1. 139 f.
3	Cf. Pind. ΟΙ. 1. 127 f : εττύ Tpeis γε καί Ssk: avhpa ολεσαις ep'ivTas αναβάλλεται "γάμον Buyατρόί.
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ιη ΒΑΚΧΛΙ
1) VeypaiTTcu μέν, ω 7ται, καί τα εν τω Κιθαιρώνι, Ηακχων χοροί καί ύποινοι πέτραι καί νέκταρ έκ βοτρύων και ως γάΧακτι την 20 βώΧον ή γῆ \ιπαίν€ΐ. καί ιδού κιττος ερπει και οφεις ορθοί και θύρσου1 δένδρα οϊμαι μέΧι στάζοντα. και ήδε σοι η έΧάτη χαμαί γυναικών epyov έκ Διονύσου μέγα, πέπτωκε δέ τον 1 Ιενθεα άποσεισαμένη ταις Βάκχαις έν εϊδει Δέοντος, αι 25 δέ καταξαίνουσι 2 το θήραμα μητηρ εκείνη και άδεΧφαι μητρος αι μεν απορρηηνύσαι τας χεΐρας, ή δέ έπισπώσα τον υιόν τής χαίτης, εϊποις δ’ αν καί ως άΧαΧάζυυσιν, ούτως εύιον αύταΐς το ασθμα. Διόνυσος δἐ αυτός μεν εν περιωπή τού-30 των εστηκεν έμπΧήσας την παρειαν χόΧον, τον δέ οίστρον προσβακχεύσας ταΐς γι>ναιξίν. ούτε όρώσι ηούν τα δρώμενα καί οπόσα ικετεύει ό Πεἱὑτῖς Χέοντος ακούειν φασϊ βρυχωμένου.
Ι Κ. (2) Ταυτὶ μέν τα εν τω ορει,τα δέ εγγύς ταύτα <τ)ήβαι ήδη και Κάδμου στέηη καί θρήνος επί τη liyρα καί συναρμόττουσιν οι προσήκοντες τον νεκρόν, ει πη σωθείη τω ταφώ, πρόσκειται και 5 ή κεφαΧή του Πενθέιος ούκέτι άμφίβοΧος, αΧΧ* οϊα και τω Διονύσιο έΧεεϊν, νεωτάτη καί ιιπαΧή την yevvv και πυρσή τ ας κόμας, ας ούτε κιττος
1	θύρσου Pierson : θύρσοι.
2	καταξαίνουσι Kciske : και ξαίΐ'ονσι.
1 Cf. Hartwig, “ Der Tod ties Pcntlieus,” Jahr. Inst. VII (ISO-2). }). 1 f>3f., PI. V.
" ('f. linr. Ikicch. 14*2 f., 707 f., cf. supro, p. 60.
3 Cf. ibid. 1100, 1141 for the felling of the fir, and Pentlieus imagined L<> he a lion,
7τ’
Fig. 9.—The Death of Pentheus.
{To fact p. 73.
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18. BACCHANTES1
Here are also painted, my boy, scenes from Mount Cithaeron—choruses of Bacchantes, and rocks Bowing with wine, and nectar dripping from clusters of grapes, and the earth enriching the broken soil with milk.2 Lo! ivy creeps over the ground, serpents stand erect, and thyrsus trees are dripping, I think, with honey. This fir you see lying on the ground is a great deed of women inspired by Dionysus ; it fell as it shook off Pentheus in the form of a lion3 into the hands of the Bacchantes. They rend in pieces their prey—that mother of his and his mother’s sisters, they tearing off' his arms while she is dragging her son by the hair.4 You would even say they were raising the shout of victory, so like the Bacchic cry5 is their panting. Dionysus himself stands where he can watch them, putting out his cheek with passion and applying· the Bacchic goad to the women. At any rate they do not see what they are doing, and in the supplication of Pentheus they say they hear a lion’s roaring.
That is what is taking place on the mountain ; but here in the foreground we now see Thebes and the palace of Cadmus and lamentation over the prey, while the relatives try to fit the corpse together that it may perhaps be rescued for burial. There lies the head of Pentheus, no longer a dubious tiling, but such as to excite the pity even of Dionysus—very youthful, with delicate chin and locks of reddish hue, not wreathed with ivy or bryony or sprays of vine,
4	Cf. ibid. 1127 f., which describes the tearing off of Pentheus’s arms.
5	i.e. their lips seem to form the cry “ Evoe/’
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ήρεψε ν οντ ε σ μίλακος ί) αμπέλου κλήμα ον τε αύλός εσεισέ τ/? ον τ’ οίστρος, έρρώννυτο μεν 10 υπ αυτών καί ερρώννυεν αντος, έμαίνετο δέ αυτό το μή μετά Διονύσου μαίνεσθαι.
(3; Ελεεινά και τα των γυναικών ήγώμεθα. οϊα μεν yap εν τω Κιθαιρώνι ήγνόησαν, οϊα δέ ενταύθα γινώσκουσιν. ά7τολἐλοἱ7Γ6 δέ αύτάς ούχ 15 η μανία μόνον, αλλά καί ή ρώμη, καθ’ ήν έβάκχευσαν. κατά μεν γάρ τον Κιθαιρώνα όρας, ό)ς μεσται τού άθλου φέρονται συνεξαί-ρουσαι την ηχώ τού όρους, ενταύθα δέ παρί-στανται καί εις νούν των βεβακχευμένων ήκουσιν, 20 ίζάνουσαί τε κατά τῆ? γῆ? τ?;? μεν εις γόνατα ή κεφαλή βρίθει, της δέ εις ώμον, ή ο ’Αγαύη περιβάλλειν μεν τον υιόν ώρμηκε, θιγεΐν δέ όκνεί. προσμέμικται δ’ αυτή τό τού παιδός αίμα τό μεν ες χείρας, τό δέ ές παρειάν, τό δέ 25 ες τά γυμνά τού μαζού.
(4) Ή δε Αρμονία και ό Κάδμος· είσί μέν, ἀλλ* ούχ οίοίπερ ήσαν δράκοντες γάρ ήδη εκ μηρών 'γίνονται, καί φολίς ή δι] αυτούς εχει. φρούδοι πόδες, φρούδοι γλουτοί, καί ή μεταβολή τού 30 είδους ερπει άνω. οι δέ εκπλήττονται και περι-βάιλλουσιν άλλήλους, οιον ξυνέχοντες τά λοιπά τού σώματος, ως εκείνα γούν αυτούς μή φυγή.
iff TTPPHNOJ
(1) Χαυ? θεωρϊς και ναύς ληστρική, τήν μέν Διόνυσος εύθύνει, τήν δ’ έμβεβήκασι Τυρρηνοί Κ. λησταϊ τής περί αύτούς θαλάττης. ή μέν δή 1
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1 The ship used for conveying a sacred mission.
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nor are they tossed in Λνi}d disorder by flute or Bacchic frenzy. From those locks he derived his vigour, and he imparted vigour to them ; but this itself was bis madness, that he Avould not join Dionysus in madness.
Pitiful also \ve must consider the state of the women. For of what things were they unaware on Cithaeron, and of what things do they here have kncnvledge ! Not only lias their madness left them, but also the strength they possessed in the Bacchic revel. On Cithaeron vou see how, inspired by the conflict, they rush headlong, rousing the echoes on the mountain side, but here they are still and have come to a realization of what they did in their revels; sinking to the ground one rests her head on her knees, another on her shoulder, Λνhi 1 e Agave is eager to embrace her son but shrinks from touching him. Her son’s blood is smeared on her hands and on her cheek and on her naked breast.
Harmonia and Cadmus are there, but not as they were before; for already they have become serpents from the thighs down and already scales are forming on them. Their feet are gone, their hips are gone, and the change of form is creeping upward. In astonishment the)r embrace each other as though holding on to what is left of the body, that this at least may not escape them.
19. THE TYRRHENIAN PIRATES
A mission ship1 and a pirates’ ship. Dionysus steers the former, on board the latter are Tyrrhenians, pirates who ravage their owri sea.2 The one
2	i.e. the Tyrrhenian sea.
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ιερά να ύς, βακχεύει εν αυτί} Διόνυσος και επιρ-ρυθούσιν αι Hάκχαι, αρμονία 8ε, όττόση οργιάζει, κατηχεί της θαΑάττης, η 8ε ύπεχει τω Διονύσιο ο τά εαυτης νώτα, καθάπερ η Αυ8ών γῆ, η 8ε ετερα ναύς μαίνονται καί της είρεσίας εκΑανθάν-ονται, ποΑΑοΐς 8ε αυτών anτοΑώλασιν η8η αι χεΐρες. (2) Τι? η γραφύ} ; τον Διόνυσον, ώ παΐ, Αοχώσι Ύυρρηνοί λόγου ες αυτούς ηκοντος, ως 10 θηΑύς τε ει η και αγύρτης καί χρυσούς την ναύν ύττο τού εν αυτή πΑούτου γύναιά τε αύτω όμαρτοίη Αύ8ια καί Έάτυροι καί1 αύΑηταί καί ναρθηκοφόρος γέρων καί οίνος ^Χαρώνειος καί αυτός ό Μάρων. καί Πανας αύτω ξυμπΑεΐν 15 άκούοντες εν εϊ8ει τράγιον αυτοί μεν άζεσθαι εμεΑΑον 1 2 τάς Βάκχας, αίγας 8ε άιυ/σειν εκείνοις, ας η Τυρρηνών γη βόσκει. (3) Ή μεν ουν Αηστρικη ναύς τον μάχιμον ττΑεϊ τρόπον' επω-τίσι τε γαρ κατεσκεύασται καί εμβάΑω καί 20 σ ι8ηραΐ αύ τη χεΐρες καί αίχμαί καί 8ρεπανα επί 8οράιτων. ως δ’3 εκπΑηττοι τούς εντυγχά-νοντας καί θηρίον τι αύτοΐς εκφαίνοιτο, γΑαυκοϊς μεν γεγραπται χρώμασι, βΑοσυροΐς 8ε κατά πρώραν όφθαΑμοϊς οϊον βΑεπει, Αεπτη 8ε η 23 πρύμνα καί μ7]νοει8ί}ς καθάπερ τα τεΑευτώντα τών ιχθύων. '4) Γ11 8 ε τού Διονύσου ναύς τα
1	καί lienndorf deletes, cf. 32*2, 2(5 (Γ. κ.
2	άξβσθαι ἔα e λ λ ο ν Π etcher : ϊμσθαι.
3	δ’ added 1»ν Keiske and Kavser.
1	Xarthex : a plant with hollow stalk which furnished the Bacelnc Avands.
2	Cf. Oil. 147 f. Maron was a priest of Apollo, who
gave Odysseus wine in gratitude for protection. Later,
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is a sacred ship ; in it Dionysus revels and the Bacchantes cry out in response to him, and orgiastic music resounds over the sea, which yields its broad surface to Dionysus as readily as does the land of the Lydians; on the other ship they go mad and forget to row and already the hands of many of them are gone. What does the painting mean ? Tyrrhenian sailors, my boy, are lying in wait for Dionysus, as word has come to them that he is effeminate and a vagabond and a mine of gold so far as his ship is concerned, because of the wealth it carries, and that he is accompanied only by Lydian women and Satyrs and fluteplavers, and an aged narthex-bearer,1 and Maronian wine, and bv Maron 2 himself. Hearing that Pans sail with him in the form of goats, they planned to carry off the Bacchantes for themselves and to turn over to the Pans slie-goats,3 such as are raised in the land of the Tyrrhenians. Now the pirate ship sails with warlike mien ; for it is equipped with prow-beams and beak, and on board are grappling-irons and spears and poles armed with scythes. And, in order that it may strike terror into those they meet and may look to them like some sort of monster, it is painted with bright colours, and it seems to see with grim eyes set into its prow/ and the stem curves up in a thin crescent like the end of a fish’s tail. As for the ship of Dionysus, it has a weird appearance 5
because of the fame of his wine, he was thought of as an attendant of Dionysus.
3	i e, in place of Bacchantes.
4	It was customary to paint eyes on the prow of Greek ships, apparently with the idea that thus the ship might see its way.
5	See critical note.
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μεν άλλα πέτρα μοι Βιείκασται,1 φολιΒω τη Be όράται τ b ἐ 9 πρύμναν2 κυμβάλων αυτή παραλλάξ ενηρμοσ μενών, ϊν , el και Χάτ υ μοι 30 7τότε υπό οίνου καθεύΒοιεν,	6 Διόνυσος μη
άψοφητϊ 7τλεοι, την Be πρώραν ες χρυσήν πάρΒαλιν εΐκασταί τε και εξήκται. φιλία Βε τω Διονύσω προς το ζωον, επειΒή θερμότατου των ζωων ἐστι καί ιτηΒα κουφά και Ίσα εύάΒι. 35 όρας yodv καί αυτό τό θηρίον—συμπλεούσας τω Διονύσω και πηΒώσας επι τούς Τυρρηνούς μηπω 323 Κ. κελεύοντος. θύρσος Be ούτοσϊ εκ μέσης νεως εκπεφυκε τα του Ιστού πράσσων, καί ιστία μεθήπται ίιλουρ^ή μεταυ^άζοντα εν τω κόλπω, χρυσαΐ Be ενύφανται Βάκχαι εν Τμώλω και δ Διονύσου τα εν Λυδία, κατηρεφή Be την ναύν άμπελω καί κιττω φαίνεσθαι καί βότρυς υπέρ αυτής αιωρεΐσθαι θαύμα μεν, θαυμασιωτερα Be ή πη'γή τού οίνου, ως κοίλη αυτόν ή ναύς εκΒί-Βοται καί αντλείται.
10	(5) Άλλ’ επι τούς Τ υρρηνούς ΐωμεν, εως είσίν
ό yap Διόνυσος αυτούς εκμήνας εντρεχουσι τοΐς Τυρρηνοις ΙΒεαι Βελφίνων οΰπω εθάΒων ούΒε ἐγχωρίων τή θαλάσση, και τω μεν τα πλευρά κυάνεα, τω δ’ ολισθηρά τά στέρνα, τω Κ 15 εκφύεται λοφιά παρά τω μεταφρενω, ό Be εκΒίΒωσι τά ουραία, καί τω μεν ή κεφαλή
1	The text is corrupt in the MSS., «τραμοώι εϊκασται. Various conjectures have been proposed, τίρατι (Capps) νή Δι’ (Jacobs) ΐΧκασται.
2	πρύμναν .Jacobs : πρώραν.
1 Cymbals where, in a ship of war, shields would be
hung.
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in other respects, and it looks as if it were covered with scales at the stem, for cymbals 1 are attached to it in rows, so that, even if the Satyrs are overcome by wine and fall asleep, Dionysus may not be without noise on his voyage ; and its prow is drawn out in the semblance of a golden leopardess. Dionysus is devoted to this animal because it is the most excitable of animals and leaps lightly like a Bacchante. At any rate you see the very creature before you ; 2 it sails with Dionysus and leaps against the Tyrrhenians without waiting for his bidding. And the thyrsus here has grown in the midst of the ship3 and serves as a mast, and sails dyed purple are attached to it, gleaming as they belly out in the wind, and woven in them are golden Bacchantes on Mount Tmolus and Dionysiac scenes from Lydia. That the ship seems to be embowered with vine and ivy and that clusters of grapes swing above it 4 is indeed a marvel, but more marvellous is the fountain of wine,5 for the hollow ship pours forth the wine and lets it drain away.
But let us turn to the Tyrrhenians while they still remain; for under the maddening power of Dionysus the forms of dolphins 6 are creeping over the Tyrrhenians—not at all the dolphins we know, however, nor yet those native to the sea. One of the men has dark sides, one a slippery breast^ on the back of one a fin is growing, one is growing a tail, the head of one is gone but that of another is left,
2	i.e. the figure-head which forms the prow.
3	Cf. the ship of Dionvsus on a black-figured kylix, Wien. Vorlcueblatter, 1888, PI. VII. la.
4	Cf. Hom. Horans 7. 38 if. for a description of the vine.
5	Cf. ibid. 7. 35 f. for the fountain of wine.
6	Cf. ibid. 7. 51 f. for the transformation of the sailors into dolphins.
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φρούδη, τω δε λοιπή, τω δ’ η χειρ vypa, 6 δ’ υπέρ των ττοδών inπόντων βοα.
(G) ?0 he Λιόνυσος εκ πρώρας ye\a ταντα και 20 κελεύει τοΐς Τυρρηνοΐς τα μεν είδη ίχθύσιν εξ ανθρώπων, τα he ήθη χρηστοίς εκ φαύλων, ύχήσεται yovv μικρόν ύστερον Παλαίμων ειτι δελφίνος ουδέ eyppyopcos οντος, άλλ’ ύπτιος εττ αυτού καθεύδων, καί ’Αριών δε 6 ειτι Ύαινάρω 25 δηλοΐ τούς δελφΐνας εταίρους τε είναι άνθρώποις καί ωδτ)ς φίλους καί οΐονς παρατάξασθαι ίτρος ληστάς υπέρ άνθ ρώπων καί μουσικής.
Κ ΣΑΤΤΡΟΙ
(1) Κελαιναϊ μεν το χωρίον, οσον αι 7Γ?;γαι καί το άντραν, εκποδών δε 6 Μαρσύας ή ποι-οθ μαίνων ή μετά την εριν. μη επαινεί το ύδωρ-και yap ει πότιμον καί γαληνον yεypaπτaι, ποτιμωτερω έντεύξη τω 'Ολύμπια.	καθεύδει1
δε μετά την αΰλησιν άβρος εν ιίβροϊς άνθεσι συyκεpavvύς τον ιδρώτα τη τού λειμώνος 2 δράσω, 4 Κ. και 6 Ζέφυρος έκκαλεΐ αυτόν προσπνεων τη κόμη, ο δε άντιπνεϊ τω άνέμω3 έλκων το αιτο τού στέρνου άσθμα, κάλαμοί τε αύλούντες ήδη παράκεινται τω ’Ολύμπιο καί σιδήρια ετι, οις 5 επιτρυπώνται* οι αυλοί. (2) 'Κρώντες δε αυτού
1	καθιύδει Kayser : και α’?αι.
2	λβιμώιος Oloarius : χιιμωνο^.
3	αντιπι 6? τψ ανίμω Jacobs ■ άναπνι-ΐ τ ον ανΐμον.
4	έπιτ^ύπωνται Sahnasius : έπιθ^ήπτονται.
J It is implied that homcfortli the transformed pirates will line the traits which later Creek legends attribute to dolphins.
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the hand of one is melting away, while another laments over his vanishing· feet.
Dionysus on the prow of his ship laughs at the scene and shouts orders to the Tyrrhenians as fishes in shape instead of men, and as good in character instead of bad.1 Soon, at any rate, Palaemon will ride on a dolphin’s back, not awake, but lying prone upon it sound asleep; and the Anon atTaenarum2 makes it dear that dolphins are the companions of men, and fond of song, and worthy to take the field against pirates in defence of men and the art of music.
20. SATYRS
The place is Celaenae, if one may judge by the springs and the cave ; but Marsvas has gone away either to watch his sheep or because the contest is over. Do not praise the water; for, though it looks sweet and placid, you will find Olympus3 sweeter. He sleeps after having played his flute, a tender youth lying on tender flowers, whilst the moisture on his forehead mingles with the dew of the meadow ; and Zephyms summons him by breathing on his hair, and he breathes in response to the wind, drawing the air from his lungs. Reeds already yielding music lie beside Olympus, and also the iron tools with which the holes are bored in the pipes. A band of Satyrs gaze lovingly
2	i e. the bronze statue of Avion seated on a dolphin, which Herodotus (1. 24) describes.
3	i.e. the figure of Olympus which he is about to describe. Olympus was a pupil of Marsvas and beloved by him ; cf. the red-figured vase painting, Roscher, Lexicon, d. gr. υ. rom. Myth. III. 861.
δι
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'Σ,ατύρων τις αγέλη καταθεώνται το μειράκιον ερυθροί καί σεσηρότες, 6 μεν τον στέρνου θιγεϊν δεόμενος, ό δε έμφύναι τῆ δέρη, ό δε σπάσαι τι επιθυμών φίλημα, άνθη τε έπιπάττουσι καί 10 7τροσκννούσιν ως άγαλμα, ό σοφώτατος δε αυτών ετι θερμού θατερου αυλού1 την γλώτταν άνα-σττάσας εσθιει καί τον ’Ολυμπου ου τω φιλεΐν οϊεται, φησι δε και άπογεύσασθαι τού πνεύματος.
κα 0ΛΤΜΠ02
(1) Τινι αύλεϊς, 'Όλυμπε ; τί δε εργον μου-15 σικής εν ερημιά ; ον ττ οι μήν σοι πάρεστιν, ούκ αίπόλος ούδε Νύμφαις αύλεϊς, αι καλώς αν ύπωρχήσαντο τω αύλώ, μαθών δε ούκ οϊδα ο τι χαίρεις τω επί τη πέτρα ύδατι καί βλέπεις επ’ αύτό. τί μετέχων αύτού ; καί γάρ ούτε 20 κελαρύζει σοι καί προς τον αύλον ύπάσεται1 2 ούτε διαμετρούμέν σοι την ημέραν, οι γε βου-λοιμεθ’ αν καί ές νύκτας άποτεΐναι το αύλημα. ει δε το κάλλος ανακρίνεις, τού ύδατος α μέλει· ήμεις γάρ ίκανώτεροι λέξαι τ α εν σοι άπαντα. 2Γ) (2) Τό μεν ομμα σοι χαροπόν, πολλά δε αύτού προς τον αύλον τά κέντρα, ύφρνς δε αύτώ περι-βέβληται διασημαίνουσα τον νούν τών αύλη~ μάτων, ή παρειά δε πάλλεσθαι δοκεϊ καί οϊον ύπορχεΐσθαι τω μέλει, το πνεύμα δε ούδέν :U) έπαίρει τού προσώπου ύπο τού εν τω αύλώ
1	Sclienkl omits τοι' before αν\ον.
2	ΰπάΐτ(ΤΛΐ Kolule and (loniperz : ύποίσται.
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upon the youth, ruddy grinning creatures, one desiring to touch his breast, another to embrace his neck, another eager to pluck a kiss ; they scatter flowers over him and worship him as if lie were a divine image ; and the cleverest of them draws out the tongue of the second pipe which is still warm and eats it., thinking lie is thus kissing Olympus, and he says he tasted the boy’s breath.
21. OLYMPUS
For whom are you playing the flute, Olympus? And what need is there of music in a desert place? No shepherd is here with you, nor goatherd,, nor yet are you playing for Nymphs, who would dance beautifully to your flute; and 1 do not understand just why you take delight in the pool of water by the rock and gaze into it.1 What interest have you in it? It does not murmur for you like a brook and sing an accompaniment to your flute, nor do we need its water to measure off the day2 for you, we who would fain prolong your music even into the night. If it is beauty you are investigating, pay no heed to the water; for we are more competent than it to tell all your charms. Your eye is bright, and many a provoking glance comes from it to the flute; your brow overarching the eye indicates the meaning of the tune you play; your cheek seems to quiver and as it were to dance to the melody; your breath does not puff’ out your
1	Cf. Narcissus gazing at his reflection in a pool, Descrip, tion 23 infra, p. 89.
2	An allusion to the water-clock used in the courts to time the speeches.
§3
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είναι, η κόμη τε ovk apyi] ούτε Κ€ΐται καθάπερ εν άστικω μειρακιω Χιπώσα, άλλ’ ῶμὑμρται μεν 325 Κ. υπό τού αύχμού, παρέχεται Βε αυχμηρόν ούΒεν εν οξεία καί χΧωρίί τη πίτυι. καλός yap ο στέφανος καί Βεινός επιπρεψαι τοΐς εν ώρα, τα Βε άνθη παρθενοις άναφυεοθω καί yvvalois ερευ-5 θος εαυτοϊς εpyaζεσθω. φημί σοι και τα στέρνα ον πνεύματος εμπΧεα είναι μόνον, άΧΧα καί έννοιας μουσικής και Βιασκέψεως των αύΧη-μάτων. (3) Μεχρι τούτων σε το ύΒωρ ypάφει κατακύπτοντα ες αυτό από της πέτρας, ει Βε 10 εστηκότα eyραφεν, ούκ αν εύσχημονα τα ύπο τω στερνω εΒειξεν επιπόλαιοι yap αι μιμήσεις των ύΒάτων από τού συνιζάνειν εν αύτοϊς τα μηκη. 70 Βε καί κλύζεσθαί σοι την σκιάν έστω μεν και παρά τού αύΧού την πηyηv καταπνεοντος, Ιδ έστω Βε και παρά τού 7αεφύρου ταύτα πάντα, Bi ον και σύ εν τω αύλεϊν καί ό αυλός εν τω πνεΐν και η πηyη εν τω καταυλεϊσθαι.
κ β M1AAS
(1) Κκᾶείδει ό 'Ξ,άτυρος, καί νφειμενη τη φωνή περί αυτοί) Key ω μεν, μη εξεyείpητaι καί 20 Βιαλύση τά όρώμενα. Μίδα? αυτόν οι ν ω τεθη-ρακεν εν Φρυγία περί αυτά, ω? οριις, τά ορη, 1
1 Olympus is standing far enough back from the pool, so tlmt lie sees only the reflection of his lie in l ami breast; these are bent forward so as to be nearly parallel to the surface of the water, and therefore the reflection is not unduly fore-
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cheeks because it is all in the flute ; your hair is not unkempt, nor does it lie smooth, made sleek with unguents as in a city youth, but it is so dry that it is fluffy, yet without giving the impression of squalid dryness by reason of the bright fresh sprays of pine upon it. Beautiful is such a crown and well adapted to adorn beautiful youths; but let flowers grow for maidens and let them produce their rosy colour for women. Your breast, I should say, is filled not merely with breath for the flute, but also with thoughts of music and meditation on the tunes you will play. As far as the breast the water pictures you, as you bend down over it from the rock ; but if it pictured you full length, it would not have shown you as comely from the breast down ; for reflections in the water are but on the surface, imperfect because stature is foreshortened in them.1 The fact that your reflection is broken by ripples may be due to your flute breathing upon the water of the fountain, or all that we see may be due to Zephyrus, who inspires you in playing the flute, the flute in breathing its strain, and the spring in being moved bv the flute-playing.
22.	MIDAS
The Satyr is asleep; let us speak of him with bated breath, lest he wake and spoil the scene before us. Midas has captured him with wine in Phrygia 2 on the very mountain-side, as you see, by
shortened ; whereas, if he had been standing near enough to the water to see the rest of his body, the reflection of it would have been very much foreshortened.
2 The story is told by Xen. A nab. 1. 2. 13, and Philo-stratus, Vita A poll. 6. 27.
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την κρήνην οίνοχοήσας, iv fj κεΐται παραβΧύζων του οίνου iv τω νπνω.
~ατύρων δε ήδύ μεν το σφοδρόν, οτε ορ-25 χούνται, ήδύ δε το βωμολόγου, ο τε μειδιώσι. καί ερώσιν οι γενναίοι και ύποποιούνται τἀ? Ανδάς αίκάΧΧοντες αύτάς τέχνη. κάκεινο αυτών ετr σκΧηροί γράφονται και άκρατοι το αίμα καί περιττοί τα ώτα και κοΐΧοι το ίσχίον, 30 αγέρωχοι πάντα και το επί τα ουραία ίπποι.
(2) Το δε θήραμα του λ Ι ϊδον τούτο γεγραπται μεν όσα εκείνοι, καθεύδει δε ύπο τού οίνου το άσθμα εΧκων ως εκ μέθης, καί ή μεν κρήνη Κ. πεποται αύτω ραον η ετερω κύΧιξ, αι δε Κύμφαι χορεύουσι τωθάζουσαι τον Έάτυρον επί τω καθεύδειν. ως αβρός 6 ΧΙίδας, ως δε ράθυμος, μίτρας επιμεΧεϊται καί βοστρύχου καί θύρσον 5 φερει καί στοΧην εγχρυσον. ιδού καί ώτα μεγάΧα, ύφ' ών Ί)δεΐς οι όφθαΧμοί δοκούντες ύπνηΧοί φαίνονται καί μεθεΧκουσι την ήδονην εις το νωθρόν, αίνιττομενης σπουδή τής γραφής εκμεμηνύσθαι ταύτ ήδη καί διαδεδόσθαι τοι? 10 άνθρώποις εν καΧάμω, μή κατασχούσης τής γής α ήκουσεν.
1	The older type of representing Satyrs is here described : Benndotf.
2	On a black-figured kvlix by Ergotiinns (/1riencr Vorlcye-bUiU/’r, 1S81, ΙΊ. IV. ‘2) tlie captured Seilenus is being led to Midas by attendants carrying a rope and <a wine skin ; cf. also the red-figured amphora, Fig. 10, p. 87.
3	The ears of an ass, which Apollo gave Midas because lie presumed to think his own music superior to that of Apollo.
4	The story runs that Midas concealed the ass’s ears from everyone but his hairdresser, who was sworn lo secrecy ; but the latter whispered the secret to a hole in the earth, 86
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filling Λνΐth wine the spring beside which lie lies disgorging the wine in his sleep.
Charming is the vehemence of satyrs when they dance, and charming their ribaldry when they laugh; they are given to love, noble creatures that they are, and they subdue the Lydian women to their will by their	FlG· 10'
artful flatteries. And this too is true of them : they are represented in paintings as hardy, hot-blooded beings, with prominent ears, lean about the loins, altogether mischievous, and having the tails of horses.1
The Satyr caught by Midas2 is here depicted as satyrs in general are, but he is asleep as a result of the wine, breathing heavily like a drunken man. He has drunk up the whole spring more easily than another would have taken a cupful, and the Nymphs dance, mocking the Satyr for having fallen asleep. How dainty is Midas and how he takes his ease ! He is careful of his head-dress and his curling locks, and he carries a thyrsus and wears a robe woven with gold. See the long ears,3 which give his seemingly attractive eyes a sleepy look and turn their charm into dullness; for the painting purposely hints that this story has already been divulged and published abroad among men by the pen, since the earth could not keep secret what it heard.4
and bushes that grew there when shaken by the wind told the story to the world.
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κη ΝΛΡΚΙΞΞΟΣ
(1) ΊΙ μεν πηηη ηράφει τον Νάρκισσον, η hi η ραφή την πηηην καί τα του Ναρκίσσου πάντα. μειράκιον άρτι Θήρα ς άπηΧΧαημενον 15 πηηη εφεστηκεν εΧκον τινα εξ αυτόν 'ίμερον και ερών της εαυτού ώρας, αστράπτει hi, ώ? ορος, ες το νΒωρ. (2) Τό μεν ούν άντρον ’Αχελώου και Νυμφών, ηεηραπται hi τα εΐκότα‘ φαύΧου τε ηάρ τέχνης τα άηάΧματα καί Χίθου 20 τού1 εντεύθεν, και τα μεν περιτετριπται υπό τού χρόνου, τα hi βονκόΧων η ποιμένων παῖδε? 7τεριεκοψαν ἔτι νήπιοι καί αναίσθητοι τού θεού. καί ovhi άβάκχευτος η πηηη τού Διονύσου οιον άναφηναντος αυτήν ταίς Αηναΐς· άμπεΧω ηούν 25 και κιττω ήρεπται και εΧιξι καΧαις καί βοτρύων μετεσχηκε καί2 οθεν οι θύρσοι· κωμάζουσί τε επ' αυτήν3 σοφοί όρνιθες, ως εκάιστου αρμονία, καί άνθη Χενκά τη πηηη περιπεφυκεν ούπω όντα, άΧΧ' επι τω μειρακίω φυόμενα, τιμώσα .‘50 hi η η ραφή την άΧήθειαν και ύρόσου τι Χείβει από των άνθεων, οίς καί μεΧιττα εφιζάνει τις, ούκ olha εϊτ εξαπατηθεΐσα υπό της η ραφής,
1	του added by Kayser.	2 καί added by Lindau.
3 αυτήν Reiske : αυτή.
1 Narcissus gazing at his reflection in a pool is the subject of a Pompeian wall-painting, Fig. 11, p. 89 (Ternite,
ll'aiuhjt'uiacldc, 111. 4. 25).
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23.	NARCISSUS
The pool paints Narcissus, and the painting represents both the pool and the whole story of Narcissus.1 A youth just returned from the hunt stands over a pool, drawing from within himself a kind of yearning and falling in love with his own beauty; and, as you see, lie sheds a radiance into the water. The cave is sacred to Acheloiis and the Nymphs, and the scene is painted realistically. For the statues are of a crude art and made from a local stone ; some of them are worn away by time, others have been mutilated by children of cowherds or shepherds while still young cand unaware of the presence of the god. Nor is the pool without some connection with the Bacchic rites of Dionysus,, since he has made it known to the Nymphs of the wine-press ; at any rate it is roofed over with vine and ivy and beautiful creeping plants, and it abounds in clusters of grapes and the trees that furnish the thyrsi, and tuneful birds disport themselves above it, each with its own note, and white flowers grow about the pool, not yet in blossom but just springing up in honour of the youth. The painting lias such regard for realism that it even shows drops of dew dripping from the flowers and a bee settling on the flowers — whether a real bee has been deceived by the painted flowers or whether we are to be deceived into
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ε ιτ ε ημάς έξηπατήσθαι χρή είναι αυτήν, ἀλλ’ Κ. έστω. (3) μέντοι? μειράκιον, ου γραφή τις έξηπάτησεν, ουδέ χρώμασιν ή κηρίο προστέτηκας, άλλ εκτύπωσαν σε το ύδωρ, olov είδες αυτό, ουκ οίσθα ου τε τό τής πηγής ελέγχεις σόφισμα, 5 νεύσαι δεΐν1 2 καί παρατρέψαι ιού είδους και την χεϊρα ύποκινήσαι και μη έπι ταύτοϋ εστάναι, συ δ' ώσπερ έταίρω έντυχών τάκειθεν περιμένεις, εϊτά σοι ή πηγή μύθω χρήσεται; οντος μεν ούν ούδ' επα'ίει τι ημών, ἀλλ’ έμπέπτωκεν επί τό 10 ύδωρ αύτοϊς ώσϊ καί αύτοίς όμμασιν, αυτοί3 4 δε ημείς, ώσπερ γέγραπται, λέγωμεν.
(4) Όρθόν αναπαύεται τό μειράκιον εναλλάξαν τω 7Γόδε καί τήν χεϊρα έπέχον πεπηγότι τω άκοντίω εν αριστερά, ή δεξιά 0έ περιήκται εις τό 15 ίσχιον άνασχεΐν τε αυτόν καί σχήμα πράττειν έκκειμένων των γλουτών διά τήν τών άριστερώι εγκλισιν.* δεικνύει δέ ή χείρ αέρα μέν, καθ* δ κυρτούται ό άγκών, ρυτίδα δε καθ’ δ στρεβλού-ται ό καρπός καί σκιάν παρέχεται συνιζάνουσα 20 εις τό θέναρ, λοξαί δέ αι5 ακτίνες τής σκιάς διά τήν είσω επιστροφήν τών δακτύλων, τό δέ εν τω στερνω άσθμα ουκ οίδα είτε κυνηγετικόν έτι είτε ήδη ερωτικόν, τό γε μήν όμμα ικανών έρώντος, τό γάρ χαροπόν αυτού καί γοργόν έκ 25 φύσεως πραΰνει τις εφιζάνων ίμερος, δοκεϊ δ>
1	lUvtoi Kavser : μϊν τό.
- δίΐν Schenkl, δέον Kavser: δέ or τε.
3	αυτοί Kay.ser: αυτό.
4	ἔγνλκτιν Reiske : ΙκκΑισιν,
5	αι added by Capps.
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thinking that a painted bee is real, I do not know. But let that pass. As for you, however, Narcissus, it is no painting that has deceived you, nor are you engrossed in a thing of pigments or wax; but you do not realize that the water represents you exactly as you are when you gaze upon it, nor do you see through the artifice of the pool, though to do so you have only to nod your head or change your expression or slightly move your hand, instead of standing in the same attitude ; but acting as though you had met a companion, you wait for some move on his part. Do you then expect the pool to enter into conversation with you ? Nay, this youth does not hear anything we say, but he is immersed, eyes and ears alike, in the water and we must interpret the painting for ourselves.
The youth, standing erect, is at rest;1 he has his legs crossed and supports one hand on the spear which is planted on his left, while his right hand is pressed against his hip so as to support his body and to produce the type of figure in which the buttocks are pushed out because of the inward bend of the left side. The arm shows an open space at the point where the elbow bends, a wrinkle where the wrist is twisted, and it casts a shadow as it ends in the palm of the hand, and the lines of the shadow are slanting because the fingers are bent in. Whether the panting of his breast remains from his hunting or is already the panting of love I do not know. The eye, surely, is that of a man deeply in love, for its natural brightness and intensity are softened by a longing that settles upon it, and he
1 Cf. the attitude of Oenomaus in the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia.
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ϊσως καί άντ εράσθαι βΧεπούσης αυτόν τ ἡ? σκιάς, ως ύττ αυτού όράται. (5) Πολ/γα καί 7τερ\ της κόμΐ]ς εΧεχθη αν, ει θηρώντι αύτω ενετύχομεν. μυρίαι yap αυτής αι κινήσεις εν 30 τω δρόμο) και μάΧΧον, επειύάν ύττο άνεμου τινος εμττνους yivi)Tai, τύχοι S' αν καί λόγου νυν. άμφιΧαφούς yap οΰσης αυτής καί οιον χρυσής το μεν οι τένοντες εφεΧκονται, το S' ύπο των ώτων κρίνεται, το ύε τω μετωττω ειτισαΧεύει, το 35 ύε τή ύττήνη εττιρρεΐ. ϊσοι1 τε άμφω οι Νάρ-Κ κισσοί το ειύος ϊσα εμφαίνοντες άΧΧήΧων, ιτΧήν οσον 6 μεν εκκειται τού άερος, ό δε την ιrtjytjv ύιτϋύεύυκεν. εφεστηκε yap το μειράκιον τω εν 2 ύύατι εστώτι, μάΧλον ύε άτενίζοντι ες αύτο καί 5 οϊον ύιψώντι τού κάΧλους.
kS' ΤΑΚΙΝΘΟΞ
(1) ’Avdyvtodi τήν υάκινθον, ykypaiTTai yap καί φησιν άναφύναι τής yής εττι μειρακιω καΧω καί θρηνεί αύτο άμα τω ήρι ^/ενεσιν οίμαι τταρ' αυτού Χαβούσα, υτε inτέθανε. καί μή σε Χειμων 10 άναβάΧη τούτο, καί ycip ενταύθα εκττεφυκεν,
1	ϊσοι Jacobs : eίσί.
2	τ ψ iv added by Capps.
1 Hyaointlms, a youthful favourite of Apollo, was accidentally slain by the discus thrown by the god, and the event was commemorated by the hyacinth which is said to have sprung from his blood. The accident is here explained as due to Zephyrus, the wind which diverted the discus from its true course.
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perhaps thinks that lie is loved in return, since the reflection gazes at him in just the way that he looks at it. There would be much to sav about the hair if we found him while hunting. For there are innumerable tossings of the hair in running, especially when it is blown by a wind; but even as it is the subject should not be passed over in silence. For it is very abundant and of a golden hue; and some of it clings to the neck, some is parted by the ears, some tumbles over the forehead, and some falls in ripples to the beard. Both the Narcissi are exactly alike in form and each repeats the traits of the other, except that one stands out in the open air while the other is immersed in the pool. For the youth stands over the youth who stands in the water, or rather who gazes intently at him and seems to be athirst for his beauty.
24.	HYACINTH US1
Read the hyacinth, for there is writing on it2 which says it sprang from the earth in honour of a beautiful youth ; and it laments him at the beginning of spring, doubtless because it was born from him when lie died. Let not the meadow delay you with the flower, for it grows here3 also, no different from the flower which springs from the
Fnrtwangler, Aut. Gemmen, PI. XX. 31, publishes an Etruscan scarab representing Hyacinthns; the youth is bending forward, drops of blood fall from his head, and at his feet is the discus that caused his death (Fig. 12, p. 93).
2	Referring to the letters ΑΙ ΑΙ (“woe, woe”) on the petals of the flowers.
3	i.e. in the curling hair of the youth Hyacinthus in the painting.
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οποία τῆς γῆ? άνεσχε. λίγα δε ἡ ΊΡαΦ''1 και ύακινθίνην είναι τω μειρακίω την κόμην καί το αΐμα εμβιον τί} γῆ γινόμενον1 εις οικεΐον τι χρώσαι το άνθος, pel δε άπ αν της τής κεφαΧής 15 εμπεπτωκότος αυτή του 8ίσκου. Βεινή μεν ή διαμαρτία και ού8ε ττιστή Χεγεται κατα τού ΆπόΧΧωνος' εττει 8ε ου σοφισται των μύθων ήκομεν ού8ε άπιστειν έτοιμοι, Κέαται δἐ μόνον των γεγραμμενων, εξετάσω μεν την γραφήν 20 και πρώτον γε τήν βαΧβΐ8α τού 8ίσκου.
(2) Βαλβι? 8ιακεχώρισται μικρά και άπο-χρώσα ενι εστώτι, ει μή το κατοττιν και το Βεξιόν σκεΧος άνεχουσα, -πρανή τα έμπροσθεν, καί κουφίζουσα θάτερον τοϊν σκελοΐν, δ χρή 2Γ) συναναβάΧΧεσθαι και συμπορεύεσθαι τή 8εξια. τό 8ε σχήμα τού 8ίσκον άνεχοντος· εξαΧΧάξαντα τήν κεφαΧήν επι 8εξιά χρή κυρτούσθαι τόσον, όσον ύποβΧεψαι τα πΧευρά, και ριπτεΐν οι ον άνιμωντα και π ροσεμβάΧΧοντα τ οϊς Βεξιοΐς 30 πάσι. (3) Και ό Α ποΧΧων ου τω πως ε8ίσ-κευσεν, ου γάρ αν άΧΧως άφήκεν, εμπεσων 8ε ο 8ίσκος ες τό μειράκιον τό μεν κεϊται καί επ' !-ϋ Κ. αυτού γε τού 8ίσκον—Λακωνικόν μειράκιον και τήν κνήμην ορθόν καί Βρόμων ούκ αγύμναστοι> και βραχίονα ύπεγεΐρον ή8η καί τήν ώραν των 1 Some MSS. give νιν 6 μ* ν ον for -γινόμενον. 1 2
1	(_'f. Ι hi. 0. -231 : κόμας, νακινθίνψ &νθει όμοιας.
2	It was a stone slab marked with incised lines which gave a Hun tooting to the athlete ; cf. Austjmbunyen in Olympia,
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earth. The painting tells 11s that the hair of the youth is “ hyacinthine,” 1 and that his blood, taking on life in the earth, has given the flower its own crimson colour. It Hows from the head itself where the discus struck it. Terrible was the failure to hit the mark and incredible is the story told of Apollo ; but since we are not here to criticize the myths and are not ready to refuse them credence, but are merely spectators of the paintings, let us examine the painting and in the first place the stand set ior throwing the discus.
A raised thrower’s stand 2 has been set apart, so small as to suffice for only one person to stand on, and then only when it supports the posterior portions and the right leg of the thrower, causing the anterior portions to bend forward and the left leg to be relieved of weight; for this leg must be straightened and advanced along with the right arm. As for the attitude of the man holding the discus, he must turn his head to the right and bend himself over so far that he can look down at bis side, and he must hurl the discus by drawing himself up and putting his whole right side into the throw. Such, no doubt, was the way Apollo threw the discus, for he could not have cast it in any other way ; and now that the discus has struck the youth, he lies there on the discus itself—a Laconian youth, straight of leg; not unpractised in running, the muscles of bis arm already developed, the fine lines of the bones indicated under the flesh ; but
V. 35. The present description closely follows the well-known Discobolus of Myron.
Fig. 12.
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οστών ύπεκφαΐνον—άπέστραπται δέ ’Απόλλων 5 έτι εφεστώς ττ) βαλβΐδι καί κατο, γῆ? βλέπει, πεπηγέναι φήσεις αυτόν, τοσούτον αύτω τῆ? εκπλήξεως έμπέπτωκεν. (4)	’Αμαθής γε ό
Ζ έφυρος νεμεσήσας αν τω και τον δίσκον ες το μειράκιον πάρεις, καί γέλως δοκει τω άνέμω 10 ταύτα και τωθάζει περιωπήν έχω ν. όράς δε οίμαι αυτόν εν πτηνώ τω κροτάφω και ιίβρω τω εϊδει. και στέφανον φέρει πάντων άνθέων, μικρόν δε ύστερον και την υάκινθον αύτοίς έ μπλέξει.
κε' ΑΝΑΡΙΟΙ
15	(1) Τό του οίνου ρεύμα τό εν 'Άνδρω τη νήσω
καί οι μεθύοντες τού ποταμού ’Άνδριοι λόγο? είσι τής γ ραφής. Άνδρίοις yap δη εκ Διονύσου ή γῆ ύποινος ρήγνυται και ποταμόν αύτοϊς άνα-δίδωσιν ει μεν ένθυμηθείης ύδωρ, ούπω μέγα, εΐ 20 δέ οίνον, μέγας ό ποταμός και θείος· έστι yap τούτου άρυσαμένω Νείλου τε ύπεριδεΐν καί 'Ίστρον καί που φάναι περί αυτών, ο τι κάκείνοι βελτίους αν εδόκουν ολίγοι μέν, άλλα τοιούτοι ρέον τες.
25	(2) Καί αδουσιν οιμαι ταύτα γυναίοις άμα καί
παιδίοις έστεφανωμένοι κιττω τε καί σμίλακι, οι1 μέν χορεύοντες εφ’ έκατέρας όχθης, οι δέ κατακείμενοι. είκός δέ που κάκεΐνα είναι τής ωδής, ως δόνακα μέν Αχελώος, ΪΙηνειός δέ 3U Υέμπη φέρει, Τίακτωλός δέ ... 2 άνθη λοιπόν, ούτοσι δέ ό ποταμός πλουσίους τ’ άποφαίνε
1	καί before οἱ deleted by Heiske.
2	W’estermann notes the lacuna.
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Apollo with averted face is still on the thrower’s stand and he gazes down at the ground. You will say he is fixed there, such consternation has fallen upon him. A lout is Zephyms, who was angry with Apollo and caused the discus to strike the youth, and the scene seems a laughing matter to the wind and he taunts the god from his look-out. You can see him, I think, with his winged temples and his delicate form ; and he wears a crown of all kinds of flowers, and will soon weave the hyacinth in among them.
25.	ANDRIANS
The stream of ΛνΐΠΠ which is on the island of Andros, and the Andrians who have become drunken from the river, are the subject of this painting. For by act of Dionysus the earth of the Andrians is so charged with wine that it bursts forth and sends up for them a river ; if you have water in mind, the quantity is not great, but if wine, it is a great river—-yes, divine ! For lie who draws from it may well disdain both Nile and Ister and may say of them that they also would be more highly esteemed if they were small, provided their streams were like this one.
These things, methinks, the men, crowned with ivy and bryony, are singing to their wives and children, some dancing on either bank, some reclining. And very likely this also is the theme of their song—that while the Acheloiis bears reeds, and the Peneius waters Ternpe, and the Pactolus . . . flowers, this river makes men rich, and powerful in the assembly, and helpful to their friends, and
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καί δυνατούς τα εν iiyopa καί ειπμελ,εΐς των φίλων καί καλούς καί τετραπήχεις εκ μικρών εστι yap κορεσθεντι αυτόν συλλ^εσθαι ταυτα 35 καί eadyeaBat ἐ? την */νώμην. αδουσι δε που, 330 Κ. ὅτ ι μόνος ποταμών ούτοι μήτε βουκολίοις ἐστι βατός μήθ' ΐπποις, ἀλλ’ οίνοχοεϊται μεν εκ Διονύσου, πίνεται δε άκήρατος, μόνοις άνθρώποις ρεών, ταντί μεν άκούειν yyov καί αδόντων αυτά ενίων, κατεψελλισ μενών τήν φωνήν υπό τ ου 5 οίνον.
(3)	Τά μέντοι1 δρώμενα τής ypaφής' ό μεν ποταμός εν βοτρύων εύνή κείται τήν πηyήv εκδι-δούς άκρατός τε καί όpyώv τό είδος, θύρσοι δ’ αν τω περιπεφύκασι καθάπερ οι κάλαμοι τοι? ΰδασι, 10 παραμείήταντι δε τήν ypv και τα εν αυτή ταυτα συμπόσια Τρίτωνες ήδη περί τάς εκβολάς άπαν-τώντες αρύονται κόχλοις τού οίνου, και τό μεν πίνουσιν αυτού, τό δ’ αναφυσώσιν, είσι δ’ οι καί μεθύουσι τών Τριτώυωυ καί όρχούνται. πλεΐ 15 καί Διόνυσος επί κώμον της'1 Ανδρου και καθώρ-μισται μεν ή ναύς ήδη, ίίατύρους δε άναμϊξ καί Αηνάς ay ει και Έειληνούς οσοι. τον Τέλωτά τε άyει καί τον Κ ώμον, ίλαρωτάτω και ξυμπο-τικωτάτω δαίμονε, ως ήδιστα ό ποταμός αύτω 20 TpvycpTO.
κς ΕΡΜΟΤ ΙΌΝ ΑΙ
(1) O κομιδή 7ταις ό ετι εν σπapyάvoις, ό τάς βούς εις το ρή'/μα τής yής ελαύνων, ετι κάκεΐνος ό συλών τα βέλη τού ΑπόΧλωνος, Ερμῆς
1 μέντοι .Schenkl: μιν.
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beautiful and, instead of short, four cubits tall ; for when a man has drunk his fill of it he can assemble all these qualities and in his thought make them his own. They sing, I feel sure, that this river alone is not disturbed by the feet of cattle or of horses, but is a draught drawn from Dionysus, and is drunk unpolluted; flowing for men alone. This is what you should imagine you hear and what some of them really are singing, though their voices are thick with wine.
Consider, however, what is to be seen in the painting : The river lies on a couch of grape-clusters, pouring out its stream, a river undiluted and of agitated appearance ;l thyrsi grow about it like reeds about bodies of water, and if one goes along past the land and these drinking groups on it; he conies at length on Tritons at the river’s mouth, who are dipping up the wine in sea-shells. Some of it they drink; some they blow out in streams, and of the Tritons some are drunken and dancing. Dionysus also sails to the revels of Andros and, his ship now moored in the harbour, he leads a mixed throng of Satyrs and Bacchantes and all the Seileni. He leads Laughter and Revel, two spirits most gay and most fond of the drinking-bout, that with the greatest delight be may reap the river’s harvest.
20. BIRTH OF HERMES
The mere babe still in swaddling clothes, the one who is driving the cattle into the cleft of the earth, wlio furthermore is stealing Apollo’s
1	A river of pure wine undiluted with water, and turgid, as if under the influence of wine.
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ούτος. μάλα ηΒείαι αι κΧοπαι τ ού θεού' φασι 25 yap τον Έρμην, ὅτε τῆ Μαία iyeverο, εράν του κΧεπτειν καί είΒεναι τούτο, ούτι πω ταύτα πενία Βρών ό θεός, ἀλλ’ ευφροσύνη ΒιΒούς καί παίζων. εί 8ε βούΧει καί ιγγος αυτού κατιΒεΐν, ορα τα εν τῆ γραφή, τίκτεται μεν εν κορυφαΐς 30 τού ΌΧύμπου, κατ αυτού άνω, το εΒος των θεών. . εκεί 8ε 'Όμηρος ούτε όμβρων αισθά-νεσθαί φησιν ούτε άνεμων άκούειν, ἀλλ’ ούΒε χιόνι βΧηθηναί ποτε αυτό Bi υπερβοΧήν, είναι 331 Κ. 8ε θειον άτεχνώς καί εΧεύθερον απάντων παθών, ών μετεχει τα τών ανθρώπων ορη. (2) Έυταΰ#α τον Έρμην άποτεχθεντα Έίραι κομίζονται, γεγραφε κάκείνας, ως ώρα εκάστης, καί σπαρ-5 yavoiς αυτόν άμπίσχουσιν επιπάττουσαι τα κάΧΧιστα τών άνθεων, ως μη άσημων τύχη τών σπapyάvωv. καλ αι μεν επι την μητέρα τού 'Epμού τρέπονται Χεχώ κειμενην, ό 8* ύπεκΒύς τών σπapyάvωv ηΒη βαΒίζει και τού ’ΟΧύμπου 10 κάτεισι. yεyηθε 8ε αυτω το ορος—τό yap μειΒίαμα αυτού olov άνθρώπου—νόει 8ε τον ’Ολυμπου χαίροντα, οτι ό 'Ερμης εκεί ἐγἐνετο.
(3)	Τί? ούν η κΧοπη ; βούς νεμομενας εν τω τού ΌΧύμπου πρόποΒι, ταύτας Βηπου τάς 15 χρυσόκερως και υπέρ χιόνα Χευκάς—άνείνται 1 2 3
1	Cf. the red-figured vase in the Museum Gregorianum, liaumeister, Dcnhnaler, fig. 741.
2	Cf. Alcaeus, Frag. Ί, Edmond's Lyra Graeca I; the story is told at length in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes.
3	Homer, Od. G. -Tiff. “Neither is it shaken by winds, nor ever wet with rain, nor does the snow fall upon it, but the
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weapons—this is Hermes.1 Very delightful are the thefts of the god; for the story is that Hermes, when Maia bore him,, loved thievery and Avas skilled in it, though it was by no means through poverty that the god did such things,, but out of pure delight and in a spirit of fun. If you wish to follow his course step by step,, see how the painting depicts it. He is bom on the crest of Olympus,2 at the very top., the abode of the gods. There, as Homer says,3 one feels no rain and hears no wind, nor is it ever beaten by snow, it is so high ; but it is absolutely divine and free from all the ills that pertain to the mountains which belong to men. There the Horae care for Hermes at his birth.4 The painter has depicted these also, each according to her time, and they wrap him in swaddling clothes, sprinkling over him the most beautiful flowers, that he may have swaddling clothes not without distinction. While they turn to the mother of Hermes lying on her couch of travail, he slips out of his swaddling clothes and begins to walk at once and descends from Olympus. The mountain rejoices in him—for its smile is like that of a man—and you are to assume that Olympus rejoices because Hermes was born there.
Now what was the theft?5 Cattle grazing- on the foothills of Olympus, yonder cattle with golden horns and whiter than snow—for they are sacred
air is outspread clear and cloudless.” Translation of Murray in L.C.L.
4	Cf. Alcaeus, Frag. 3, Edmonds, Lyra Graeca I. ; Philo-stratus, Vita Apollon. 5. 15. For the Horae, cf. infra, II. 34, p. 269.
5	Hermes’ theft of the cattle is depicted on the vase mentioned in note 1.
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yap τω ΆπόΧΧωνι—ayeL στροβών εις χάσμα τῆ? γῆ?, οὐχ ω9 άπόΧοιντο, ἀλλ’ ώ<> αφανισθεΐεν εις μία υ ημέραν, ear αν τον ’Λπὸλλω δὑττ? τούτο, /cat ω? ουδέν μετ ον αύτώ του yεyovoτoς 20 υποδύεται τα andpyava. ήκει και ό ΑποΧΧων παρά την Μ αίαν άπαιτών τάς βούς, η δέ απιστεί καί Χηρεΐν οΐεται τον θεόν. (4) Βοιίλβι μαθεϊν ο τι και Χέ^/ει ; δοκεΐ yiip μοι μη φωνής μόνον, ιιΧΧά καί λόγου τι επιδηΧούν τω 25 προσώπω· εοικεν ως μέΧΧων προς τήν Μ αίαν \0yeiv ταύτα. “ αδικεί με ό σός υΙός, ον χθες ετεκες- τάς yap βούς, αϊς εχαιρον, έμβέβΧηκεν ες τήν yήv, ου κ οίδ’ οποί τής γῆ?. άποΧεϊται δή καί έμβεβΧήσεται κατωτέρω προ των βοών.” 30 ή δέ θαυμάζει καί ου προσδέχεται τον Xoyov.
(5)	’Ετ’ αυτών avTiXeyovTWV αΧΧι)Χοις ό 'Κρμής ϊσταται κατόπιν τού ’ΑποΧΧωνος και κουφως έπιπηδήσας τοις μεταφρένοις άψοφητί Χυει τα τόξα και συΧών μεν διέΧαθεν, ου μήν ήyvoήθη 35 σεσυΧηκώς. ενταύθα ή σοφία τού ζω*/ράφου· διαχεΐ yap τον ΆπόΧΧω και ποιεί χαίροντα.
332 Κ. μεμέτρηται δέ ό yέXως οϊος εφιζάνων τω προσώπω θυμόν εκνικώσης ηδονής.
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to Apollo—he leads over a winding course into a cleft of the earth, not that they may perish, but that they may disappear for one day, until their loss vexes Apollo ; and then he, as though he had had no part in the affair, slips back into his swaddling clothes. Apollo comes to Maia to demand back the cattle, but she does not believe him and thinks the god is talking nonsense. Would you learn what he is saying ? For, from his expression he seems to me to be giving utterance, not merely to sounds, but to words; be looks as though he were about to say to Maia, “ Your son whom you bore yesterday wrongs me ; for the cattle in which I delight he has thrust into the earth, nor do I know ■where in the earth. Verily he shall perish and shall be thrust down deeper than the cattle.” But she merely marvels, and does not believe what he says. While they are still disputing with one another Hermes takes bis stand behind Apollo, and leaping lightly on his back, he quietly unfastens Apollo’s bow and pilfers it unnoticed/ but after he has pilfered it, he does not escape detection. Therein lies the cleverness of the painter ; for he melts the wrath of Apollo and represents him as delighted. But his laughter is restrained, hovering as it were over his face, as amusement conquers wrath.
1 The same scene is described at length in Horace’s Ode to Mercury, I. 10. 11. 9-12:
Te boves olim, nisi reclclisses,
Per dolum amotas, Puerum minaci Voce dum terret, viduos pharetra Risit Apollo.
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κξ' ΛΜΦΙΛΡΕΩ2
(1) Τό τ oh· δυοιν άρμα Ίπποιν—το yap ἐπὶ τετταρων οΰπω τοῖς ήρωσι διά χειρός ήν, el μη Γ) άρα "Ϋ^κτορι τω θρασύ—φερει τον ' Αμφιάρεων εκ θ7)βών ειτ ανιόντα, οπότε αν τω η γῆ λἐγεται διασχεΐν, ως μαντεύοιτο εν τη Αττική και άΧηθεύοι σοφός εν πανσόφοις. επτά ουτοι οι1 ΥΙοΧυνείκει τω Θηβαίω την αρχήν κατακτώμενοι 10 ούδεϊς ενόστησε πΧήν Άδραστου καί Αμφιάρεω, τους δεΧοιπούς η Καδμεία κατεσχεν. άπώΧοντο δε οι μεν αΧΧοι δόρασι και Χίθοις και πεΧεκεσι, Κ απανεύς δε Χύ/εται κεραυνω βεβΧήσθαι, πρότερος οίμαι κομπω βαΧων τον Δια.
15	(2) Ούτοι μεν ονν ετερου Xoyov, κεΧεύει δε ή
ypa<j)i) βΧεπειν ες μόνον τον ’Αμφιάρεων φεύy-οντα κατά της γῆ? αύτοΐς στεμμασι και αυτή δάφνη, και οι Ίπποι Χευκοι καί ή δίνη των τροχών σπουδής εμπΧεως καί το ασθμα των 20 Ίππων από παντός του μυκτήρος, άφρω δε ή yή διερρανται καί ή χαίτη μετακΧίνεται, διαβροχοις τε υπό ίδρώτος ουσι περίκειται Χεπτή κόνις ήττον μεν καΧους άποφαίνουσα τους Ίππους, άΧηθεστερους δε. ο δε Αμφιαρεως τα μεν αΧΧα 25 ωπΧισται, μόνου δε άμεΧεϊ κράνους άνιεις την 1 οι added by Sehenkl.
1	('f. ]). 09, supra.
2	For Aniphiaraiis on his chariot, of. Bonndorf-Xeumann, I >a.s drabmal von Gjblbasehi, p. 194 f., PI. XXI\ A, 5.
3	i.e. at the Ampliiaraum at Oropus in northern Attica, a ί! ream-oracle and health-resort.
1 Cf. II, 3. 243.
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27. AMPHIARAUS
The two-horse chariot—for the four-horse chariot1 was not yet in use by the heroes except by Hector the Bold—is bearing Amphiaraiis 2 on his way back from Thebes at the time when the earth is said to have opened to receive him, in order that he may prophesy in Attica3 and utter true answers, a sage among men most sage. Of those seven who sought to gain the kingdom for the Theban Poly-neices none returned save Adrastus and Amphiaraiis ; the rest the Cadmeian soil received.4 These were slain by spears and stones and battle-axes, all but Capaneus, who, it is said, was struck down by a thunderbolt after he had first, as I recall, struck at Zeus with a boastful taunt.5
Now those others belong to another tale, but the painting bids you look at Amphiaraiis alone as in his flight he sinks beneath the earth, fillets and laurel and all. His horses are white, the whirling of his chariot wheels shows urgent haste, the panting breath of the horses issues from every nostril, the earth is bespattered with foam, the horses’ manes are all awry, and fine dust settling on their bodies wet with sweat makes them less beautiful but more true to life. Amphiaraiis otherwise is in full armour, but he has left off his helmet, thus dedicating6 his
5 Aeschylus gives the boast of Capaneus, Septem : 427 f. Trans. Smyth, L.C.L.:
“ For whether Heaven wills it or wills it not, lie vows he will make havoc of the city, and that even the rival fire of Zeus, though it crash upon the earth in his path, shall not stay his course, . .
G avieis with double meaning, (a) “leaving it free to the light” and (b) “dedicating it.”
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κεφαΧην Α7τόΧΧωνι, βΧεπων ιερόν καί χρησ-μώ8ες. (3) Γράφει 8ε και τον ’Γίρωπον νεανίαν εν γΧαυκοΐς yvvaiois—τά 8ε ἐστι Θάλατται— ypάφει καί το φροντιστήριον Άμφιάρεω, ργγγμα 30 ὑμόυ καί Θειώ8ες. αυτόν και ’ΑΧηθεια Χευχει-μονούσα, αυτοί) /cat ονείρων πυΧη—δεῖ yap τοι? €Λ:βῖ μαντευομενοις ύπνου—καί 'Όνειρο'? αντος Κ. ἐι; άνειμενω τω εΐ8ει ykypa-πται και εσθήτα εχει Χευκην επί μεΧαίνρ, το οίμαι νύκτωρ αυτού και μεθ' ημέραν, εχει και κέρας εν ταΐν χεροΐν ως τα ενύπνια 8ιά της άΧηθούς avdywv.
κη ΘΗΡΕΤΤΑΙ
δ (1) ΛΙ ἡ τταραθεϊτε ημάς, ω θηρευταί, μη8ε επικεΧεύεσθε τοις ΐπποις, ττρίν υμών εξιχνεύσω-μεν, ο τι βουΧεσθε καί ο τι θηράτε. υμείς μεν yap επί χΧοννην συν φάτε ΐεσθαι, καί όρώ τα epya τον θηρίου—τάς εΧαίας εξορώρυχε και τάς 10 άμπεΧους εκτετμηκε καί ού8ε συκην καταΧε-Χοιττεν ού8ε μηΧον η μηΧάνθην, πάντα 8ε εξηρηκεν εκ της γῆ? τα μεν άνορύττων, τοϊς 8ε εμπίπτων, τοΐς 8ε παρακνώμένος, ορώ 8ε αυτόν και την χαίτην φρίττοντα καί πυρ εμβΧεποντα, 15 καί οι 686ντες αύτώ πaτayoύσιv εφ’ υμάς, ώ yεvvaΐoι^ 8εινά yap τα τοιαυτϊ θηρία οτι εκ 1 2
1	The personification of the town of Oropus on the seashore, where the oracle of Amphiaraiis Λνα3 situated.
2	i.e. the (late of Horn, through which come dreams that are true; ef. (hi. 19.066. Those who consulted the oracle slept in the shrine, an<l were cured by the god or learned
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head to Apollo, for his look is holy and oracular. The painting depicts also Oropus as a youth 1 among bright-eyed women, nymphs of the sea, and it depicts also the place used by Amphiaraiis for meditation,, a cleft holy and divine. Truth clad all in white is there and the gate of dreams2—for those Avho consult the oracle must sleep—and the god of dreams himself is depicted in relaxed attitude, wearing a white garment over a black οηε, doubtless because his work is at night after day is done. And in his hands he carries a horn, showing that he brings up his dreams through the gate of truth.
28. HUNTERS
Do not rush past us, ye hunters, nor urge on your steeds till we can track down what your purpose is and what the game is you are hunting. For you claim to be pursuing a “fierce wild boar,” 3 and I see the devastation wrought by the creature—it has burrowed under the olive trees, cut down the vines, and has left neither fig tree nor apple tree or apple branch, but has torn them all out of the earth, partly by digging them up, partly by hurling itself upon them, and partly by rubbing against them. I see the creature, its mane bristling, its eyes flashing fire, and it is gnashing its tusks at you, brave youths ;4 for such wild animals are quick to
the means of cure through dreams, a practice called “incubation.”
3	Cf. II. 9. 539 : χλουντην συν.
4	Cf. II. 13. 473f : “He bristleth up his back and his two eyes blaze with fire, and he whetteth his tusks, eager to ward off dogs and men.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
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πλάστου κατακούειν τού δμάιδον—lya) μέντοι 1 οΊμαι την ώραν εκείνου τον μειράκιον διαθηρώντας υμάς τεθηράσθαι υπ αυτού και προκινδννεύειν 20 έθέλειν. τί yap ου τω πλησίον ; τί δέ παρα-ψαύοντε?; τί δε παρ αύτδ έπέστραφθε ; τί δε ώστίζεσθε τοι? Ίπποις ;
(2)	O ιον επαθον. εξήχθην νπδ τής γραφής μή yεypάφθaι δοκών αυτούς, είναι δε και
25 κινεϊσθαι καί εραν—διατωθάζω yoDv ως ακούοντας καί δοκώ τι άντακούεσθαι—σύ δ’ ούδ’ οσα επιστρεψαι παραπαίοντα εφθε^/ξω τι παρα-πλησίως.εμοί νενικημένος, ούκ εχων avείpyεσθaι τής απάτης καί τον εν αυτή ύπνου, σκοπώμεν 30 ονν τα ^/ε^/ραμμένα' */ραφή yap παρεστήκαμεν.
(3)	Υίερίκεινται μεν δη τω μειρακιω νεανίαι καλοί καί καλά επιτηδεύοντες καί οϊα 1 2 εύπα-τρίδαι. καί 6 μεν παλαίστρας τι επιδηλοΐ
:>31 Κ. τω προσώπω, δ δέ χάριτος, δ δε αστεϊσμού, τον δε άνακεκνφέναι φήσεις εκ βιβλίου, φέρουσι δε αυτούς Ίπποι παραπλήσιοι ονδείς άλλος άλλω, λευκδς τις καί ξανθός καί μέλας καί 5 φοΐνιξ, άpyυpoχάλιvoι καί στικτοί καί χρυσοί τα φάλαρα—ταύτάι φασι τα χρώματα τούς εν Ώκεανω βαρβάρους ὐχγβῖυ τω χαλκώ διαπύρω, τα δε σννίστασθαι καί λιθούσθαι καί σωζειν α iyράιφη—ουδέ την εσθήτα συμβαίνουσιν ή τήν
1	μέντοι Kayser : μιν.	2 οΓα Rohde : ofjv.
1	i.e. as the}’ try to get near the youth.
2	Addressed to the boy to whom lie is interpreting the pictures.
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hear the hunter’s din from a very great distance. But my ΟΛνΐΊ opinion is that, as you were hunting the beauty of yonder youth, you have been captured by him and are eager to run into danger for him. For why so near? Why do you touch him? Why have you turned toward him ? Why do you jostle each other with your horses ?1
How 1 have been deceived !	1 was deluded by
the painting into thinking that the figures were not painted but were real beings, moving and loving—at any rate 1 shout at them as though they could hear and 1 imagine that I hear some response—and you 2 did not utter a single word to turn me back from my mistake, being as much overcome as I was and unable to free yourself from the deception and the stupefaction induced by it. So let us look at the details of the painting; for it really is a painting before which we stand.
About the lad are gathered beautiful youths, who engage in beautiful pursuits, such as are becoming to men of noble parentage. One shows in his face a touch of the palaestra, another shows grace, another urbanity, and the fourth, you will say, has just raised his head from a book. The horses they ride are no two alike, white and chestnut and black and bay, horses with silver bits, dappled horses with golden trappings—these pigments/ it is said, the barbarians living by Oceanus compound of red-hot bronze, and they combine, and grow hard, and preserve what is painted with them—nor have the youths the same clothing or equipment. One
3	The pigments used by the ancients were ordinarily earth colours (not vegetable colours, or chemical preparations), and were often brought from a great distance.
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10 στολήν. ό μῖν yap €νξωνος ίππάζεται καί κουφοί, ακοντιστής οι μαι άyaθός ών, 6 Be πίφρακται το στίρνον απειλών πάλην τινα τω θηρίω, 6 Be και τάς κνημας, ο Be 1 και τα σκελη πεφρακται.
(4)	Τό Be μειράκιον όχεῖται μιν ἐφ’ ίππον 15 λενκον, μελαινα Be, ως όρίις, η κεφαλή τω ϊππω και λενκον άποτετορνενται κύκλον επϊ τον μετώπου κατ αντό της σελήνής το 7τλήρες, και φάλαρα εχει χρνσά και χαλινόν κόκκον Μηδικού* τοντι yap τό χρώμα προσαστράπτω τω 20 χρνσώ καθάιπερ οι πνρώΒεις λίθοι, στολή τω μειρακίω χλαμνς 'ίχονσά τι άνεμον καί κόλπον —τό μεν χρώμα εκ φοινικης άλovpyίaς, ην επαινονσι Φοινικες, άyaπάσθω Be τών άλovpyώv μάλιστα' Βοκονν yap σκνθρωπάζειν ελκει τινα 25 παρά τον ήλιον ώραν καί τω της είλης2 ανθεί ραίνεται—αιΒοϊ Be τον yvμvovσθaι προς τονς παρόντας εσταλται χειριΒωτώ φοινικώ, σνμ-μετρεΐται Be ό χιτών ες ημισν τον μηρόν καί ίσα τον ay κώνος, καί μειΒιμ και χαροπόν βλεπει 30 καί κομά οσον μη επισκοτεϊσθαι τ ονς οφθαλμούς, ότ€ άτακτησει η κόμη νπό τον άνεμον, τάχα τις καί την παρειάν επαινεσεται και τα μίτρα της ρινός καί καθ' ev οντωσι τα εν τω προσώπω, eyco Be άyaμaι τον φρονήματος' καί 35 yap ως θηρατης ερρωται και νπό τον Ιππον 335 Κ. επηρται και σννίησιν, οτ ι εράται. (5) 'ϊ.κενο-φορονσι δε αντοΐς όρείς καί όρεωκομος ποΒο-στράβας καί άρκνς και προβόλια καί ακόντια
1	ὰ δέ καί τὰ s κνήματ, & δί supplied by Schenkl and Denndorf.
2	e'i\T)s Reiske, cf. 3S7. 21κ : Ιδη?.
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lightly armed horseman wears his tunic girt up, a good javelin thrower 1 suppose, another has his breast protected with armour, threatening fight with the wild beast, another has his shins protected, another his legs. That youth1 rides on a white horse which, as you see, lias a black head, and a white medallion is fashioned on his forehead in imitation of the full moon; and it has golden trappings, and a bridle of Median scarlet; for this colour flashes on the gold with the effect of fiery-red jewels. The youth’s garment is a chlamys bellying out in the wind; in colour it is the sea-purple2 which the Phoenicians love, and it should be prized above other purple dyes ; for though it seems to be dark it gains a peculiar beauty from the sun and is infused with the brilliancy of the sun’s warmth. And from shame of exposing himself unclad to those about him he wears a sleeved chiton of purple which reaches half-way down his thighs and likewise half-way to his elbows. He smiles, and his eye flashes, and he wears his hair long, but not long enough to shade his eyes when the wind shall throw it into disorder. Doubtless many a one will praise bis cheeks and the proportions of his nose and each several feature of his face, but 1 admire his spiritedness; for as a hunter lie is vigorous and is proud of his horse, and he is conscious of the fact that he is beloved. Mules and a muleteer bring their luggage, snares and nets and boar-spears and javelins and lances with toothed blades ;3
1	i.e. the central figure, the leader.
2	This “ sea-purple” was obtained from a shell-fish, murex.
3	On the equipment of the hunter cf. Xen. De Venat. ix. 11 f. ; x. 2f., 16. Ill
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κα\ λόyχaς, ἐφ ών οι κνώδοντε?, και κυvayωyoi 5 συστρατεύουσι και σκοπιωροί και τα έθνη των κυνών, ούχ αι την ρίνα ayadal μόναι ή αι ταμίαι αυτών, αλλά και αι yevraiar εδει yap και αλκής ἐπ ι τό θηρίον. ypd(f>ei δη Αοκρίδας Αακαίνας Ί νδικάς Κ ρητικάς, τ ας μεν ι^ερώχους 10 και υλακτούσας, .... 1 τ ὑ? δε εννοούσας, αι δε μεθέπουσι καί σεσήρασι κατο, τον 'ίχνους. (6) Και τὸν ’ΑypoT^pav προϊόντες ασονται· υεώς γάρ τι? αυτής εκεί και άyaλμa λβῖου υπό του χρόνου και συών κεφαλαι καί άρκτων, νεμεται δε αυτή 15 και θηρία άνετα, νεβροί καί λύκοι καί λayωoί, πάντα ήμερα καί μή δεδιότα τούς ανθρώπους. εχονται μετά την €υχήν της Θήρας.
(7) Και το θηρίον ούκ ανέχεται λανθάνειν, άλλ' εκπηδα τής λόχμης, ειτα εμπίπτει τοϊς 20 ίππεύσι καί ταράττει μεν αυτούς εκ προσβολής, νικάται δε ύπο των βαλλόντων καίρια μεν ούκ εντυχών διά τε το φράττειν προς τάς 77λ?;γὺς διά τε το μή ύπο θαρρούντων βάλλεσθαι, μαλαχθείς δε πληyf) επιπολαίω κατά τού μηρού 25 φεύyει διά τής ύλης, εκδεχεται δε αυτόν έλος βαθύ καί λίμνη προς τω ελει. (8) Αιώκουσιν ούν βοή χρώμενοι οι μεν άλλοι μέχρι τού έλους, τό δε μειράκιον συνεμβάλλει τω θηρίω ές την λίμνην καί τεττάρες ούτοι κύνες, καί το μεν 3υ θηρίον ίεται τρώσαι τον ίππον, άπονεύσαν δε τού ίππου το μειράκιον καί ές τά δεξιά μετα-κλϊναν άφίησι τή χειρϊ πάση καί βάλλει τον 1
1 Lacuna marked by Schenk 1.
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masters of hounds accompany the expedition and trackers and all breeds of dogs, not alone the keen-scented and swift of foot., but also the high-spirited dogs, for courage also \vas required to confront the wild beast. And so the painting shows Locrian, Laconian, Indian, and Cretan dogs,1 some sportive and baying, . . . and some attentive ; and they all follow the trail with grinning muzzles.2 And the hunters as they advance hymn Artemis Agrotera;3 for yonder is a temple to her, and a statue worn smooth with age, and heads of boars and bears; and wild animals sacred to her graze there, fawns and wolves and hares, all tame and without fear of man. After a prayer the hunters continue the hunt.
The boar cannot bring himself to keep out of sight, but leaps from the thicket and rushes at the horsemen; at first it confuses them by its sudden onset, then it is overcome by their missiles, though it is not mortally wounded, partly because it is on its guard against their thrusts and partly because it is not hit by some of the over-confident youths; but, weakened by a superficial wound in the thigh, it runs through the woods till it finds refuge in a deep marsh and a pool adjoining the marsh. So with shouting the rest follow it to the edge of the marsh, but the youth keeps on after the creature into the pool and these four dogs with him; the creature tries to wound his horse, but bending well over on his horse and leaning to the right he delivers with
1	On hunting clogs cf. ibid. ix. 2 ; χ. 1.
2	Cf. Xen. De Venal, iv. 3 : έμμαδι&σαι μ\ν ττpbs τά Ίχνη.
3	Artemis the Huntress. Cf. Xen. De Venat. vi. 13 ; Eur. Hipp. 58 f. gives the huntsmen’s hymn to Artemis.
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συν κατ αυτό μάλιστα τό σννάτττον την πλατην τη Βερη. τονντενθεν οι μεν κύνες κατάηονσι 35 τον συν ἐ? την γῆν, οι δε ερασται βοώσιν άπο τῆ? όχθης οΐον φιΧοτιμονμενοι προς άΧΧήΧονς, 336 Κ. οστις νπερκεκράξεται τον πεΧας, καί πεπτωκέ τις αιτο τον ίππον μη κατασχών, ἀλλ’ εκθορν-βήσας τον Ίππον' δ? Β η και στέφανον αυτω πΧεκει παρά του Χειμώνος τον iv τω εΧει. ετι 5 iv τη Χίμνη το μειράκιον, ετι ἐπὶ του σώματος, ω το παΧτον άφήκεν, οι Be εκπεπΧή^ασι και θεωρούσιν αυτό οιον γραφεν.
κθ' ΠΕΡΣΕΤ2
(1)	Άλλ’ ονκ Ερυθρά γε αν τη θάΧασσα οίδ’ Ίυδοι ταντα, ΑΙθίοπες Be καί άνηρ "ΈίΧΧην iv 10 Αιθιοπία, και άθΧος τον άνΒρός, ον εκών ετΧη κατά έρωτα, οίμαί σε, ω ιται, μη άνήκοον είναι τον ΙΙερσεως, ον φασιν ΆτΧαντικον άποκτεϊναι κήτος iv Αιθιοπία πεζενον επι τάς άηεΧας καί τους εν γῆ ανθρώπους. (2) Ταντ ουν επαίνων 6 15 ζω^γράφος και οίκτείρων την ΆνΒρομεΒαν, οτ ι κήτει εξεΒόθη, τετεΧεσται ήΒη ο άθΧος, και το μεν κήτος ερριπται προ τής ήόνος εμπΧημμνροϋν 7τη·γαις αίματος, νφ’ ών ερυθρά ή ΘάΧασσα, την Βε ΆνΒρομεΒαν άπαΧΧάττει τον Βεσμον 6 ’Έρως· 20 γεηραπται Βε πτηνος μεν το είωθύς, νεανίας Βε 1
1 The story is that Andromeda was bound on the seashore as prey for the sea monster, that thus the city of her father might he saved. There l’erseus finds her as he goes on his

[ To face jy. 115.
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the full force of his arm a blow that hits the boar just where the shoulder-blade joins the neck. Thereupon the dogs drag the hoar to the ground, and the lovers on the bank shout as if in rivalry to see who will outshout his neighbour; and one is thrown from his horse which he excited beyond control instead of holding it in check ; and he weaves for the youth a crown of flowers from the meadow in the marsh. The lad is still in the pool, still in the attitude in which he hurled his javelin, while the youths stand in astonishment and gaze at him as though lie were a picture.
29.	PERSEUS
No, this is not the Red Sea nor are these inhabitants of India, but Ethiopians and a Greek man in Ethiopia. And of the exploit which I think the man undertook voluntarily for love, my boy, you must have heard —the exploit of Perseus1 who, they say, slew in Ethiopia a monster from the sea of Atlas,2 which was making its way against the herds and the people of this land. Now the painter glorifies this tale and shows bis pity for Andromeda in that she was given over to the monster. The contest is already finished and the monster lies stretched out on the strand, weltering in streams of blood—the reason the sea is red—-while Eros frees Andromeda from her bonds. Eros is painted with wings as usual, but
quest for the head of Medusa ; he slays the monster, frees the girl, and carries her off to be his wife.
2	Cf. Eur. Andromeda, Frag. 145 Nauck : κήτος . . .
’Ατλαντική* aX6s. Cf. the vase-painting reproduced in Fig 15.
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τταρ ο είωθε, καί άσθμαίνων yeypaπτaι καί ούκ Βξω του μεμοχθηκεναι· καί yap εύχήν ανεβάΧετο τω 'Έρωτ 6 ΤΙερσεύς προ τον epyov παρείναι αυτόν καί κατο, τού θηρίου συμπετεσθαι, 6 Be 25 άφίκετο καί ήκουσε τού "ΕΧΧηνος. (3) Ή κόρη Be ήΒεΐα μιν, οτι Χευκή ev Αιθιοπία, ήΒύ Be αύτο το ειΒος· παρεΧθοι αν καί ΑυΒήν άβραν καί Α τθίΒα ύπόσ€μνον καί Έπαρτιάτιν ερρωμενην. κεκαΧΧώπισται Be αιτο τού καιρού· καί yap 30 άπισταν eoiKe καί yaipei μετ’ ΒκπΧήξεως καί τον Ι\ερσεα βΧεπει μ€ΐΒίαμά τι ήΒη ες αυτόν πεμπουσα. ο Be ου πόρρω τής κόρης ev 7]Beia καί ΧιβανώΒ€ΐ πόα κ€Ϊται στάζων ες την γην 2?>~ Κ. ίΒρώτα καί τό Bely μα τής Topyoύς εχων άπό-θετον, μή εντυχόντες αν τω Χαοί Χίθοι yevωvτ αι. ποΧΧοί οι βουκόΧοι γάλα όρ^οντες καί οίνου επισπάσαι, ἡδβῖ? Αίθίοπες ev τω τού χρώματος 5 ατόπω καί βΧοσυρόν μειΒιώντες καί ούκ αΒηΧοι χαίρειν καί οι πΧεϊστοι όμοιοι. (4) 'O Περσεῖς Be ιίσπάζεται μῖν καί ταύτα, στηρίζων Be εαυτον επί τού αριστερού ι^κώνος άνεχει τον θώρακα εμπνουν υπό άσθματος, εμβΧεπων τή κόρη, καί 10 την γΧαμνΒα τω άνεμω εκΒίΒωσι φοινικήν ονσαν καί βεβΧημενην αίματος ρανίσι καί α1 προσ-επνευσεν αύ τω τό θηρίον ev τω aycovi. Ιρρώσθων
1 & Bemulorf : hs.
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here, as is not usual; lie is a young man,1 panting and still showing the effects of his toil; for before the deed Perseus put up a prayer to Eros that he should come and \vith him swoop down upon the creature,, and Eros came, for be heard the Greek’s prayer. The maiden is charming in that she is fair of skin though in Ethiopia, and charming is the very beauty of her form; she would surpass a Lydian girl in daintiness, an Attic girl in stateliness, a Spartan in sturdiness. Her beauty is enhanced by the circumstances of the moment; for she seems to be incredulous., her joy is mingled with fear, and as she gazes at Perseus she begins to send a smile towards him. He, not far from the maiden, lies in the sweet fragrant grass, dripping sweat on the ground and keeping the terrible Gorgon’s head hidden lest people see it and be turned to stone. Many cowherds come offering him milk and wine to drink,1 2 charming Ethiopians with their strange colouring and their grim smiles ; and they show that they are pleased, and most of them look alike. Perseus welcomes their gifts and. supporting himself on his left elbow, he lifts his chest, filled with breath through panting, and keeps his gaze upon the maiden, and lets the wind blow out his chlamvs, which is purple and spattered with drops of blood and with the flecks which the creature breathed upon it in the struggle. Let the children of Pelops
1	Eros was often depicted as a youth in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., while in the Hellenistic and Roman periods the Erotes (or Cupids) were winged children.
2	Cf. Ear. Andromeda, Frag. 146 X : 7ms 5e ποιμένων (ppa λΐώς, δ μιν γάλακτος κίσσιιον φέρων σκύφος, πόνων άναψυκτηρ1, δ δ’ αμπέλων γάνος.
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ΙΙελοπιδαι παρα τον του ΥΙερσεως ώμον κ:αΧώ 'yap οντι αύτω και ύφαίμω προσήνθηκε τι τ ον 1 Γ» καμάτου καί ύπωΒήκασιν αι φΧεβες, επιΧάμ-βανον τούτο αντάς, όταν πΧεονεκτήση το άσθμα. 7τοΧΧά καί παρά της κόρης άρνυται.
λ' ΠΕΛΟΨ
(1)	Έ,τοΧή Be άπαΧη, σχήμα εκ ΑυΒίας, καί μειράκιον εν ύπήνη πρώτη ΤΙοσειΒών τε μειΒιών
20 ες το μειράκιον καί άΓγάΧΧων αυτό ϊπποις BrjXol Ι1ἐλθ7τα τον ΑυΒον επί θάΧατταν ήκοντα, ως εΰξαιτο τω ΤίοσειΒώνι κατά του OΙνομάιου, ότι μή χρήται γαμβρω ό OΙνόμαος, ἀλλά κτείνων τους τής (\πποΒαμείας ερώντας φρονεί τοϊς τούτων άκροθινίοις άρκτων ή1 Χεόντων κεφαΧαϊς 25 olov οι2, Θήραν ήρηκότες. καί εύχομενω τω Πἐλθ7τι ήκει χρυσουν άρμα εκ θαΧάττης, ήπειρώ-ται Βε οι Ίπποι καί οίοι ΒιαΒραμεΐν τον Aiyalov αύχμηρω τω άζονι καί εΧαφρα τή όπΧή. υ μεν 30 ουν άθΧος ευΒρομήσει τω ΐΙεΧοπι, τον Βε τού ζωΓ/ράφου άθΧον ήμεΐς εξετάζωμεν.
(2)	Ου γἀρ σμικρού οιμαι α·γωνος Ίππους μεν 338 Κ. ξυνθεΐναι τετταρας καί μή ξυη/χεαι των σκεΧών το
κατά ενα αυτών, εμβαΧεϊν Βε αύτοϊς μετά του
1 άρκτων ή Sclieilkl : άτακτων.
- οί added by Kayser.
1 Lit. “ Good-bye to” ; l’elops (see next Description) was famous for his ivory white shoulder, but the shoulders of Perseus were more beautiful and withal more muscular.
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perish1 when it comes to a comparison with the shoulder of Perseus! for beautiful as he is and ruddy of face^ his bloom has been enhanced by his toil and his veins are swollen, as is wont to happen when the breath comes quickly. Much gratitude also does he win from the maiden.
30.	PELOPS
A delicate garment of Lydian fashion, a lad with beard just beginning to grow, Poseidon smiling at him and honouring 2 the lad -with a gift of horses —all this shows that it is Pelops the Lydian who has come to the sea in order to invoke Poseidon’s aid against Oenomaiis; since Oenomaiis accepts no son-in-law, but slaying the suitors of Hippodameia he takes pride in their severed members as hunters who have captured game take pride in the heads of bears or lions.3 And in answer to Pelops’ prayer a golden chariot has come out of the sea, but the horses are of mainland breed, and able to speed over the Aegean with dry axle and light hoof. The task will go off well for Pelops, but let us examine the task of the painter.
It requires no small effort, in my opinion, to compose four horses together and not to confuse their several legs one with another, to impart to
2	There are reminiscences of Pindar’s First Olympian Ode in the language of this description, c,q. α-γάΚλων, 19, and ΟΙ. 1. 139, epwvras, 23, and ΟΙ. 1. 127. Other echoes are noted below.
3	Sophocles is said to have referred to this practice in his play entitled Oenomaiis, cf. Frag. 432 X. For the chariot race of Pelops and Oenomaiis see supra, p. 69 f., and Pliilostratus the Younger, p. 331 f.
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χαλινόν φρον ϊ] μα σ τ ϊ} σ αι τε τον μεν εν αν τω τω μη θέλειν εστάναι, τον δ' εν τω κροαίνειν βούλεσθαι, 5 τον δ' εν τω . . . } τίθεσθαι, ό δε γάνυται τη ωρα του Πἐλθ7Γθ9 καί εύρεϊαι αύτω αί ρίνες, οσα χρε-μετίζοντι. (3)’Έτι κάκεϊνο σοφίας· ό Ποσειδώυ του μειράκιον ερα καί αναφέρει αυτό ες τον λέβητα καί την Κλω$ώ, ο τε Πελο·^ άστράψαι εδόκει τω 10 ωμω, καί τον μεν γαμεϊν ονκ άπάγει αυτόν, επειδή ωρμηκεν, αγαπών δε ἀλλ’ εφάψασθαι τής χειρός έμπέφυκε τή δεξιά του Πέλοπος υποτιθέμενος αύτω τα ες τον δρόμον, ό δε ύπέρφρον ήδη καί ’Αλφειόν πνεϊ, καί ή όφρύς μετά των 15 Ίππων, βλέπει δε ήδύ καί μετέωρον υπό του τιάρα έπισοβεϊν, ής οΐα χρυσαΐ λιβάδες ή κόμη του μειράκιον άποστάζουσα μετώπω ομολογεί καί Ιούλιο συνανθει καί μεταπίπτουσα τήδε κάκεϊσε εν τω καιρίω μένει. (4) Γλουτόυ καί 20 στέρνα καί οσα περί τού γυμνού τού Πέλοπος έλέχθη αν, καλύπτει ή γραφιρ εσθής χ^ιρί, εσθής1 2
1	Schenkl would supply in the lacuna, e./j. τήν κεφαλήν
&νω.
2	χαρί, εσθής added by Schenkl.
1	lienndorf observes that Philostratus is describing the four-horse team as it is so often depicted on the vases of the fifth century b.c., one of the four turning back his head toward the charioteer, and one raising his head. The same scheme appears on a coin of .Syracuse, here reproduced; Fig. 1C.
2	Cf. Pindar, ΟΙ. 1. 39 f. The story that Tantalus served his son Γβίομϋ to the gods at a banquet is denied by Pindar, who explains it as malicious gossip ; but Pindar accepts the
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them high spirits controlled by the bridle, and to hold them still, one at the very moment when lie does not want to stand still, another when he wants to paw the ground, a third when lie [wants to lift up his head], while the fourth takes delight in the beauty of Pelops and his nostrils are distended as though he were neighing.1 This too is a clever touch :
Poseidon loves the lad and brings him to the cauldron and to Clotho, after which Pelops’ shoulder seemed to shine;2 and lie did not try to divert him from the marriage, since the lad is eager for it, but being content even to touch his hand, he clasps the right hand of Pelops while he counsels him about the race; and already Pelops proudly “breathes Alpheius/’3 and his look follows the steeds. Charming is his glance and elated because he is proud of the diadem, from which the hair of the lad trickling down like golden sprays of water follows the lines of his forehead, and joins the bright down on his cheeks, and thougli it falls this way and that, yet it lies gracefully. The hip and breast, and the other parts of the naked body of Pelops which might be mentioned, the painting conceals ; a garment covers
“ pure cauldron ” from which Clotho, goddess of birth, took Pelops with the ivory shoulder. Pindar also tells of Poseidon’s love for Pelops. and of the gift of the golden chariot with winged steeds by which Pelops won Hippo-dameia.
: “breathes Alpheius/’ as in Aristophanes, Birds, 1121, of a runner at full stretch like an Olympic runner. The Olympic race-course was on the banks of the Alpheius.
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αντί} καί κνήμη. ΑυΒοι yap καί1 οί άνω βάρβαροι καθείρξαντες ἐ? τοιάσΒε εσθήτας το κάΧΧος Χαμ-πρύνονται τοιοῖσδβ ύφάσμασιν ivov Χαμπρύνεσθαι 25 τῆ φύσει. καί τα μεν αΧΧα αφανή και εϊσω, το Be τής στοΧής, ένθα 6 ώμος 6 αριστερός, τέχνη ήμεΧηται, ως μή κρύπτοιτο αυτόν ή avyr)' ννξ τε yap επεχει, και Χαμπρύνεται τω ώμω το μειράκιον, οσον ή ννξ τω εσπερω.
Χα H ΕΝ ΙΑ
30	(1) Καλόυ καλ συκάσαι καί μηΒε ταυτα παρεΧ-
θείν άφωνους. σύκα μεΧανα όπω Χειβόμενα σεσώρευται μεν ειτί φνΧΧων άμπεΧου, ykypa^ai Be μετά των του φΧοιοΰ pηyμάτων. καί τα μεν 331» Κ. ύποκεχηνε παραπτύοντα του μεΧιτος, τα Β’ υπό τής ώρας οιον εσχισται. 7τΧησίον Βε αυτών οξος ερριπται μά Δι ουκ άpybς ή κενός του καρπού, σκιάζει Βε καί σύκα τα μεν ωμά και 5 οΧννθους ετι, τά Βε ρυσά καί εξωρα, τά Βε ύποσεσηπε2 παραφαίνοντα τού χυμού το άνθος, το δ’ ἐπ’ άκρω τού οζου στρουθός Βιορώρυχεν, α Βή καί ήΒιστα σύκων Βοκεΐ. (2) Καρύοις Βε άπαν εστρωται τούΒαφος, ών τά μεν παρατετριπ-10 τ αι τού εΧυτρον, τά Βε ε^/κειται μεμυκότα, τά Βε παρεμφαίνει τήν Βιαφυήν, άΧΧά καί oyχvaς επ oyχναις ο ρα και μήΧα επι μύ]Χοις σωρούς τε αυτών και ΒεκάΒας, εύώΒη πάντα καί υπόχρυσα, το Βε εν αύτοις ερευθος ούΒε επιβεβΧήσθαι φήσεις,
1	Only the inferior MSS. give κ·αι, which seems necessary.
2	ΰποσέσηπ* Li ml au : ΰποσίιτηρ^.
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his arms and even his lower legs. For the Lydians and the upper barbarians, encasing their beauty in such garments^ pride themselves on these weavings, when they might pride themselves on their natural form.1 While the rest of his figure is out of sight and covered^ the garment by his left shoulder is artfully neglected in order that its gleam may not be hidden; for the night draws ον, and the lad glows -with the radiance of his shoulder as does the night with that of the evening star.
31.	XENIA
It is a good thing to gather figs and also not to pass over in silence the figs in this picture. Purple figs dripping with juice are heaped on vine-leaves ; and they are depicted with breaks in the skin, some just cracking open to disgorge their honey, some split apart, they are so ripe. Near them lies a branch, not bare, by Zeus, or empty of fruit, but under the shade of its leaves are figs,, some still green and "untimely/’2 some with wrinkled skin and over-ripe, and some about to turn, disclosing the shining juice, while on the tip of the branch a sparrow buries its bill in what seems the very sweetest of the figs. All the ground is strewn with chestnuts, some of which are rubbed free of the burr, others lie quite shut up, and others show the burr breaking at the lines of division. See,, too, the pears on pears, apples on apples, both heaps of them and piles of ten, all fragrant and golden. You will say that their redness has not
1	Cf. Hdt. i. 10 : the Lydians consider it a disgraceful thing for even a man to be seen naked.
2	The kind that are picked green and seldom ripen.
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Ιδ aXX' evhov υπηνθ7}κέναι. (3) Κ βράσου he ταντα 8ώρα οπώρα τι? αν τη βοτρυόόν εν τ αΧάρω, b τάΧαρος he ούκ άΧΧοτρίων πεπΧεκται Xύyωv, άλλ’ αυτόν του φυτού, προς he τον ovvheapov των κΧρμάτων el βΧεποις καί τ ας εκκρεμαμενας 20 αυτών σταφυΧας καί ως κατο. μίαν αι ρα·γες, α σ ρ τον Διόνυσον oiha καί ώ ποτ via βoτpυόhωpe περί τής άμπεΧου ερεις. φαίης δ’ αν καί τούς βότρνς τή γραφή όόωόίμους είναι καί ύποίνους.
(4)	Κάκεΐνο η&στον επι φνΧΧων κράΒης μεΧι 25 χΧωρον ενΒεΒυκός phr) τω κρ ρω καί άναπΧρμ-μυρείν ώραϊον, εϊ τις άποθΧίβοι, καί τροφαΧίς ἐφ’ ετepov φύΧΧον νεοπαγής και σαΧενουσα καί ψυκτήρες ηάΧακτος ου Χευκού μόνον, άΧΧα και στιΧπνού' και yap στίΧβειν εοικεν υπό τρς 30 επιποΧαζούσρς αύτω πιμεΧής.
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been put on from outside, but has bloomed from within. Here are gifts of the cherry tree, here is fruit in clusters heaped in a basket, and the basket is woven, not from alien twigs, but from branches of the plant itself. And if you look at the vine-sprays woven together and at the clusters hanging from them and how the grapes stand out one by one, you will certainly hymn Dionysus and speak of the vine as “ Queenly giver of grapes.” 1 You would say that even the grapes in the painting are good to eat and full of \vinev juice. And the most charming point of all this is : on a leafy branch is yellow honey already Λνίΐΐιϊη the comb and ripe to stream forth if the comb is pressed ; and on another leaf is cheese new curdled and quivering: and there are bowls of milk not merely white but gleaming, for the cream floating upon it makes it seem to gleam.
1 Aristophanes, Pax 520, where Εϊρηνη is addressed.
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ΒΙΒΛΙΟΝ ΔΕΥΤΕΡΟΝ
α ΤΜΝΗΤΡΙΑΙ
340 Κ. (1) ΆφροΒίτην ελεφαντίνην εν 1 άπαλοΐς μυρρινώσιν αΒουσιν άττάλαϊ κόραι. ΒιΒάσκαλος αύτάς ayei σοφή καί ούΒε εξωρος· εφιζάνει yap τ ἱ? ώρα καί ρυτίΒι πρώτη, ytjpcos μεν τ ο ύπό-5 σεμνόν ελκουσα, τούτω δ’ αν κεραννύσα το σωζόμενον τής ακμής, καί τ ο μεν σχήμα τής ΆφροΒίτης ΑιΒούς, yvμvή καί ευσχήμων, ή 8ε ύλη συνθήκη μεμυκότος ελεφαντος. άλλ' ου βούλεται yεyράφθaι Βοκεΐν ή θεός, εκκειται 8ε 10 οϊα λαβεσθαι.
(2) Βοίλβι λόγου τι επιλείβωμεν τω βωμω ; λιβανωτού yap ίκανώς εχει καί κασίας καί σμύρνης, Βοκεΐ 8ε μοι και 2απφούς τι άναπνεΐν. επαινετεα τοίνυν ή σοφία τής ypaφής, πρώτον ]Γ) μεν οτι2 τάς ayαπωμενας λίθους περιβαλούσα ούκ εκ των χρωμάτων αν τάς εμιμήσατο, ἀλλ’ εκ τού φωτός, οιον οφθαλμω κέντρον την 8ιaύyειav αύταΐς ενθείσα, ειτα οτι καί του ύμνου παρεχει άκούειν. (3) ’ΆΒουσι yap αί 20 παϊΒες, άΒουσι, καί ή ΒιΒάσκαλος υποβλέπει τήν άπά&ουσαν κροτούσα τάς χεϊρας καί ες τό
1	iv added by Jacobs.
2	οτ ι added by Kayser.
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1. SINGERS
An Aphrodite, made of ivory, delicate maidens are hymning in delicate myrtle groves. The chorister who leads them is skilled in her art, and not yet past her youth ; for a certain beauty rests even on her first wrinkle, which, though it brings with it the gravity of age, yet tempers this with what remains of her prime. The type of the goddess is that of Aphrodite goddess of Modesty, unclothed and decorous, and the material is ivory, closely joined. However, the goddess is unwilling to seem painted, but she stands out as though one could take hold of her.
Do you wish us to pour a libation of discourse on the altar ? For of frankincense and cinnamon and myrrh it has enough already, and it seems to me to give out also a fragrance as of Sappho. Accordingly the artistry of the painting must be praised, first, because the artist, in making the border1 of precious stones, has used not colours but light to depict them, putting a radiance in them like the pupil in an eye, and, secondly, because he even makes us hear the hymn. For the maidens are singing, are singing, and the chorister frowns at one who is off the key, clapping
1 The edge of the painting seems to be adorned by painted precious stones :	Benndorf.
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μεΧος ικανών εμβιβάζουσα. . . Λ τό μεν yap τής στοΧής απέριττου και μη Si' οχΧου αύταϊς, ει άθύροιεν, ή το εν χρω της ζώνης η το εις 25 βραχίονα του χιτώνος ή ως άνυποΒησία χαίρου-σιν εφεστώσαι ίιπαΧή πόα καί αναψυχήν εΧκουσαι παρά της Βρόσου· Χειμών τε ό περί τ ας εσθήτας και τα εν αύταϊς χρώματα, ως ιίΧΧο ίιΧΧω επιπρεπει, Βαιμονίως εκμεμίμηταί' τα yap συμβαίνοντα οι 30 μη ypάφovτες ούκ άΧηθεύουσιν εν ταΐς ypaφaΐς. τα 8ε εΐ8η των παρθένων ει τω ΠάριΒι ή άΧΧω τω κριτή επιτρεποιμεν, άπορήσαι αν Βοκεΐ 1 Κ. ψηφίσασθαι, τοσούτον άμιΧΧώνται ροΒοπήχεις καί εΧικώπιΒες καί καΧΧιπάρηοι καί μεΧίφωνοτ Χαπφούς τούτο 8η το ήΒύ πpόσφθεyμa.
(4) ΙΙαραψάΧΧει 8ε αύταϊς 'Έρως άνακ,Χίνας Γ) τού τόξου τον πήχυν, και ι) νεύρα παναρμόνιον α,Βει καί φησι πάντα εχειν οσα ή Χύρα, ταχείς τε οι όφθαΧμοι τού θεού ρυθμόν τινα οϊμαι Βιανοούντες. τί Βήτα ΙίΒουσι ; γεγραπται yap τι και ωΒής' την ΆφροΒίτην εκφύναι τής 10 θαΧάττης λἐγουσιυ απορροή τού Oύρανού. και οπού μεν των νήσων προσεσχεν, ουπω Xεyoυσιv, ερούσι 8ε οϊμαι ΓΙάφον, τήν ykveaiv 8ε ίκανώς αΒουσιν’ άναβΧεπουσαι μεν yap εμφαίνουσιν, οτι απ' ούρανού, τάς 8ε χεΐρας ύπτιας ύποκι-
1 Ivlitors note a lacuna liere. 1 2
1	Praise of the maidens themselves seems to be missing at this point.
2	Cf Sappho, Fray. 30: μεΑλιχυ^ώναις, “gentle-voiced.” Trans. Kdmond?, Lyra Graeca I. The other epithets in this passage arc also familiar in the poets.
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her hands and trying earnestly to bring her into tune 1 . . . For as to their garments, they are simple and such as not to impede their movements if they should play—for instance, the close-fitting girdle, the chiton that leaves the arm free, and the way they enjoy treading with naked feet on the tender grass and drawing refreshment from the dew ; and the flowered decoration of their garments,, and the colours used on them—the wav they harmonize the one with the other—are represented with wonderful truth ; for painters who fail to make the details consistent with one another do not depict the truth in their paintings. As to the figures of the maidens, if we were to leave the decision regarding them to Paris or any other judge; I believe he would be at a loss how to vote, so close is the rivalry among them in rosy arms and flashing eyes and fair cheeks and in “ honeyed voices.”2 to use the charming expression of Sappho.
Eros, tilting up the centre of his bow, lightly strikes the string for them and the bow-string resounds with a full harmony and asserts that it possesses all the notes of a lyre ; and swift are the eyes of the god as they recall, I fancy, some particular measure. What, then,, is the song they are singing ? For indeed something of the subject has been expressed in the painting; they are telling how Aphrodite was born from the sea through an emanation of Uranus. Upon which one of the islands she came ashore they do not yet tell, though doubtless they will name Paphos ; but they are singing clearly enough of her birth, for by looking upward they indicate that she is from Heaven (Uranus), and by slightly moving
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Ιδ νούσαι δηΧούσιν, ὅτι εκ θαΧάττης, το μειδίαμα Be αυτών γαΧήνης ἐστιν αίνιγμα.
β' AXIAAEHS Τ ΡΟ ΦΑΙ
(1)	Χεβρος1 καί λαγώ?, ταθτα θηράματα τού νυν ΆχιΧΧεως, 6 Be γε ευ’Ιλίω πόλεις αίρήσει καί Ίππους καί άνΒρών στίχας, καί οι -ποταμοί ί’Ο αύτω μαχούνται μη £ώντι αυτούς ρείν, κάκβίνων μεν των έργων μισθόν άπυίσεται Ιϊρισηίδα καί τ ας εκ Α εσβου επτά καί χρυσόν καί τρίποδας καί το τούς 'Αχαιούς επ' αύ τω είναι, τα δε παρά τω Χείρωνι ταΰτα μήΧων δοκεΐ καί κηρίων άξια, 2Γ) καί αγαπάς, ώ 'ΛχιΧΧεύ, μικρά δώρα ποΧεις αιταξιώσων τότε καί το κήδος τού Αγαμεμνονος. 6 μεν ούν επί τής τάφρου καί 6 κΧίνας τούς Ύρώας εκ μόνου τού βοήσαι καί ό κτείνων επιστροφάδην καί ερυθραίνων το τού Έκαμάιν-.’50 δρου ύδωρ Ίπποι τε αθάνατοι καί εΧξεις"Κκτορος καί ό βρυχώμενος επί τοι? τού ΙΙατρόκΧου στέρνοις 'Ομήρω γεγραπται, γράφει δε αύτον καί οίδοντα καί εύχόμενον καί όμωρόφιον τω ΙΙριάμω.
,‘542 Κ.	Γ2) Ύουτονί δε οΰπω ξυνιεντα αρετής, άΧΧα
παίδα ετι γάΧακτι ύποθρεψας καί μυεΧω καί μεΧιτι δεδωκεν ό Χείρων γράφειν άπαΧον καί
1	νεβρός Herclier : νεβροί.
1 If. 11. *2Γ>4, 270 mentions the seven Lesbian women, tlu* gold and the tripods among Agamemnon’s gifts to Achilles.
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their upturned hands they show that she has come from the sea, and their smile is an intimation of the sea’s calm.
2. THE EDUCATION OF ACHILLES
A fawn and a hare—these are the spoils of hunting of Achilles as he is now, the Achilles who at Ilium will capture cities and horses and the ranks of men, and rivers will do battle with him when he refuses to let them flow, and as reward of those exploits he will bear away Brisei's and the seven maidens from Lesbos and gold and tripods 1 and authority over the Achaeans ; but the exploits here depicted, done at Cheiron’s home, seem to deserve apples and lionev as rewards, and you are content with small gifts, Achilles, you who one day will disdain whole cities and marriage with Agamemnon’s daughter. Nay, the Achilles who fights at the trench, -who puts the Trojans to rout merely by his shouting, and who slays men right and left,2 and reddens the water of the Scamander,3 and also his immortal horses, and his dragging of Hector’s body around the Avails, and his lamentation on the breast of Patroclus—all this lias been depicted by Homer, and lie depicts him also as singing and praying and receiving Priam under his roof.
This Achilles, however, a child not yet conscious of valour, whom Cheiron still nourishes upon milk and marrow and honey, he has offered to the painter
- The word of Homer, II. 10. 483.
3	Cf. Mat!, 21. 21 ; 16. 154; 24. 50 if. ; 18. 318 for the phraseology as well as the story.
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ά^/έρωχον και ήδη κούφον ευθεία μεν yap η Γ) κνήμη τω παιδί, ες yovv Be αι χεϊρες—ayadal yap Bi] αύται πομποί του δρόμου—κόμη τε τ)δεΐα και ουδέ ακίνητος—εοικε yap προσαθύρων ό ζέφυρος μετατάττειν αυτήν, ως μεταπιπτουσης τήδε κάκεισε άλλοτε, άλλος ό παΐς ειη—επι-10 σκύνιον τε και θυμοειδές φpύayμιί ἐστι μεν ήδη τω παιδί, πραΰνει δἐ αυτό άκάκω βλέμματι και παρειά μήλα Ίλεω και π ροσ βαλλούση τι απαλού yέλωτoς. ή χλαμύς δε, ή ν άμπέχετ αι, παρά της μητρός οίματ καλή yap καί άλιπόρφυρος και 15 πυpaυyης εξαλλάττουσα τού κυανή είναι. (3) Κολα/πόβι δε αυτόν ό Χείρων οίον λέοντα πτώκας άρπάζειν καί νεβροίς συμπετεσθαι* νεβρόν yodv άρτι ήρηκώς ήκει παρά τον Χείρωνα και απαιτεί τό άθλον, ό δε χαίρει άπ αϊτού μένος 20 καί τους προσθίους όκλάσας εις ίσον καθίσταται τω παιδί, μήλα από του κόλπου όpέyωv αύτω καλά καί ευώδη—και yάp τούτο αυτών εοικεν iyyεypάφθaι—καί κηρίον όρέ^/ει ττ} χειρϊ σταγόνα λειβον δι ευνομίαν των μελιττών. όταν yάρ 2ό πόαις ινγαθαΐς έντυχούσαι κυΐσκωσι, περιπληθή τα κηρία γίνεται και άποβλύζουσι τό μέλι οι οίκοι αυτών. (4) ό δε Χείρων yέypaπτaι μεν όσα κένταυρος· αλλά Ίππον άνθρώπω συμβαλεϊν 134
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as a delicate, sport-loving child and already light of foot.1 For the boy’s leg is straight and his arms come down to bis knees (for such arms are excellent assistants in the race); his hair is charming and loose ; for Zephyrus in sport seems to shift it about, so that as it falls, now here, now there, the boy’s appearance may be changed. Already the boy lias a frowning brow and an air of spirited haughtiness, but these are made gentle by a guileless look and by gracious cheeks that send forth a tender smile. The cloak he wears is probably his mother’s gift; for it is beautiful and its colour is sea-purple with red glints shading into a dark blue.
Cheiron flatters him by saying that he catches hares like a lion and vies with fawns in running; at any rate, he has just caught a fawn and comes to Cheiron to claim his reward, and Cheiron, delighting to be asked, stands with fore-legs bent so as to be on a level with the boy and offers him apples fair and fragrant from the fold of his garment—for their very fragrance seems to be depicted—and with his hand lie offers him a honeycomb dripping -with honey, thanks to the diligent foraging of the bees. For when bees find good meadows and become big with honey, the combs get filled to overflowing and their cells pour it forth. Now Cheiron is painted in every respect like a centaur ; yet to combine a horse and human 1 Cf. Fig. 17, Cheiron teaching Achilles.
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θαύμα ούδέν, συναΧειψαι μην και ένώσαι καί 30 νη 1 Λία δούναι άμφω Χήγεtv καί άρχεσθαι καί Βιαφεύγειν τους όφθαΧμούς, el το τέρμα τού ανθρώπου εΧέγχοιεν, αγαθού όΐμαι ζωγράφον. και το ήμερον δε φαίνεσθαι το τού Χείρωνος ομμα εργάζεται μεν και η δικαιοσύνη και το ύττ’ ,‘{4:} Κ. αντης πεπνύσθ αι, πράττει δέ και η πηκτίς, ύφ' ης εκμεμούσωται· νυνι Be και υποκορισμού τι αύτω επεστιν είδώς που ο Χείρων, ότι του? 7ταίδας τούτο μειΧίσσεται και τρέφει μάΧΧον η 5 τό γάλα.
(5)	Ταυτί μεν περί θύρας τού άντρου, 6 Β' εν τω πεδίω παΐς 6 ιππηδόν επι τού Κενταύρου άθύρων 6 αυτός ετγ ΒιΒάσκει ό Χείρων τον ΆχιΧΧεα ιππάιζεσθαι καλ κεχρησθαι αύ τω όσα ίππω, καί 10 συμμετρεϊται μεν τον δρόμον εις το ανεκτόν τω παιδί, καγχάζοντι δε α ύτω υπό τού ηδεσθαι προσμειδιά μεταστρεφόμενος καί μόνον ούχΐ Χέγει “ ιδού σοι κροαίνω άπΧηκτος, Ιδού και inικεΧεύομαί σοι· ό ίππος οξύς άρα καί άφαιρεΐ 15 γἐλωτα. Χαγαρώς γάρ μοι ίππασθείς, θειε ίται, καί τοιωδ’ ίππω πρέπων όχηση ποτέ καί επι Ξάνθου καλ Βαλίου καί ποΧΧάς μεν ποΧεις αι ρήσεις, πόΧΧους δε άνδρας άποκτενεις, θέων2 οσα, καλ συνεκφεύγόντας.''	ταύτα ό Χείρων
20 μαντεύεται τω παιδί καΧα καί εύφημα καί ουχ οια ό Ξάνθος.
1	νη Δια δονναι Jacobs : διαδονναι.
2	θίων Χ, 0ebv Τ.Ρ. The text is corrupt.
1 Cf. II. ]!l. 4OS, where tlic horse Xanthos prophesies the impending death of Achilles.
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body is no wondrous deed, but to gloss over the juncture and make the two into one whole and, by Zeus, cause one to end and the other to begin in such wise as to elude the eye of the observer who should try to detect where the human body ends, this seems to me to demand an excellent painter. That the expression seen in the eye of Cheiron is gentle is the result of his justice and the wisdom that he has acquired through justice, but the lyre also does its part, through whose music he has become cultured ; but now there is also something of cozening in his look, no doubt because Cheiron knows that this soothes children and nurtures them better than milk.
This is the scene at the entrance of the cave ; and the boy out on the plain, the one who is sporting on the back of the centaur as if it were a horse, is still the same boy ; for Cheiron is teaching Achilles to ride horseback and to use him exactly as a horse, and he measures his gait to what the boy can endure, and turning around he smiles at the boy when lie laughs aloud with enjoyment, and all but says to him, " Lo, my hoofs paw the ground for you without use of spur ; Ιο, I even urge you on ; the horse is indeed a spirited animal and gives no ground for laughter. For although you have been taught by me thus gently the art of horsemanship, divine boy, and are suited to such a horse as I, some day you shall ride on Xanthos and Balios; and you shall take many cities and slay many men, you merely running and they trying to escape you.” Such is Cheiron’s prophecy for the boy, a prophecy fair and auspicious and quite unlike that of Xanthos.1
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γ ΚΚΝΤΑΤΡΙΔΒ^
(1) ^ύ μῖν ωου την των Κενταύρων άγεΧην Βρυών εκπεφνκεναι και πετρών η νη Δία ίππων μόνον, αΐς τον τού Ίξίονος επιθόρνυσθ αι φασιν, ύφ’ ου οι Κένταυροι ενωθεντες 1 ηΧθον εις κράσιν. τοῖς· Βε άρα καί μητερες όμόφυΧοι ησαν καί γυναίκες ηΒΐ) καί πώΧοι εν εϊΒει βρεφών καί οίκος ηΒιστος’ ου yap οι μαι σε άχθεσθαι τω 11 ηΧίω και τη εν αν τω Βιαίτη καί τω της μεΧιας 30 φυτώ άνεμοτρεφεϊ οντι και παρεχομενω το Ιθύ όμού καί τό μη κΧάσθαι εν τη αιχμή, και τα άντρα κάΧΧιστα καί αι πηγαΐ καί αι παρ' αύτοΐς κενταυρίΒες, ει μεν επιΧαθοίμεθα τών :m Κ. Ίππων, olov ΝαίΒες, ει Βε μετά τών Ίππων αύτάς Χογιζοίμεθα, οΐον Αμαζόνες' η yap τού γυναικείου εϊΒους αβρό της ρώννυται συνορωμενου αύτω τού Ίππου. (2) Κένταυροι Βέ ταυτϊ τα 5 βρέφη τα μεν σπαργάνοις έγκειται, τα Βε τών σπαργανών ύπεκΒύεται, τα Βε κΧάειν εοικε, τά Βε ευ πράττει καί εύροούντος τού μαζού μειΒια, τά Βε άτάΧΧει υπό ταϊς μητράσι, τα Βε περι-βάΧΧει αύτάς όκΧαζούσας, ό Βε ες την μητέρα 10 Χίθον άφίησιν υ βριζών ηΒη. καί τό μεν τών νηπίων εΊΒος ούπω σαφές εμπΧημμυρούντος αύ τω τού γάΧακτος, τά Βε ηΒη σκιρτώντα εκφαίνει τι καί τραχύτητος, υπάρχει Βε αύτοΐς χαίτη μεΧΧουσα καί όπΧαι άπαΧαι ετι.
Ιό fn? καΧαΙ αι κενταυρίΒες καί εν τοι? Ίπποις·
1 era-fliVres Morclli after α correction in L: ο'νωθίνits. Various other emendations have been proposed.
γ’ιο. 18.—Head of a Female Centaur.
[ To fwe p. 13!».
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3.	FEMALE CENTAURS
You used to think that the race of centaurs sprang from trees and rocks or, by Zeus, just from mares— the mares which, men say, the son of Ixion 1 covered, the man by whom the centaurs though single creatures came to have their double nature. But after all they had, as we see, mothers of the same stock and wives next and colts as their offspring and a most delightful home; for l think you Avould not grow weary of Pelion and the life there and its wind-nurtured growth of ash which furnishes spe.ar-shafts that are straight and at the same time do not break at the spearhead. And its caves are most beautiful and the springs and the female centaurs beside them, like Naiads if we overlook the horse part of them, or like Amazons if we consider them along with their horse bodies ; for the delicacy of their female form gains in strength when the horse is seen in union with it. Of the baby centaurs here some lie wrapped in swaddling clothes, some have discarded their swaddling clothes, some seem to be crying, some are happy and smile as they suck flowing breasts, some gambol beneath their mothers while others embrace them when they kneel down, and one is throwing a stone at his mother, for already he grows wanton. The bodies of the infants have not yet taken on their definite shape, seeing that abundant milk is still their nourishment, but some that already are leaping about show a little shagginess, and heave sprouting mane and hoofs, though these are still tender.
How beautiful the female centaurs are, even where
1 Centaurus, who united with the Magnesian mares and begat the centaurs according to the version of the story here referred to.
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at μεν yap Χευκαΐς ίπποις εμπεφύκασιν, αι δε ξανθαίς συνάπτονται, τα ς δε ποικίΧΧει μβν, άποστίΧβει δε αυτών 61 ον τι των εν κομιδή ίππων. εκπεφυκε καί μεΧαίνης ίππου Χευκή 20 κενταυρϊς καί τα εναντιώτατα των χρωμάτων €ΐς την του κάΧΧους συνθήκην ομολογεί.
δ' imiOATTOS
(1) Τό μεν θηρίον άρά1 Θ^σἐω?, εμπίπτω κε δε τοι? 'λπποΧύτου ίπποις εν είδει ταύρου Χευκού κατά τούς δεΧφΐνας, ήκει δε εκ θαΧάττης 25 κατά του μειράκιου ούδεμια δίκη. μητρυιά yάp Φαίδρα ξυνθεΐσα Xoyov επ' αν τω ούκ οντα, ω? δη ερωτο ύπο τού 'ΙπποΧυτου—αυτή δ* α ρα τού μειράκιον ήρα—άπατάται 6 (~)ησεύς τω λόγω καί καταράται τού παιδος τά δρώμενα.
,30	(‘2) Οἴ μεν δη ίπποι όρας ως άτιμάσαντες τον
ζυ^/ον εΧευθεραν αϊρουσι τήν χαίτην, ου δε2 κρο-αίνοντες ώσπερ οί Χαμπροι και εμφρονες, ἀλλ’ εζηρμενοι φόβω καί πτοία, βαίνοντες δε άφρω το 345 Κ. πεδίον δ μεν ες το θηρίον επεστραπται φεύyωv, δ δ' άνεσκίρτηκεν ες αυτό, δ δε ύποβΧεπει, τω δε εις τήν θάΧατταν ή φορά καθάπερ εαυτού και της yr/ς εκΧαθομενω, μυκτήρσι δε όρθοις οξύ Γ, χρβμετίζουσιν, ει μή παρακούεις τής yρaφής. τροχοί δ' άρματος δ μεν εξήρμοσται τάς κνήμας
1	άρά Reiske and .Jacobs : 6ρχ.
2	ου δί Schenkl: οήδί.
14°
I To face ρ. 141.
Fig. 19.—The Death of Ilippolytun.
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they are horses; for some grow out of white mares, others are attached to chestnut mares, and the coats of others are dappled, but they glisten like those of horses that are well cared for. There is also a white female centaur that grows out of a black mare, and the very opposition of the colours helps to produce the united beauty of the whole.
4.	HIPPOLYTUS
The wild beast is the curse of Theseus;1 swift as dolphins it has rushed at the horses of Hippolytus in the form of a white2 bull, and it lias come from the sea against the youth quite unjustly. For his stepmother Phaedra concocted a story against him that was not true, to the effect that Hippolytus loved her, —but it was really herself that was in love with the youth—and Theseus, deceived by the tale, calls down upon his son the curse which we see here depicted.
The horses, as you see, scorning the yoke toss their manes unchecked, not stamping their feet like well bred and intelligent creatures, but overcome with panic and terror, and spattering the plain with foam, one while fleeing has turned its head toward the beast, another has leaped up at it, another looks at it askance, while the onrush of the fourth carries him into the sea as though lie had forgotten botli himself and dry land ; and with erect nostrils they neigh shrilly, unless you fail to hear the painting. Of the wheels of the chariot one has been torn from
1	Cf. Enr. Hipp. 1166f.; The description includes many reminiscences from the play of Euripides.
2	The bull painted white occurs on a vase-painting, Fig. 19, Arch. Zeit. 1883, Taf. vi.
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νητο τον συγκλιθήναι το άρμα ες αυτόν, ό δ' εκλελοιπώς τον άξονα φερεται καθ' εαυτόν στροβούσης αυτόν ετι τής δίνης. διεπτόηνται 10 καί οι των οπαδών ίπποι καί τους μεν άπο-σείονται, τους δ’ άγχοντας ττοϊ1 ήδη φερουσι ;
(3)	δἐ, μειράκιον, σωφροσύνης ερών άδικα μεν υπό της μητρυιάς επαθες, άδικώτερα δε υπό του πατρός, ώστε ώδύρατο καί ή γραφή θρήνον Ιό τινα ποιητικόν επι σοι ξυνθεισα. σκοπιαι μεν γάρ αύται, δι ών εθήρας συν Άρτεμιδι, δρύπτονται τάς παρειάς εν ειδει γυναικών, λειμώνες δ' εν ώρα μειράκιων, ούς άκηράτους ώνόμαζες, μαραίνουσιν επί σοι τα άνθη, Νυμφαι 20 τε αι σαϊ τροφοί τοντωνι τών πηγών άνασγούσαι σπαράττουσι τάς κόμας άποβλύζουσαι τών μαζών ύδωρ. (4) 'Ήμυνε δε σοι ούδ’ ή ανδρεία ονδεν ουδέ ό βραχίων, αλλά σοι τά μεν εσπά-ρακται τών μελών, τα δε συντετριπται, πεφυρται 25 δ’ ή κό μη, και τό μεν στερνόν εμπνουν ετι καθάπερ μή μεθιεμενον τής ψυχής, τό δε ομμα περια-θρεΐ τά τ ετ ρω μένα, φευ τής άψας, ως άτρωτος τις ελελήθει ουσα. ουδέ γαρ νυν απολείπει το μειράκιον, άλλ' επιπρεπει τι και τοΐς τραύ-:ΐ0 μασιν.
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its spokes as the chariot has tipped over upon it, the other has left its axle and goes rolling off by itself, its momentum still turning it. The horses of the attendants also are frightened and in some cases throw off their riders, while as for those who grasp them firmly about the neck, to what goal are they now carrying them ?
And thou, O youth that lovest chastity; thou hast suffered injustice at the hands of thy step-mother, and worse injustice at the hands of thy father, so that the painting itself mourns thee, having composed a sort of poetic lament in thine honour. Indeed yon mountain-peaks over which thou didst hunt with Artemis take the form of mourning women that tear their cheeks, and the meadows in the form of beautiful youths, meadows which thou didst call “ undefiled/’1 cause their flowers to wither for thee, and nymphs thy nurses emerging fiom yonder springs tear their hair and pour streams of water from their bosoms.2 Neither did thy courage protect thee nor yet thy strong arm, but of thy members some have been tom off and others crushed, and thy hair has been defiled with dirt; thy breast is still breathing as though it would not let go of the soul, and thine eye gazes at all thy wounds. Αίγ’ thy beauty ! how proof it is against wounds no one would have dreamed. For not even now does it quit the body; nay, a charm lingers even on thy wounds.
1	Cf. Eur. Hipp. 73.
2	i.e. in lieu of tears.
1 π οι Benndorf : ποι
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έ ΡΟΔΟΓΟΤΝΙ1
(1) Και τό αίμα προς τω χαΧκω και ται? φοινικίσι π ροσ βάΧΧει τι άνθος τω στρατοπεδω, καί χαρίεν τής γραφής οι άΧΧος άΧΧως πεπτω-κότες ίπποι τε άτακτούντες μετ εκπΧήξεως και :54») Κ. παρεφθορός ύδωρ πόταμον, εφ' ω ταΰτα, οι 8ε αίχμάΧωτοι καί το επ' αύτοΐς τρόπαιον—'Ροδο-γούνη καί 1 Ιερσαι νικώσιν Αρμενίους εν σπονδαις άτακτήσαντας, οτε 8ή Χεγεται ή 'Ροδογούνη Γ) κρατήσαι τῆ? μάχης ούδε οσον τα δεξιά της χαίτης άναΧαβεΐν ξυγχωρήσασα εαντή βραδύναι. ή ούκ επήρται και φρονεί επι τῆ νίκη καί ξυνίησιν, ως εσοιτο αοίδιμος επί τω εργω καί εν κιθάρα και εν ανΧω και ένθα "ΕΧΧηνες ; 10 (2) προσγεγραπται 8ε αυτή και Ν η σ αία Ίππος μεΧαινα επί Χευκοΐς τοι? σκεΧεσι, καί τα στέρνα Χευκά και το πνεύμα από Χευκου τού μυκτήρος καί τί) μέτωπον1 εν άρτίω τω κύκΧω. Χίθων μεν ούν καί ορμών καί παντός άπαΧού κόσμου 15 παρακεχώρηκεν ή 'Ροδογούνη τω Ίππω, ως άγάΧΧοιτο καί ιίβρως τον χαΧινόν διαπτύοΐ' κοκκοβαφεί 8ε εσθήτι καταΧάμπει πάντα πΧήν τού εαυτής είδους'1 2 εν ή δε ϊ α μεν τή ζώνη καί την εσθήτα μετρούση ες γόνυ, ήδεία δε τή άναξυρίδι 20 καί παρεχόμενη γραφάς από κερκίδος, τό δε από δόμου ες αγκώνα τον χιτώνα διαΧείπουσαι πόρπαι ξυνάπτουσιν ύπανισχούσης εναΧΧαξ της ώΧενης,
1	λευκύν is to l>e supplied or understood after μέτωπον. Cf. supra .'W4, 1Γ> Κ.
2	ΓΓ1ΐ(· text immediately following ttSous is apparently corrupt.
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5.	RHODOGOUNE1
The blood and also the bronze weapons and the purple garments lend a certain glamour to the battle-scene, and a pleasing feature of the painting is the men who have fallen in different postures, and horses running wildly in terror, and the pollution of the water of the river by which these events occur, and the captives, and the trophy commemorating the victory over them. Rhodogoune and the Persians are conquering the Armenians who broke the treaty, on the occasion when Rhodogoune is said to have won the battle, not even having allowed herself to tarry long enough to fasten up the right side of her hair. Is she not elated and proud of the victory and conscious that she will be celebrated for her exploit with lyre and flute and wherever there are Greeks? Her horse also is in the painting, a black Nisaean mare with white legs ; its breast also is white, its breath comes from white nostrils and its forehead is marked with white in a perfect circle. Nay, Rhodogoune lias bestowed upon the mare precious stones and necklaces and every dainty ornament, that it may delight in them and champ its bit delicately; and Rhodogoune is resplendent with scarlet raiment, all except her face ; she wears a charming girdle which permits her robe to fall only to her knee, and charming trousers in which designs are woven ; her chiton is fastened with brooches set at intervals from shoulder to elbow, the arm showing between
1 Probably the Persian queen of whom Polysenus 27 relates that while washing her hair word was brought that a subject tribe had revolted. Hastily binding up her hair and swearing that she would not wash it until she had put down the rebellion, she leapt upon her horse and went to battle.
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ένθα α δεσμός, ό δε ώμος έγκειται' το σχήμα ούπω Άμαζόνος. (3) Καί τής άσπίδος άγασθαι 2."> χρή το μετριον καί άττοχρών τω στερνω. καί τήν ισχύ ν τής γραφής ενταύθα εξετάσαι* ύπερ-βάΧΧουσα yap ή αριστερό, τον πόρπακα εχεται τής αιχμής άφιστάσα τού στέρνου τήν ασπίδα, ορθής δε εκ κείμενης τής ϊτυος όράται μεν και τα 30 εξω τής άσπίδος- ή ου χρυσά ταύτα καί οΐον ζωα ; τα δε εσω και ένθα ή χειρ άΧουργά, προσανθεϊ δε αύτοΐς ό πήχυς.
(4)	Αισθάνεσθαί μοι δοκεΐς, ώ ιται, τού εν αυτή κάΧλους καί βοΰΧεσθαί τι καί περί τούτον 35 άκούειν' ακούε δη. σπενδει μεν ειτι τή των 347 Κ. ’Αρμενίων τροπή, καί ή έννοια ευχόμενης-εύχεται δε αιρεΐν τους άνδρας, ω?1 νύν ήρηκεν-ου yap μοι δοκει εράν τού εράσθαι. καλ τό μεν άνειΧημμενον των τριχών αίδοΐ κεκόσμηται τό 5 άγερωχον κοΧαζούση, τό δε άνετον βακχεύει αυτήν καί ρώννυσι. καί ξανθόν μεν καί χρυσού πέρα τό άτακτούν τής κόμης, τό δε επι θάτερα κείμενον εχει τι καί ες αυγήν1 2 παραΧΧάττον υπό τού τετάχθαι. των δε όφρύων χαρίεν μεν 10 τό από τού αυτού άρχεσθαι και όμόθεν εκπεφυ-κεναι τής ρινος, χαριεστερον δε τό περιήχθαι· δει γάρ αντος μή προβεβΧήσθαι των όφθαΧμών μόνον, άΧΧα καί περιβεβΧήσθαι αντοϊς. (5) Ή
1	is Olearius : ovs.
2	avyi.v Jacobs : αυτήν.
1	The dress of the Amazons was a sleeveless chiton girded, that did not reach <]iiite to the knees.
2	Cf. AWkcrcontca, 16. 13 f.
τb μ^σόφρυον δί μή μοι διάκο7ΓΤ6 μηδί μ'.σ~γ(,
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the fastenings, though the shoulder is covered ; the dress is not that of an Amazon.1 One should also admire the shield, of moderate size but large enough to cover the breast. And at this point one should examine carefully the effectiveness of the painting; for the left hand extends beyond the handle of the shield and grasps the spear, holding the shield away from the breast ; and though the rim is held out straight, the outside of the shield is also visible—is it not resplendent and as it were animate with life ? —while the inside, where the arm is, is of a purple hue and the forearm shines against this background.
It seems, my boy, that you have a feeling for the beauty in this figure and desire to hear something on this point also, so listen. Rhodogoune is pouring a libation for her victory over the Armenians, and the artist’s conception is of a woman praying. She prays to conquer men,, even as she has now conquered them; for I do not think she loves to be loved. The part of her hair that is fastened up is arranged with a modesty that tempers her high spirit, while that which hangs loose gives her vigour and the look of a bacchant. Yellow, even yellower than gold, is her disarranged hair ; while the hair on the other side differs also somewhat in hue because of its orderly arrangement. The way her eyebrows2 begin at the same point and rise together from the nose is charming; but more charming still is the curve they make ; for the brows ought not only to be set above the eyes but should also be set in an arch around
εχετω S’, ottws εκείνη, rb λεληθότως σύνοφρυ βλεφάρων itvs κελαινη.
Her eyebrows neither join nor sever,
But make (as ’tis) that selvage never Clearly one nor surely two.
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7ταρειά Be ύποΒεχεται μβν τον cnτο των όμμάτων 15 'ίμερον, ευφραίνει Βε τω ίΧαρω—τό yap φιΧομειΒες εν παρειά μάΧιστα—και οι όφθαΧμοΙ κεκρανται μεν άπο του χαροπού ες το μεΧαν, παρέχονται Be το μεν ίΧαρόν άπο του καιροί), το Βε ώραιον άπο τής φυσεως, το Βε yavpov άπο του άρχειν. 20 στόμα Βε άπαΧόν καί άνάμεστον οπώρας ερωτικής, φιΧήσαι μεν ήΒιστον, άπayyείXaι δἐ ου ραΒιον. α Βε άπόχρη σοι μαθεϊν ορα, παιΒίον* χειΧη άνθηρά καί ίσα, στόμα σύμμετρον καί πapaφθεyyόμevov την ευχήν τω τροπαίω· καν 2ϋ παρακουσαι βουΧηθώμεν, τάχα εΧΧηνιεί.
ς ΑΡΡΙΧΙΩΝ
(1)	Ές αυτά ήκεις ΌΧυμπια καί των εν ΌΧυμπία το κάΧΧιστον τουτϊ yap Βή άνΒρών τό πayκpάτιov. στεφανούται Βε αυτό1 *Αρριχίων επαποθανων τῆ νίκη καί στέφανοι αυτόν ουτοσϊ 30 'ΙΪΧΧανοΒίκης—άτρεκής Βε προσειρήσθω Βιά τε τό επιμεΧεϊσθαι άΧηθείας Βιά τε τό ως εκείνοι 34s Κ. ~/ε*/ράφθαι—στάΒιόν τε ή yή ΒίΒωσιν εν άπΧή αύΧώνι και είσεχούση τοσουτον, και το τού
1 αντδ Kayser : αντφ 1 2
1	Cf. Pind. Isthm. 2. 0: Άφροδίτας . . . αδίσταν οπώραν.
2	The pancratium, so-called because it brought into play all the powers of those who engaged in it, was a combination of boxing and wrestling. It was permissible to maim or choke one’s opponent, but only at .Sparta was biting allowed. The contest began with the opponents standing, while it continued if one was thrown down anti only ended when one
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them. As for the cheek, it receives the yearning that emanates from the eyes, yet it delights in merriment—for it is mostly in the cheek that mirth is shown—and the colour of the eyes varies from light blue to black ; the joy they show is due to the occasion, their beauty is a gift of nature, while their haughtiness arises from her authority as ruler. The mouth is delicately formed and filled with “ love’s harvest/’1 most sweet to kiss, most difficult to describe. But you may observe, my boy, all you need to be told : the lips are full of colour and even the mouth is well proportioned and it utters its prayer before the trophy of victory; if ve care to listen attentively, perhaps it will speak in Greek.
6.	A R RICH ΙΟΝ
You have come to the Olympic games themselves and to the noblest of the contests held at Olympia ; for this is the pancratium2 of men. Arrichion is being croAvned3 for winning this event, having died just after his victory, and the Judge of the Games yonder is crowning him—let him be called “the strict judge/’4 both because be sedulously strives for the truth and because lie is indeed depicted like the Olympic judges. The land furnishes a stadium in a simple glen of sufficient extent,5 from which issues the
was killed or acknowledged himself defeated by raising his han<’.
3	Cf. Paus. S. 40. 2 records this fact ; see note 1, p. 1.V2.
4	Cf. Pind. Οι. 3. 21 : ατρ*κη$ Ελλανοδίκας, referring to the judge at Olympia.
5	The stadium at Olympia was not equipped with rising tiers of seals like the one at Athens.
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ΧΧφειού νάμα εξέρχεται κούφον —ταύτά τοι καί μόνος ποταμών επί τής θαΧάττης όχεΐται— Γ) κότινοι τε αν τω περιτεθήΧασιν εν γΧανκώ εϊΒει καΧοι και κατά την των σεΧίνων ονΧότητα.
(2)	Ταυτι μεν ουν μετά το στάΒιον ειτισκεψό-μεθα καί ποΧΧά ετερα, το Βέ ερ-yov τον ’Αρριχίωνος, πρ\ν ή πανσασθαι αντο, σκοπώμεν.
10 εοικε γάρ μή τον άντιπάΧον μόνον, άλλά καλ τοι) ΈΧΧηνικον κεκρατηκεναΐ' βοώσι yovv άναπηΒή-σαντες των θάκων καί οί μεν τω χεΐρε άνασείον-σιν, οι Βέ την εσθήτα, οι Βέ αίρονται από τής γής, οι Βέ τοΐς πΧησίον [Χάρον προσπαΧαίονσΐ' 15 τά γάρ όντως εκπΧηκτικά ον αναχωρεί τοΐς θεαταϊς εν τω καθεκτώ είναι, ή τις όντως αναίσθητος, ως μή άνακρα^/ειν επί τω άθΧητή ; μεηάΧον γάρ Βή αυτιρ νπάρχοντος τον Βίς ηΒη νικήσαι τά ΌΧυμπια μεϊζον τούτο νννί, ο τε καί 20 τής ψνχής αν τά κτησάμενος εις τόν των όΧβίων πέμπεται χώρον αντή κόνει. μή Βέ σνντνχία νοείσθω τούτο· σοφώτατα γάρ προννοήθη τής νίκης.
(3)	Και τό πάΧαισμα ; οι πα^κρατιάζοντες, 25 ώ 7ται, κεκινΒυνενμένη προσχρώνται τή πιίΧη·
Βει γάρ αντοϊς ύπωπιασμών τε, ο'ί μή ε'ισιν άσφαΧεΐς τω παΧαίοντι, καί σνμπΧοκών, εν αις ίτεραγίνεσθαι χρή οίον πίπτοντα, Βει Βέ αντοϊς καί τέχνης ές το άλλοτε άΧΧως άηχειν, οι Βέ 30 αντοϊ καί σφνρώ προσπαΧαίονσι καί τήν χεΐρα στρεβΧούσι προσόντος τού παίειν και ενάΧΧεσθαΐ' ταντί γάρ του πα^/κρατιάζειν έργα πΧήν τού 1
1	Alpheius, an Arcadian hunter, fell in love with Arethusa, who tied across the sea to Syracuse, where she was transformed into a fountain on the island Ortygia. Alpheius
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stream of the Alpheius, a light stream—that; you know, is why it alone of rivers flows on top of the sea1; and about it grow wild olive trees of green-grey colour, beautiful and curly like parsley leaves.
Now after we have observed the stadium, we will turn our attention to various other points, and in particular let us take note of the deed of Arrichion before it is ended. For he seems to have conquered, not Iiis antagonist alone, but also all the Greeks ; at any rate the spectators jump up from their seats and shout, some wave their hands, some their garments, some leap from the ground, and some grapple with their neighbours for joy; for these really amazing deeds make it impossible for the spectators to contain themselves. Is anyone so without feeling as not to applaud this athlete? For after he had already achieved a great deed by winning two victories in the Olympic games, a yet greater deed is here depicted, in that, having won this victory at the cost of his life, he is being conducted to the realms of the blessed with the very dust of victory still upon him. Let not this be regarded as mere chance, since lie planned most shrewdly for the victory.
And as to the wrestling? Those who engage in the pancratium, my boy, employ a wrestling that is hazardous ; for they must needs meet blows on the face that are not safe for the wrestler, and must clinch in struggles that one can only win by pretending to fall, and they need skill that they may choke an adversary in different ways at different times, and the same contestants are both wrestling with the ankle and twisting the opponent’s arm, to say nothing of dealing a blow and leaping upon the adversary; for these things are all permissible in the
was changed into a river and followed her across the sea. Cf. Pausanias 5. 7. 2.
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δάκνειν η δρνττειν. Λακεδαιμόνιοί μεν ούν καί ταύτα νομίζουσιν απο^/υμνάζοντες οίμαι εαυτούς 35 ές τ ας μάχας, ΙΙλβῖοἶ δε άφωνες τ αυτί μεν άφαιρούσι, τό δε ι'^χειν επαινούσιν. (4) 'Όθεν .‘ί40 Κ. τον Άρριχίωνα μέσον ήδη yρηκως δ άντίπαΧος άττοκτεΐναι ίηνω καί τον μεν πήχυν τῆ δειρή ήδη ενέβαΧεν άποφράττων αύτω το άσθμα, τα σκέΧη δε τοΐς κουβώσιν εναρμόσας καί ιτεριδιείρας ες 5 εκατέραν ά^κύΧην άκρω τω ττόδε τω μεν τπέγματι εφθη αυτόν ύπνηΧού το εντεύθεν Θανάτου τ οΐς αίσθητηρίοις εντρέχοντος, τη δε ειτιτάσει των σκεΧών άνειμένη χρησάμενος ούκ εφθη τον Χο'γισμον τού Άρριχίωνος' εκΧακτίσας yap τον 10 ταρσόν τού ποδος * Αρριχίων, ύφ' ου εκινδύνευεν αν τω τα δεξιά κρεμαννυμένης ήδη τής ι^κύΧης, εκείνον μεν συνέχει τω βουβώνι ως ούκέτ άντίπα-Χον, τοι? δε yε άριστεροϊς ενιζήσας καλ τό περιττόν άκρον τού ποδος έναποκΧείσας τη \ 5 ayKvXy ούκ έέι μένειν τω σφυρώ τον άστραγαλου ύπο τής είς το εξω βίαιου αποστροφής· ή yap 1
1 Pans. S. 40. *2 describes an archaic statue of Arrachion (whom Philostratus calls Arrichion) in the market place of Phigaleia, which was erected for liis victory in the pan-ora tin m in the 5oth (Olympiad (r..c. 5*54). His adversary, Pausanias says, got tlie first grip, and “twining liis legs around him held him fast, while lie squeezed liis throat with his hands. Arrachion put one of liis adversary's toes out of joint and expired under the grip that his adversary had on his throat, luit the latter in the act of throttling him was obliged at the same moment by llie pain in his toe to give in. The Kleans crowned and proclaimed victorious the dead body of Arrachion ” (Trans. Frazer).
I'liilostratus refers to the story again, dc arte gym. 21 ;
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pancratium—anything except biting and gouging. The Lacedaemonians, indeed, allow even these, because, 1 suppose, they are training themselves for battle, but the contests of Elis exclude them, though they do permit choking. Accordingly the antagonist of Arrichion, having already clinched him around the middle, thought to kill him ;1 already he had wound his forearm about the other’s throat to shut off the breathing, while, pressing his legs on the groins and winding his feet one inside each knee of his adversary} lie forestalled Amchion’s resistance by choking him till the sleep of death thus induced began to creep over his senses. But in relaxing the tension of Ins legs he failed to forestall the scheme of Arrichion ; for the latter kicked back with the sole of his right foot (as the result of which his right side was imperilled since now his knee was hanging unsupported), then with his groin he holds his adversary tight till he can no longer resist, and, throwing his weight down toward the left while he locks the latter’s foot tightly inside his own knee, by this violent outward thrust he wrenches the ankle from its socket.2 Arrichion’s soul, though
and a brief account of it is lmvcii by Eusebius, Citron. 1. p. 20*2, Schone.
2	The pair wrestle standing, the opponent on the back of Arrichion with one arm clinched about his throat and the other apparently under his armpit, and with the legs on his groins and the feet twisted under the inside of his knees. But when his opponent relaxes his hold in the belief that Arrichion is conquered, the latter jerks back his right foot (giving up his firm stance) and throws himself over to the left. The very weight of his body, as his strength fails, helps the manoeuvre. His opponent’s foot is caught the more securely under his knee and the force of his leftward thrust twists the ankle from its socket.
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ψνχη άττιούσα του σώματος ά8ρανες μεν αύτο εργάζεται, 8ί8ωσι 8ε αύτω ίσχύειν εις ο άττερείύεται.
20	(ό) Γἐγραπται 8έ 6 μεν άττοττνίξας νεκρω
είκάσάι και το άτταγορεύον εττισημαίνων τῆ χειρί, ό 8ε Άρριχίων οσα οι νικώντες γεγραττται' καί γάρ το αίμα εν τω ανθεί και 6 18ρώς ακραιφνής ετι, καί μει8ια καθάττερ οι ζώντες,
25 ειτει8άν νίκης αίσθάνωνται.
ζ' ΛΝΤΙΛ0Χ02
(1)	Τον Άχιλλεα εράν του Άντιλόχου ττεφώ-ρακας οϊμαι τταρ 'Ομήρω, νεώτατον του 'Ελληνικού όρων τον ’Αντίλοχον και το ήμιτάλαντον του χρυσού εννοών το εττϊ τω άγώνι. και άτταγ-
30 γελλει τω Άχιλλεϊ κείσθαι τον Υίάτροκλον, σοφισαμενου τού Μεἱἑλεω τταραμυθίαν όμού τῆ αγγελία, μετά βλεήτ αντος ’Αχιλλεως εις τται8ικά, καί θρηνεί ερωμένου εττι τω ττενθει καί συνεχει τω χεΐρε, μη άττοκτείνη εαυτόν, ό 8' οιμαι καί H50 Κ. άτττομόνω χαίρει καί 8ακρύοντι.
(2)	Αύται1 μεν ούν Ομήρου γραφαί, τό 8ε τού ζωγράφου 8ράμα’ ό λίεμνων εξ Αίθιοττίας άφικόμενος κτείνει τον Αντίλοχον ττροβεβλη-
5 μόνον τού ττατρος και τούς ’Αχαιούς οιον 8εΐμα εκττλήττει—ττρο γάρ τού Μεμνονος μύθος οι
1 αΖται Jacobs : αυτά. 1 2
1	C'f. II. 1Γ). 50!): “ Antilochus, none other of the Achaeans is younger than tliou, nor swifter of foot.” Trans. Murray, LC. L.
2	Cf. II. 23. 79G : Achilles Bays, “Xav, I will add to thy prize a half talent of gold.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
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it makes him feeble as it leaves his body, vet gives him strength to achieve that for which he strives.
The one who is choking Arrichion is painted to look like a corpse, and as indicating with his hand that lie gives up the struggle ; but Arrichion is painted as all victors are ; for his blood is of rich colour, the perspiration is still fresh on his body and he smiles as do the living when they are conscious of victory.
7.	ANTILOCH US
That Achilles loved Antilochus you must have discovered in H omer, seeing Antilochus to be the youngest man in the Greek host1 and considering the half talent of gold 2 that was given him after the contest. And it is he who brings word to Achilles3 that Patroclus has fallen, for Menelaus cleverly devised this as a consolation to accompany the announcement, since Achilles’ eyes were thus diverted to his loved one ; and Antilochus laments in grief for his friend and restrains his hands lest be take his own life, while Achilles no doubt rejoices at the toucli of the youth’s hand and at the tears he sheds.4
Now such is the scene in Homer, but the events depicted by the painter are as follows : Memnon coming from Ethiopia slays Antilochus who had thrown himself in front of his father,5 and he seems to strike terror among the Achaeans—for before Memnon’s time black men were but a subject for
3	Cf. II. 18. 1 f. for the description of this scene.
4	Cf. II. IS. 33 f. : “Antilochus wailed and shed tears, holding the hands of Achilles . , . for he feared lest he should cut his throat asunder with the knife.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
5	Antilochus was the son of Nestor.
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μελάτε?—κρατούν τε? δε οί Αχαιοί του σώματος οδύρονται τον 'Αντίλογον οι ’Λτερεΐδαι καί 6 εκ της Ιθάκης κα\ 6 1 του Ύυδέως καί οι ομώνυμοι. 10 έπίδηΧος δε 6 μεν Ιθακήσιος από τον στρυφνού και έγρηγορότος, ό δε Μινἐλεω? από τού ημέρου, 6 δε Αγαμέμνων από τού ένθέου, τον δε τού Ύυδέως ή εΧευθερία 'γράφει, γνωρίζοις δ’ αν και τον Τελαμώζ'ίου από τού βΧοσυρού καί τον 15 Αοκρόν από τού ετοίμου. (3) Καί ή στρατιά 7τενθεϊ τ ο μειράκιον περιεστώ τες αύ τω θρήνω άμα, πήξαντες δε τάς αίχμάς εις τοΰδαφος εναΧΧάττουσι τω πόδε καί στηρίζονται £πι των αιχμών άττερείσαντες οι πΧεϊστοι δυσφορ-20 ούσας τάς κεφαΧάς τω άχει. (4) Του ΆχιΧΧεα μ ή inτο τής κόμης—οϊχεται γάρ τούτο αν τω μετά τον ΤίάτροκΧον—αΧΧά τό είδος αυτόν ένδεικνύτω και τό μέγεθος καί αυτό τό μη κόμαν, θρηνεί δε προσκείμενος τοίς στέρνοις τού ΆντιΧόχον, και 25 πυράν οιμαι έπαγγέΧΧεται καί τά ες αυτήν καί τά οπΧα ίσως καί την κεφαΧήν τού Μέμνονος' άποτεΐσαι γάρ καί τον Μ έμνονα όσα τον *Έκτορα, ώς μηδέ ταύτα ό Άυτ ίΧοχος εΧαττον τού \\ατρόκΧου εχοι. ό δ’ εν τω των Αίθιόπων 30 στρατω δεινός εστηκεν εχων αιχμήν καί Χεοντήν ενημμένος καί σεσηρώς ες τόνΆχιΧΧέα. (ό) Έ,κεψ-ώμεθα ούν καί τον ΆντιΧοχον· ήβάσκει μεν ύπήνης πρόσω, κομά δε εν ήΧιώση κόμη, κούφος ή κνήμη καί τό σώμα σύμμετρον ες ραστώνην 35 τού δρόμου καί τό αιμα οιον επ' έΧέφαντι χρώμα 1 4κ before τ ον deleted by Kayser.
1	i.e. the two Ajaxes, the son of Telamon ami the son of (Miens.
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story—and the Achaeans, gaining possession of the body, lament Antiloclius, both the sons of Atreus and the Ithacan and the son of Tydeus and the two heroes of the same name.1 The Ithacan is made known by liis austere and vigilant look, Menelaus by his gentleness, Agamemnon by liis god-like mien, while the son of Tydeus is marked by his nobility, and you would recognize the Telamonian Ajax by his grimness and the Locrian by liis alertness. And the army mourns the youth, standing about him in lamentation ; and, their spears fixed in the ground and their legs crossed, they stand; most of them in their grief bowing their sorrowing heads on their spears. You are not to recognize Achilles by his long hair, for that is gone since the death of Patroclus, but let his beauty make him known to you, and his stature, aye, and the very fact that he does not wear long hair.2 He laments, throwing himself on the breast of Antiloclius, and he seems to be promising him a funeral pyre and the offerings to be placed upon it and perchance the arms and head of Memnon ; for lie proposes that Memnon shall pay all the penalties Hector paid, that in this respect also Antiloclius may have no less honour than Patroclus bad. Memnon stands, terrible to look upon, in the army of the Ethiopians, holding a spear and wearing a lion’s skin and sneering at Achilles. Let us next look at Antiloclius. He is in the prime of youth, just beyond the period of downy beard, and his bright hair is liis pride. His leg is slender and his body proportioned for running with ease,3 and his blood
2	Cf. II. 23. 141 f. for Homer’s account of Achilles' dedication of his long hair at the funeral pyre of Patroclus.
3	Cf. II. 23. 756; 00.. 3. 112.
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Κ. ήνθηκεν εμπεσούσης αύτώ κατά του στέρνου τῆ? αιχμής. κείται δέ ον κατηφές το μειράκιον ουδέ νεκρω εΐκάσαι, φαιδρόν δ’ ετι1 καί μειδιών τήν yap οίμαι χαράν τήν επι τω τον πατέρα σώσαι Γ» φέρων εν τω εϊδει ό ΆντίΧοχος άπώΧετο υπό τής αιχμής, καί το πρόσωπον ή ψυχή κατέΧιπεν ουχ ως ^)Xyησεv, άΧΧ' ώς έπεκράιτησε το εύφραΐνον.
η ΜΕΛΗΣ
(1) Τό μέν του Ένιττέως και ως ήρα ή Τ υ ρω του ϋδατος, 'Ομήρω ΧέΧεκται—Xέyει δέ άττάτην 10 εκ Ποσειδώνος καί το άνθος του κύματος, ύφ’ ω ή εύνή—ούτοσι δε ό Xόyoς έτερος, ον κ εκ Θβτταλία?, άΧΧ* 'Ιωνικός, έρα ή Κριθηΐς εν Ιωνία τον Μἐλ?;το?, ό δ' έφήβω εοικε καί όράται τω θεατή οΧος, εκεΐ εκβάΧΧων οθεν 15 άρχεται. πίνει δέ ου διψώσα καί Χαμβάνεται τού ύδατος καί κεΧαρνζοντι προσδιαΧ^εται καθάπερ ΧαΧούντι, δάκρυα δέ Χείβει ερωτικά τω ΰδατι, καί ό ποταμός—άντερα γάρ—χαίρει αυτών τή κράισει. (2; χαρίεν μεν ούν τής 20 γ ραφής αυτός ό ΧΙέΧης εν κρόκω και Χωτω
1	δ’ ἔτι Beimdorf: τι and re 1 ibri.
1	Cf. //. 4. 141 f: “As when a woman staineth ivory with scarlet . . . even in such wise, Menelaus, Avere thy thighs stained with blood.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
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shines red, like colour on ivory,1 where the spear-point penetrated his breast. The youth lies there, not sad of aspect nor yet like a corpse, but still joyous and smiling; for it was with a look of joy on his face (because, I fancy, he had saved his father’s life) that Antilochus died from the spear-thrust, and the soul left his countenance, not when he was in pain, but when gladness prevailed.
8.	MELES
The story of Enipeus and of Tyro’s love for the river has been told by Homer,2 and he tells of Poseidon’s deception of her and of the splendid colour of the wave beneath which was their couch —but the story here told is a different one, not from Thessaly but Ionian. Crithei's loves the river Meles3 in Ionia, and it takes the form of a young man and is wholly visible to the spectator, for it empties into the sea in the region where it arises. She drinks the water though she is not thirsty, and takes it in her hands, and keeps up a conversation with it as though the murmur of the water were human speech^ and sheds tears of love into the water ; and the river, since it loves her in return, delights to mingle her tears with its stream. Now a delightful feature of the painting is the figure of Meles lying
2	Cf. Od. 11. 235. “She (Tyro) became enamoured of the river .... and she was wont to resort to the fair waters of Enipeus. But the Enfolder and Shaker of the earth took his form, and lay with her at the mouth of the eddying river. And the dark wave stood about them like a mountain, vaulted over, and hid the god and the mortal woman.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
3	A small river near Smyrna.
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κείμενος καί ύακίνθω χαίρων δι ηΧικίαν τον άνθους καί παρεπόμενο? είδος αβρόν και μειρακιώδες καί ούδε άσοφον—εΐττοις αν τους όφθαΧ-μού ς τον Μ εΧητος άνασκοπεΐν τι των 25 ποιητικών—χαρίεν δε αυτού καί ότι μη Χά-β ρους τ ας π ηγ ας εκδίδωσι, καθάπερ τούς αμαθείς των ποταμών ηράφεσθαι νόμος, ιιΧΧα την γῆν άκροις τοῖς1 δακτύΧοις διαμωμενος ύπεχει την χεΐρα τω ΰδατι άψοφητί βΧύζοντι. καί όράται 30 ημϊν, ως ττ} γε Κριθηίδι ύδωρ οντος καί παρακά-θηται όνείρατι, ως φασιν. (3) Άλλ’ ούκ οναρ 352 Κ. ταντα, ω Κριθηίς, ούδε εις ύδωρ τον έρωτα τούτον 'γράφεις- ερα γάρ σον ό ποταμός, εν οιδα, και σοφίζεται τινα ύμΐν θάΧαμον κύμα αΐρων, ύφ’ ω ή εύνη εσται. ει δε απιστείς, Χεζω σοι και 5 την τού θαΧάμου τέχνην Χεπτη αύρα κύμα ύποδραμούσα εργάζεται αυτό κυρτόν και περι-ηχες καί ανθηρόν ετι· η yap άντavyειa τού ήΧίον χρώμα προσβάΧΧει μετεωρω τω νδατι.
(4)	Τί ονν, ω π αι, Χαμβάνη μου ; τί δ' ούκ εας 10 και τα Χοιπά διεζιεναι της γ ραφής ; ει βούΧει, καί την Κριθηίδα δια^/ράψωμεν, επειδή χαίρειν φηϊ, όταν εναΧύτ) αύτοΐς ό λόγο?. Xεyεσθω
1	The principal MSS. vary between &npois τo?s and &κραν τo7s. The former seems to be confirmed by Enr. Bacch. 709 άκροισι δακτύλοισι διαμώσαι χθόνα, obviously imitated by our author. The Teubner Text reads άκραν, i.e. “ the surface only of the earth.’’ 1 2
1	i.e., to those who louk at the painting.
2	The Teubner editors suggest this explanation: “The delicate youth Meles, reclining on a high spot among the flowers, 1 »y the striking disposition of the figure provides a double charm ; with his hand he lets the water flow very gently into the stream, on the bank of which at a 160
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on a bed of crocus and lotus blossoms and delighting in the hyacinth because of its fresh young bloom, and presenting an appearance delicate and youthful and not at all lacking in cleverness—indeed you would say that the e}res of Meles were contemplating some poetic theme. It is a delightful feature also that he does not pour forth turbulent streams at his source,, as boorish rivers are usually painted ; nay, he but cuts a passage through the earth with the tips of his fingers and holds his hand beneath the water as it trickles noiselessly by ; and to us 1 it is clear that, for Crithe'is, Meles is water and that it is a dream,2 as ve say, beside which she is sitting. Nay but, Crithe'is, this is no dream, nor are you writing this love of yours in water3; for the river loves you, I know it well, and he is devising a chamber for you both by lifting ii}) a wave beneath which shall be your couch. If you do not believe me, 1 will tell you the very construction of the chamber ; a light breeze running under a wave causes it to curve over and makes it resonant and also of brilliant hue ; for the reflection of the sun lends colour to the uplifted water.
Why do you seize hold of me, my boy ? Why do you not let me go on and describe the rest of the painting? If you wish, let us next describe Crithe'is, since you say you are pleased when my tale roams freely over such things. Well, let us speak of her; lower level Crithei's stays, giving herself up to her love ; and, being unseen by her, rocks or bushes for example intervening between them, lie makes it clear to the spectators that to Crithels lie seems to be water and that she is dallying with a dream.”
The proverb seems to suggest that the reclining river was dreaming of her, the beloved, while she sits at his side as a Greek wife was wont to sit beside her sleeping husband.
3	Another proverbial expression; cf. Sophocles, frag. 742 n., opicovs iyoo yvvaiKos els ύδωρ γράφω, “ A woman s oaths I write in water.”
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τοίνυν· αβρόν μεν αυτί} το ει8ος καί μάλα Ιωνικόν, αί8ώς 8ε τω εί8ει επιπρεπει καί από-15 χρη τούτο τί} παρειά τό άνθος, ή χαίτη 8ε άνείΧηπται μεν υπό το ούς, επικοσμείται 8ε καί κρηόεμνω iikovpyel. 8ωρον Ν ηρηί8ος ή Να'ί8ος οίμαι είναι το κρή8εμνον είκός yap συΊχορενειν τάς θεάς επί τω λίεΧητι παρε-20 χομενω τάς πηΓγάς ου πόρρω των εκβοΧών·
(5)	Β Χεπει 8ε ου τω τι η8υ καί άφεΧες, ως μη8ε υπό των 8ακρύων εζαΧΧάττειν τό ί'Χεων. καί η 8ερη ετι ή8ίων υπό τού μη κεκοσμησθαι' όρμοι γάρ καί avyai Χίθων καί περι8εραια ταΐς 25 μεν εν μετρίω τω κάΧΧει γυναιζίν ούκ άη8ώς προσανθούσι καί νη Δι* ώρας τι ες αν τάς φερουσιν, αίσχραις 8ε καί ayav ώραίαις άντι-πράττουσΐ' τάς μεν yάp εΧ&γχουσι, των 8ε άπά^/ουσι. τω χεΐρε άνασκοπώμεν άπαΧοί οι 30 8άκτνΧοι καί εύμήκεις καί Χενκοί κατά την ωλένην, όρας 8ε καί την ώΧενην ως 8ιά Χευκής της εσθητ ος Χευκοτερα ύποφαίνεται και οι μάζοί ορθοί V7ravya^ovai.
(β) Τί ούν αι λΐούσαι 8εύρο ; τί 8ε επί τ αΐς 353 Κ. 7τ?;γαῖ? τού λΙεΧητος ; ’Αθηναίοι την Ιωνίαν οτε άπωκιζον, λΐούσαι φούντο τού ναυτικού εν εϊ8ει μεΧιττών' εχαιρον yάp τη Ιωνία 8ιά τον ΜεΧητα ως Κηφισού και Όλμειού ποτι-5 μώτερον. εντεύξη μεν ούν αύταις καί χορευού-σαις ποτε ενταύθα, ν υνί 8ε yεvεσιv τω 'Ομήρω αι ΛΙούσαι κΧώθουσι Μοίραις 8οκούν, καί 8ώσει 1 2
1	Hair covering the ears was a mark of modesty in a girl (Henndorf).
2	Rivers of Boeotia.
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her figure is delicate and truly Ionian, and modesty is manifest upon it, and the colour we see in her cheeks suffices for them ; and her hair is caught up under the ear1 and adorned with a veil of sea-purple. I think the veil is the gift of some Nereid or Naiad, for it is reasonable to assume that these goddesses dance together in honour of the river Meles, since it offers them fountains not far from its mouth. Her glance lias something so charming and simple about it, that even tears do not cause it to lose its graciousness. Her neck is all the more lovely for not being adorned, since chains and flashing stones and necklaces lend a not unpleasing brilliancy to women of moderate beauty and by Zeus they contribute something of beauty to them, but they are not becoming to ugly women or to very beautiful women ; for they show up the ugliness of the former and detract from the beauty of the latter. Let us examine the hands; the fingers are delicate, of graceful length, and as white as the fore-arm. And you see the forearm, how it appears yet whiter through the white garment; and the firm breasts gleam under the garment.
Why do the Muses come hither? Why are they present at the source of the Meles ? When the Athenians set out to colonize Ionia, the Muses in the form of bees guided the fleet; for they rejoiced in Ionia, because the waters of Meles are sweeter than the waters of Cephisus and Olmeius.2 Some day, indeed^ you will find them dancing there ; but now, by decree of the fates, the Muses are spinning the birth of Homer; and Meles through bis son 3
3	i.e. Homer; those who make Smyrna the birthplace of Homer regard Meles as his father.
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διά του παιδός ο ΧΙεΧης Τληνειώ μεν αρηυροδινη είναι, Ύπαρησίω δε κούφιο και εύφόρω, Ένιπεΐ 10 δε θείω καί Ά£ιω 7τα·γκαΧω, δώσει καί ίζανθω τ ο εκ Αιός καί ίϊκεανώ το εζ αυτού πάντας.
θ' ΠΑΝΘΕΙΑ
(1)	ΙΙάνθεια ή καΧη Ξενοφώντι μεν αιτο του ήθους ηεηραπται, οτι τε Άράσπαν άπηξίον και Κύρου οὐχ ηττάτο καί Άβραδάτη εβουΧετο κοίλο νην γην επιεσασθαι’ οποία δε ή κόμη καί ή όφρυς
όση καί olov εβΧεπε καί ως είχε τού στόματος, ούπω ό Ξενοφών εΐρηκε καίτοι δεινός ών περι-ΧαΧήσαι ταύτα, ἀλλ’ άνηρ ξυγγράφειν μεν οὐχ ικανός, Ύράφειν δε ίκανώτατος, αυτή μεν Παυ-20 Θεία ούκ εντυχών, Ξενοφώντι δε όμιΧησας 'γράφει την ΤΙάνθειαν, όποιαν ττ} ψνχτ} ετεκ-μήρατο.
(2)	Τά τείχη, ώ παΐ, καί τάς εμπιπραμενας οικίας καί αι Αυδαι αι καΧαί, Υίερσαις ταύτα
25 άφώμεν ά'γειν τε καί αίρεϊν δ τι αυτών άλω- 1 2 3 4 5 * 7
1	The chief river of Thessaly; for the epithet cf. 11. 2. 753.
2	A river of Thessaly ; cf. II. 2. 751, w here, however, the epithet is ΐμ^ρτόs, “lovely.”
3	Also in Thessaly; cf. Od. 11. 238.
4	The chief river of Macedonia ; cf. II. 2. S50, where the epithet is κάλλιστοr.
5	The chief river of Lycia ; cf. II. 14. 434.
0 Cf. 11. 21. 195 f. ΏκβανοΓο £ξ ουπ^ρ πάντα ποταμοί . . . νάονσιν.
7	Cf. Xen. Cyr. 0. 1. 31 f ; Γ). 1. 0 ; G. 4. G. According to Xenophon {Cyr. 5. 1. 1 f.) Pantlieia, wife of Abradates,
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will grant to the Peneius 1 to be “ silver-eddied/’ to the Titaresius2 to be “nimble” and “ swift/’ and to the Enipeus3 to be “citrine/’ and to the Axius 4 to be “all-beautiful,” and he will also grant to the Xanthus5 to be bora from Zeus, and to Oceanus6 that all rivers spring from him.
9.	PANTHEIA
The character of Pantheia the beautiful lias been described by Xenophon,7 how she disdained Araspas and would not yield to Cyrus and wished the same earth to cover her and Abradates in the grave; but what her hair was like, what the breadth of her broWj what her glance and the expression of her mouth Xenophon did not describe, though he was particularly clever at telling of such things; but a man not good at writing though very clever at painting, who, though lie had never seen Pantheia herself, was nevertheless well acquainted with Xenophon, here paints Pantheia as from her soul he divined her to be.
The walls, my boy, and the burned houses and the fair Lydian women—these let us leave to Persians to ravage and to capture what of them can be
was assigned to Cyrus as his share of the booty, and was entrusted by him to his boyhood friend Araspas, who fell violently in love with her She repulsed his advances (6. 1. 31) and finally appealed to Cyrus ; in gratitude to him for his protection she persuaded her husband Abradates to desert the enemy and make common cause with Cyrus. Then Pantheia arrayed her husband for battle in purple raiment and armour of gold, which she had had made for him, and exhorted him to bravery. When he was killed in battle, his wife brought back his body for burial, and plunged a dagger in her own breast to die on the bosom of her dead husband.
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τοι’, καί 6 Κροῖσος, ἐφ’ ον ή πυρά, ούχϊ αύτω Έ,ενοφώντι—οΰκονν οιδεν αυτόν ή ξυγχωρεί τω Κίρω—τον δε y Αβραδάτην καί την άποθανούσαν επ’ αύ τω 1 Ιάνθειαν, ειτειδή ταύτα ή γραφή .'{Ο βούλεται, διασκεψώμεθα, olov το δράμα· ήρων ούτοι άΧΧήΧων καί τον κόσμον η γυνή τον e αυτής οπΧα αύτω εποιεΐτο εμάχετο Be α ρα υπέρ Κ ύρου 7τ ρος Κροίσου επί τετραρρύμου άρματος καί ίππων οκτώ . . . νέος ὅτι iv 35 άπαΧή ττ} ύπήνη, οπότε καί οι ποιηταλ τα δένδρα τα νεα εΧεεινά ηγούνται της γης εκ-Κ. 7τεσόντα. (3) τα μεν δη τραύματα, ώ παΐ, οΐα εκ μαχαιροφόρων—τό γάρ κατακόπτειν προς τρόπου τῆ τοιαύτη μάχη—τού δε αΐματος ακραιφνούς οντος το μεν τα οπΧα χραίνει, τό 5 δ’ αυτόν, εστι δ’ ό και διέρρανται κατά τού Χόφου, ό δε άρα χρυσού κράνους άνεστηκεν ύακίν-θινός αύτω τω χρυσω επαστράπτων. (4) Καλά μεν ούν εντάφια καί ταυτϊ τα οπΧα τω γε μή καταισχύναντι αύ τα μηδε άποβαΧόντι εν 10 τή μάχη, πολλά δε ’Ασσύριά τε καί Αύδια Κύρος άνδρι αγαθά δώρα άπάιγει τά τε άΧΧα καί ψάμμον χρυσήν επί άρμαμάιξης εκ θησαυρών Κροίσου τών αργών, ΙΙάνθεια δε ούπω τα προσφορά εχειν ηγείται τον τάφον, ει μή εν-15 τ άιφιον τω Άβραδάτη αύ τή γενοιτο. τον μεν δή άκινάκην διεΧήΧακεν ήδιj τού στερνόν, ἀλλ’ 1 2
1	Cf. Hdt. 1. 84, where the supposed impregnability of the walls of Sardis is described.
2	Herodotus (1. 86) describes the pyre erected for Croesus; but Xenophon {Cj/r. 7. ‘2. 9 f.) says nothing about the pyre, and in his story Cruesus is not made prisoner.
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captured.1 And so with Croesus^ for whom the pyre was destined,2 though Xenophon himself does not mention this—hence our painter does not know of him and does not make him a prisoner of Cyrus. But as for Abradates and Pantheia, who died upon his dead body, since this is what the painting aims to depict, let us consider them, the great tragedy they enacted. These two loved each other and the woman had made her own ornaments into armour for him;3 he was fighting for Cyrus against Croesus on a chariot "with four poles and eight horses,4 . . . [and he was slain while] still a youth of downy bearcl, of an age when the poets consider even young trees which have been torn out of the ground to be objects of pity.5 The wounds, m)T boy; are such as swordsmen make—for it accords with this style of fighting so to cut down the foe—some of his pure blood stains his armour, some the man himself, and some is sprinkled on the crest which rises hyacinthine red from the golden helmet6 and sheds splendour on the gold itself. A beautiful burial offering are these arms, for one who had not brought shame upon them nor cast them away in battle; and Cyrus brings many Assyrian and Lydian gifts to a brave man, among other things a chariot load of golden sand from the over-abundant treasures of Croesus ; but Pantheia believes that the tomb still lacks the offerings due it unless she gives herself as a funeral sacrifice to Abradates. She has already driven the dagger through her breast, but with such fortitude
3	Quoted from Xen. Cyr. G. 4. 3.
4	Quoted from ibid. 6. 4. 2.
5	e.g. II. 17. 53 f.
G Quoted from Xen. Cyr. (3. 4. 2.
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ουτω τι έρρω μόνως, ως μηδέ οίμω^ην επ' αύτώ ρηξαι. (5) κεϊται yodv, το στόμα ξυμμετρίαν την εαυτόν φυΧάττον καί νη Δι’ ώραν, ής τό 20 άνθος οΰτω τι επί χείΧεσιν, ως καί σιωττώσης έκφαινεσθαι. άττηρτηται1 δέ ούπω τον άκι-νάκην, ἀλλ’ ενερείδει ετι ξυνέχουσα τής κώπης αυτόν—ή δε κώττη ροπάΧω χρυσω εΐκασται σμαρα^δίνω τους 'όζους—ἀλλ’ ήδίους οι δάκτυΧοι 25 —μεταβέβΧηκέ τε ουδεν τοι) είδους υπό του άXyεΐv, ή γε μηδέ ciXyeiv εοικεν, άΧΧ' άπιέναι χαίρουσα, οτι αυτήν πέμπει, άπεισι δέ οὐχ ώσπερ ή του ΤΙρωτεσίΧεω καταστεφθεΐσα οϊς έβάκχευσεν, ούδ' ώσπερ ή του Καπανέως οιον 30 θυσίας σταΧεΐσα 2 άΧΧ' άσκευαστον τό κάΧΧος καί olov επί του ’ λβραδάτου ή ν φυΧάττει αυτό καί inriiyei, χαίτην μεν οΰτω μέΧαινάν τε καί άμφιΧαφή περιχέασα τοΐς ώμοις καί τω αύχένι, δέρην δέ Χενκήν υπεκφαίνουσα, ή ν έδρύψατο 35 μεν, ου μήν ως αίσχυναι* τα yap σημεία των ονύχων ήδίω ypaφής. (6) Τό δέ εν τῆ παρειά Κ. ερευθος ουδέ άποθνήσκουσαν διαφεύ^/ει, χopηyo\ δέ αυτού ή τε ώρα καί ή αιδώς, ίδου καί
1	απήρτηται Keiske and Jacobs: άννρτηται.
2	σταλ?Ίσα Rohde, cf. infra 3S5.	11:	άρθεΐσα. The
restoration is very uncertain.
1 Protesilaii.s λυ;ι8 the first of the (ireeks to die before Troy (II. 2. TOO f.). The story of his wife’s death for love of him as described in the tragedy of Euripides (cf. Mayer, JlcrmesXX. 114 f.) is illustrated on a sarcophagus in Naples (Baumeister, Dcnkmulcr, fig. 1574). Laodameia, who was celebrating Bacchic rites, sinks clown in astonishment when her lmsbanil, his prayer for a brief return to liis wife being
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that she has not uttered even a groan at the thrust. At any rate she Hes theie, her mouth retaining its natural shapeliness and by Zeus a beauty the bloom of which so rests upon her lips that it shines forth clear, silent though she is. She has not yet drawn out the dagger but still presses on it, holding it by the hilt—a hilt that resembles a golden stalk with emeralds for its brandies—but the fingers are more charming still; she has lost none of her beauty through pain, and indeed she does not seem to suffer pain at all but rather to depart in joy because she sends herself away. And she departs, not like the wife of Protesilaiis,1 wreathed with the garlands of the Bacchic rites she had been celebrating, nor yet like the wife of Capaneus,2 decked out as for sacrifice ; but she keeps her beauty unadorned and just as it was while Abradates was alive, and takes it thus away with her, letting her thick black hair fall unrestrained over her shoulders and neck, yet just showing her white throat, which she had torn in her grief, though not in a way to disfigure it; indeed the marks made by her finger-nails are more charming than a painting.3 The flush on her cheeks has not left her even in death ; her beauty and modesty have supplied it. Look at the moderately up-
granted, appears to her. When his day with her is ended, she plunges a dagger in her breast to join him in Hades.
2	Enr. Suppl. 10.54 f. Evadne, decked in festal attire, appears on the rocks above the funeral pyre of her husband Capaneus, and throws herself into the flames.
3	“As in a picture” is a Greek phrase for something beautiful ; cf. Aescli. Λ gam. 242, πρέπουσα θ’ is eV ypatpals of Iphigeneia. Benndorf compares the scars of wounds on the well-known bronze statue of a boxer in the Museo Xazionale, Rome, Ant. Denkm. I. 4. p. 2.
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μνκτηρες άνεσταΧμενοι το μιτρίον καί βάσιν τί} ρινί πράττοντες, ής ίόσπερ τττόρθοι μηνοειΒεΐς αι 5 όφρνες υπτο Χει>κω τω μετώπιο μεΧαιναι. τούς Be όφθαΧμονς, ω 7ται, μη ιπτο τον με^/εθονς μηΒ' ει μεΧανες, άΧΧά τον τε νουν θεωρώμεν, όσος εν αύτοΐς ἐστι και νη Αία όττόσα των της ψνχής αηαθων έσπασαν εΧεεινώς μεν Βια-10 κείμενοι, τον Be φαιΒρώς εχειν ονκ (ΙττηΧλαγμΒνοι, καί θαρσαΧεοι μεν, λογισμοί) Be εΐσω μάΧΧον η τόΧμης, καί τον μῖν θανάτου ξυνιεντες, ονπω Be άπιόντες. οτταΒος Be Πρώτος Ίμερος ον τω τι ἐ7τικεχνται τοΐς όφθαΧμοις, ως επιΒηΧότατα Βη 15 ιπτ αυτών άποστάζειν. (6) yeypaiTTai και 6 ’Έρως ev ιστορία τον epyov, yeypaiTTai καί ή ΑνΒία το αίμα νητοΒεχομενη καλ 'χρνσω ye, ως όράς, τω κοΧπω.
ι ΚΑΤΑΝΔΡΑ
(1)	Οι κeίμevoι κατ αΧΧος άΧΧο τον άνΒρώνος και το άναμίξ τω οϊνω αιμα και οι εκπνεοντες eiτί 20 τραπεζών κρατήρ τε οντοσι ΧεΧακτισμένος νπο άνΒρός, ος προς αν τω σπαίρει, κόρη τε χρησμω-Βος την στοΧην εις πεΧεκνν εμπεσονμενον εανττ} 1 2 3
1	Cf. the nose of the Farne.se Hera with nostrils slightly curling up, or the head on a vase by Euphronius (Fig. 20), Pfulil, Malerei and Zeichnung der Griechen, Taf. 415 C.
2	Cf. Enr. Hipp. ">2”) f. "Ερως, *'Eρω5, ΐ> κατ’ ομμάτων ara^ets ττ υ θ ον.
3	The text is rendered as it stands, but it is probably corrupt.
Fig. 2o.—Xo.se with " up-curved nostrils."'
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curved nostrils 1 that form a base for the nose from which the crescent eyebrows spring like branches, black beneath the white forehead. As for the eyes, my boy, let us not consider them for their size, nor ask if they are black, but let us consider the great intelligence there is in them, and by Zeus all the virtues of the soul which they have absorbed ; for though their state excites pity, yet they have not lost their look of gladness, and though they are courageous^ yet they show the courage of reason rather than of rashness., and though they are aware of death, they have not yet departed from life. Desire, the companion of 1ο\ν, so suffuses the eyes that it seems clearly to drip from them.2 Love also is represented in the picture,, as a part of the narrative of the deed;3 so also is the Lydian woman,4 catching the blood, as you see, in a fold of her golden robe.
10.	CASSANDRA
The men Λνΐιο lie here and there in the men’s great hall, the blood commingled with the wine, the men who sprawling on the tables breathe out their life, and yonder mixing-bowl that has been kicked aside by the man who lies gasping beside it,5 a maiden in the garb of a prophetess who gazes at the axe which is about to descend upon her—
4	A Lydian woman representing the land of Lydia, which was the scene of the incident depicted.
5	Cf. the words of the shade of Agamemnon to Odysseus, Od. 11. 419 f. “Thou wouldst have felt most pit}’ hodst thou seen that sight, how about the mixing-bowl and the laden tables we lay in the hall, and the floor all swam with blood.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
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βλεπουσα—τον \\γαμεμνονα ήκοντα εκ Τροία? ή Κλυτ α ιμνήστ ρα Βεχετ αι τούτω τρόπω,1 και 2 Γ) τους μῖν άλλου? άλλοι κτείνουσιν ου τω μεθύ-ουτα?, ως καί τον Αϊγισθον θαρσήσαι το εργον, ή Κλυταιμνήστρα Be πβπΧου τέχνη τινος απείρου τον Άγαμεμνονα περισχούσα πελεκυν ες αυτόν ήκεν άμφήκη τούτου, δ? καί τα ΒενΒρα 30 αίρει τα μεγάλα, την τε του ΥΙριάμου κόρην καλλίστην νομισθεΐσαν τω ’Αγαμεμνονι χρησ-Κ. μούς τε άπιστουμένους αΒουσαν αιτοκτείνει θερμω2 τω πελεκει. καί ει μεν ως Βράμα εξετάζομεν, ω ηται, ταΰτα, τετραγωΒηται μεγάλα εν σμικρω, εί Β’ ως γραφήν, ττλείω εν αύτοΐς οψει.
5 (2) Σκοπεί γάρ· λαμπτήρες ούτοι χορηγοί φωτός —εν νυκτϊ γάρ τ αυτά που—κρατήρες δ’ εκείνοι χορηγοί ποτοΰ φανότεροι τού ιτυρός οι χρυσοί, πλήρεις Be οψων τράπεζαι, βασιλείς ων εσι-τούντο ήρωες, εν κοσμώ Βε 3 ούΒεν τούτων απο-
1	The text follows L, except that οϋτω μή before καί robs μ\ν aWous, which is marked as wrong in L, is omitted (following Kayser). The Teubner text (Benndorf-Schenkl) reads τρόπω οΰτω μίθΰοντα, Ss καί, omitting all reference to the companions of Agamemnon.
2	θ(ρμφ ἔτι conj. Benmlorf, cf. 366. 10, ίτι θερμψ Dilthey, cf. Tlieoer. xvii. 21, Plut. Fab ins 26.
3	St Jacobs : re.
1 There is no tradition that Agamemnon was drunk, as the Teubner text is amended to say; rather, it is the drunkenness and powerlcssncss of his followers which
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thus Clytemnestra welcomes Agamemnon on his return from Troy. And while others are slaying Agamemnon’s followers.1 λυΙιο are so drunken as to embolden even Aegisthus for the deed, Clytemnestra^ enveloping Agamemnon in a device of a mantle from which there is no escape^2 brings down upon him this two-edged axe by which even great trees are laid low,3 and the daughter of Priam, esteemed by Agamemnon as of surpassing beauty, who chanted prophecies that were not believed, she slays with the still warm axe.4 If wq examine this scene as a drama^ my boy, a great tragedy has been enacted in a brief space of time, but if as a painting, you will see more in it than a drama. For look, here are torches to provide light—evidently these events take place at night—and yonder are mixing-bowls to provide drink, bowls of gold brighter than the torches’ flame, and there are tables laden with food, the food on which hero kings were feasting ; but all these things are in disorder, for the banqueters
embolden Aegisthus to carry out his plan. Apparently the plan referred to is the ambush of warriors (Od. 11. 529 f.) who can successfully overcome the veterans from Troy only because the latter are drunken.
2	Aeschylus (Λgam. 1382) speaks of a net, Euripides {Orest,. 25) of a mantle, “from which there is no escape.
3	Soph. ΕΙ. 92 f.
“All night I muse upon my father dead,
Not in a foreign land at Ares’ call,
But, here at home, by my own mother slain,
Her and Aegisthus, these adulterers twain ;
Felled by their axe’s bloody stroke,
E'en as a woodman fells an oak.”
Trans. Storr, L.C.L Cf. 11. 13. 390 f.
4	Cf. Aescli, Again. 1278. “Butchered by the hot stroke of bloody sacrifice.” Trans. Smyth, L.C.L.
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10 θνήσκοντε? yap οι Βαιτυμόνες τα μιν ΧεΧάκτισ-ται, τά δἐ συντέτριπται, τά δβ απ’ αυτών κείται. καί κύΧικες δε ἐν χειρών πίπτουσι πΧήρεις αι ποΧΧαϊ Χυθρου, καί άΧκή των άποθνησκόντων ούΒεμία· μεθυουσι yap. (3) Τά Be των κειμένων 1") σχήματα 6 μεν εκτέτμηται τήν φάpυyya σίτου τι ή ποτού εΧκουσαν, 6 Β' άποκέκοπται τήν κεφαΧήν ἐ? τον κρατήρα κύπτων, 6 Be άπήρακται τήν χεΐρα φέρουσαν εκπωμα, 6 Be εφέΧκεται τήν τράπεζαν έκπεσών τῆ? κΧίνης, 6 δ’ εις ώμους και 20 κεφαΧήν κείται, ποιητής αν φαίη κύμβαχος, 6 Β’ απιστεί τω θανάτω, 6 Be ούκ ερρωται φυ^/είν οϊον ίτέΒης έμβεβΧημένης αύ τω της μέθης· ώχρος Be ούΒεϊς των κειμένων, επειΒή τούς εν οινω άποθνήσκοντας ούκ ευθύς άποΧείπει 25 το άνθος
(4) Το δε κυριώτατον της σκηνής Αyaμέμvωv εχει κείμενος ούκ εν πεΒίοις Τρωικοίς ούΒέ επι 'ϊίκαμάνΒρου τινος1 ήιόσιν, ἀλλ’ εν μειρακίοις καί γυυαίοι?, βούς επι φάτνη—τουτϊ yap το μετά .‘]0 τοῖς πόνους τε και το εν Βείπνω—κυριώτερα Βέ εν οι κ τω τα τής Κ ασάνΒρας, ως εφέστηκε μεν αύ τή μετά τού ιτεΧέκεως ή ΚΧυταιμνήστρα
1	Foerster suggests δινήεντο*, the Homeric epithet, for
1 Cf. ΟΙ. 22. 19 f. “Anil quickly lie [Antinous] thrust the table from him with a kick of his foot, and spilled all the food on the floor, and the bread and roast flesh were defiled.v Trans. Murray, L.C'.L. lienndorf points out that 174
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in their death throes have kicked some over,1 others have been shattered, others lie at a distance from the banqueters. And cups, most of them defiled with gore^ fall from their hands; nor have the dying men any power to defend themselves, for they are drunken. As for the attitudes of those that have fallen, one has had his throat cut as he is partaking of food or of drink, another as he bent over the mixing-bowl lias had his head cut off, another has had his hand lopped off as it carried a beaker, another as he tumbled from his couch drags the table after him, another has fallen “ head foremost/’ as a poet would say,2 upon his shoulders and head ; one has no suspicion of death, and another lacks the strength to flee since drunkenness like a fetter has enchained him. Nor is any one of the fallen pallid of hue^ since when men die in their cups the flush does not immediately leave their faces.
The most prominent place in the scene is occupied by Agamemnon, who lies, not on the plains of Troy3 nor on the banks of some Scamander., but among boys and women-folk, like “an ox at the crib”4— for this means rest after toil and partaking of food— but even more striking in its pathos is the figure of Cassandra—the way Clytemnestra, her eyes
the description follows the scene on reliefs depicting the death of the suitors of Penelope, particularly on the reliefs from Trysa, Benndorf-Neumann, Das Heroon von Gjolbaschi.
2	Cf. II. 5. 585 f. εκπ€σ€ δίφρου κύμβαχος έ ν κονίγσιν,
3	Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 363 f. Electra points the same contrast between death on the battlefield and by treachery at home.
4	Cf. Od. 11.411. ws τ is τ 6 κατίκτανε βουν 4ττ\ φάτντ). In the proverb the ox is at rest and eating, i.e. it means rest after toil and enjoying food.
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μανικον βΧεπουσα και σεσοβημενη τ ας χαιτας καί τραχεία την ώΧενην, αύτη Be ως άβρώς τε :>") καί ει θ εως εχουσα πτεριττεσεϊν ώρμηκε τω Ayapepvovi ριπτούσα αφ> αυτής τα στέμματα Κ. καί olov περιβάΧΧουσα τῆ τέχνη αυτόν, Βιηρ-μενου Be ήΒη του πεΧεκεως αναστρέφει τους οφθαΧμούς εκεί, βοα Be ου τω τι οίκτρόν, ως και τον ’Αηαμεμνονα τω Χοιπω της ψυχής εΧεεΐν Γ) ταΰτα ακουοντα' μεμνήσεται yap αυτών και εν ΑΐΒου 7γ ρος *0 Βυσσεα εν τή ay ορα των ψυχών.
ι α	ΠΑΝ
(1)	Του ΧΙανα αι Νύμφαι πονηρώς φασ\ν ορχεΐσθαι και εκπηΒάν τοι) προσήκοντος εξαίροντα καί άναθρωσκοντα κατο, τούς άyepώχoυς των 10 τρά^/ων, αύται Β’ αν μεταΒιΒάξαιεν αυτόν ετεραν ορχησιν ήΒίω τω ήθει, προσεχοντι Β' αύταΐς ούΒεν, άΧΧα ττειρώντι αύτας κα'ι άνοτεταμενω τον κόΧττον επιτίθενται κατά μεσημβρίαν, ότε Βή λἐγεται καθεύΒειν 6 Πἀυ εκΧεΧοιττώς την 15 Θήραν. (2) ΈκάθευΒε δ’ άρα πρότερον μεν άνειμένος τε καί πράος την ρίνα καί το επίχοΧον αυτής Χεαίνων τω ΰπνω, τήμερον Be ύπερχοΧα· προσπεσούσαι yap αύ τω αι Ν ύμφαι, περιήκται μεν ήΒη τω χεΐρε 6 \\άν, ΒεΒιε Βε επι τοι? 1
1	Cf. Od. 11. 421. The soul of Agamemnon says, “But the most piteous cry that I heard λνιιβ that of the daughter of Priam, Cassandra, whom guileful Clyteinnestra slew by my side. And I sought to raise my hands and smite down the murderess, dying though I was, pierced through with the
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crazed, her hair flying, her arm savagely raised, stands over her with the axe, and the way Cassandra herself, tenderly and in a state of inspiration, has tried to throw herself upon Agamemnon as she burls her fillets from her and as it were casts about him the protection of her prophetic art; and as the axe is now poised above her, she turns her eyes toward it and utters so pathetic a cry that even Agamemnon, with the remnant of life that is in him, pities her, hearing her cry; for he will recount it to Odysseus in Hades in the concourse of souls.1
11. PAN
Pan, the nymphs say, dances badly and goes beyond bounds in his leaping, leaping up and jumping aloft after the manner of sportive goats; and they say that they would teach him a different kind of dancing, of a more delightful character; when he, however, pays no heed to them but, his garment extended, tries to make love to them they set upon him at noon, when Pan is said to abandon the hunt and go to sleep. Formerly he used to sleep relaxed, with peaceful nostril2 and soothing his angry spirit with slumber, but to-day lie is very angry; for the Nymphs have fallen upon him, and already Pan’s hands have been tied behind his back, and he fears for his legs since sword.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L. Cf. Aesch. Again. 1262 f. ; Eur. Troad. 450 f.
2	Cf. Theocr. 1. 17. “No, no, man ; there’s no piping for me at high noon. I go in too great dread of Pan for that. I wot high noon’s his time for taking rest after the swink o’ the chase ; and lie’s one of the tetchy sort; his nostril’s ever sour wrath’s abiding place.” Trans. Edmonds, Greek Bucolic Poets, L.C.L.
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20 σκεΧεσιν, επειδή βούΧονται αίρεϊν1 αυτά, το δε δη yei’etov, ον πΧεΐστος αν τω λόγος, εξύρηται μαχαιρίδων εσβεβΧηκυιων ἐ? αυτό, φασι δε την ’Ηχώ άναπείσειν ύπεροράν τε αυτού καί μηδε φθβγγβσθαι προς αυτόν ἔτι. (3) Ταῖτα αι 25 Νυμφαί 7τανσυδί, συ δε κατο, δήμους αυτας ορα· τα μῖν γάρ τώυ Ν α ιδ ω υ βι'δ?;—ρανίδας αιτορραί-νουσιν αύται της κόμης—ό δε περί ται? βουκόΧοις αύχμός ούδεν φαυΧότερος τής δρόσου, αι δε ' Κνθούσαι τάς χαίτας εκπεφύκασιν ύακινθίνοις 30 ομοίως άνθεσιν.
35S κ.	ιβ' ΠΙΝΔΑΡΟΣ
(1)	Οἶμαι θαύμα σοι είναι τ ας μεΧίττ ας οϋτω γλίσχρως· yεypaμμεvaς, ώυ γε και ιτρονομαία δήΧη και ττόδες και πτερά καί το γύρωμα της στοΧής ονκ άτακτονσιν, ίσα ττ} φύσει διαποικιΧ-Γ» λοίπὸ? αυτά τῆ? γ ραφής, τί ούν ούκ εν σίμβΧοις αι σοφαί ; τί δε εν άστει ; κωμάζουσιν επί τάς τον Ααϊφάντου θύρας—γίγονε δε ήδη Πίνδαρος, ως όρας—πΧάττειν 2 κ δι κ νηπίου αυτόν, ϊν εμμεΧής ήδη καί εμμονσος ή, καί ποιούσι ταύτα. 10 (2) Τό μεν yap παίδων εις δάφνην άπόκειται καί κΧωνας μυρρίνης ξυμβαΧΧομενου τού πατρός ιερού τεύξεσθαι τού παιδός, άφ’ ων κύμβαΧά τε κατηχεί τής οικίας, οτε ετίκτετο, καί τύμπανα ήκούετο εκ 'Ρἐα·?, iXeyovTO δε καί αι Νύμφαι
1	So all the MSS. except F and P, which give afyeiv.
2	ττΚάτταν Welcker : νλάττα.
1 Cf. (hi. G. 2.‘U. κόμας υακινθίνω άνθβι δμοίαί. Cf. supra, ]). !).“*, η. 1.
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the Nymphs wish to seize them. Moreover, his beard, which he values most highly, has been shaven off with razors which have been roughly applied to it, and they say that they will persuade Echo to scorn him and no longer even to answer his call. Here are the Nymphs in a group, but do you look at them by classes ; for some are Xaiads— these who are shaking drops of dew from their hair ; and the lean slenderness of the pastoral nymphs is no whit less beautiful than the dew ; and the flower nymphs have hair that resembles hyacinth flowers.1
12. PINDAR
1	suppose you are surprised that these bees2 are painted with such detail, for the proboscis is clearly to be seen, and feet and wings and the colour of their garb are as they should be, since the painting gives them the many hues with which nature endows them. Why, then, are the clever insects not in their hives ? Why are they in a city ? They are going on a revel to the doors of Dai'phantes3—for Pindar has already been bom, as you see—in order to mould the babe from earliest childhood that he may even now be inspired with harmony and music; and they are busy with this task. For the child lias been laid oil laurel branches and sprays of myrtle, since his father conjectured that lie was to have a sacred son, inasmuch as cymbals resounded in the house when the child was born., and drums of Rhea were heard, and the Nymphs also, it was said; danced for him,
2	Cf. Aelian, Vciria Hidoria 12. 45 : ΓΠοδάρω t<xs πατρώας οικίας eKTedevri μάλιτται τροφοί iytvovTO, wrep τον γάλακτος παρατιθ€Ϊαται μέλι. See Paus. 9. 23. 2 ; Dio Chrys. Or. 64. 22.
3	The father of Pindar.
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Ιό χορεύσαί οι καί άνασκιρτήσαι τοι> Πάνα· φασι δε αυτόν, ο τε Πίνδαρος· ἐ? το ποιείν άφίκετο, άμεΧήσαντα τού σκιρτάν αδειν τα τού ΙΙινδάρον,
(3)	Ή Pea δε άγαΧμα εκπεπόνηται καί καθί-δρυται μεν αυτού καί περί θύρας, οίμαι δέ καί 20 Χίθου το άγαΧμα φαίνεσθαι κατεσ κΧηκυίας ενταύθα τῆ? γραφής καί τί γάρ άΧΧο ή εξεσ-μενης ; άγει καί τάς Νύμφας ενδρόσους καί οϊας εκ πηγών, ό δε ΙΙάυ εξορχεΐται μεν ρυθμόν δη τινα, φαιδρόν δε αύτω τό είδος και τής ρινός 25 ούδεν χοΧώδες. (4) Αι δε είσω μεΧιτται περιεργάζονται τό παίδων επιβάΧΧουσαι τό μεΧι καί τα κέντρα άνεΧκουσαι δεει τού εγχρίσαι. εξ rΥμηττού τάχα ήκουσι καί από των Χιπαρών καί αοιδίμων' και γάρ τούτο οίμαι αύτάς ,°>0 ενστάιξαι [Ιινδάρω.
ιγ ΓΤΡΛΙ
(1)	Αι του πεΧάγους άνεστηκυΐαι πέτραι καί Κ. ή ζεονσα περί αύτάς θάΧαττα ήρως τε δεινόν βΧεπων επί των πετρών καί τι και φρονήματος εχων επί την θάΧατταν—ό Αοκρός βεβΧηται μεν τήν εαυτού ναύν, έμπυρου δε αυτής άποπη-Γ) δήσας όμόσε κεχώρηκε τοι? κύμασι, τών μεν διεκπαίων, τα δε επισπώμενος, τα δε ύπαντΧών τω στερνω, Γυραϊς δ* εντυχών—αι δε Γυραί 1 2
1	Cf. ρ. 177 supra.
2	Pindar, Frag. 76 Bgk. “Oh! the gleaming, and the violet-crowned, and the sung in story; the bulwark of Hellas, famous Athens, city divine.” Trans. Sandys, L.C.L.
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and Pan leaped aloft ; nay, they say that when Pindar began to write poetry, Pan neglected his leaping and sang· the odes of Pindar.
A carefully wrought statue of Rhea lias been set up by the very door, and methinks the statue is clearly of marble, for the painting has taken on a certain hardness at this point and Avhat else is it, pray, but carved stone ? She brings both the Nymphs of early morning dew and the Nymphs of the springs, and Pan is dancing a certain measure, and his expression is radiant and his nostril1 without a trace of anger. The bees inside the house are busily at work over the bov, dropping honey upon him and drawing back their stings for fear of stinging him. From Hymettus doubtless they have come, and from the “ gleaming city sung in story”; for I think that this is what they instilled into Pindar.2
13. THE GYRAEAN ROCKS
The rocks rising out of the water and the boiling sea about them, and on the rocks a hero glaring fiercely and with a certain proud defiance toward the sea—the ship of the Loerian3 has been struck by lightning; and leaping from the ship as it bursts into flame, he struggles with the waves, sometimes breaking his way through them, sometimes drawing them to him, and sometimes sustaining their weight with liis breast; but when he reaches the Gyrae-—
3	Ajax, son of Oileus ; the story follows quite closely the Homeric account, Od. 4. 499 f. According to Hyginus and the mathematician Hero, where the story is described in scenes on the stage, it is Athena who causes "the shipwreck and death of Ajax because be had snatched the Palladium from Cassandra (cf. Schone, Jahr. d. Arch. List. V. 73 f.).
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πέτραι είσίν υπ ερφ αίνου σαι του Αιγαίου κοΧπου —λόγου? ύπερφρονας λ eye ι κατο, των Θεών 10 αυτών, ἐφ’ οΐ? ό Ποσβὡωυ αυτός επι τ ας Γυρὸς στεΧΧεται φοβερός, ώ παϊ, καί χειμώνος πΧεως καί τ ας χαίτας εξηρμενος. καίτοι ποτε και συνεμάχει τω Αοκρω κατά τό ’ΊΧιον, σωφρο-νούντι Βε και φειΒομενκρ των θεών—ερρώννν 15 αυτόν τω σκήπτρω—,νυν Β\ επειΒή υβρίζοντα όρα, την τρίαιναν επ' αυτόν φερει και πεπΧήξεται ό ανχήν τής πέτρας ό άνεχων τον Αϊαντα, ως άποσείσαιτο αυτόν αυτή ΰβρει.
(2)	Ό μεν Βή λόγος τής γραφής οντος· τόΒε1 20 Β' εναργές’ Χευκή μεν υπό κυμάτων ή θάΧαττα, σπιΧάΒες Β' αι πέτραι Βία τό άεϊ ραίνεσθαι, πυρ Βε εκ μέσης αττει τής νεώς, ες ό εμπνεων ό άνεμος πΧεί ή ναυς ετι καθάπερ ίστίω χρωμενη τω 7τυρί, ό Βε Λία? οιον εκ μέθης άναφερων περι-20 αθρεΐ τό ίτεΧαγος ούτε ναϋν ορών ούτε γῆν, και ούΒε2 τον ΠοσειΒώ προσιόντα ΒεΒοικεν, ἀλλ’ εοικε Βιατεινομενω ετι· οΰπω τους βραχίονας ή ρώμη άποΧεΧοιπεν, ό αύχήν τε άνεστηκεν οΐος επί υ\άκτορα και Τρώας, ό μεν Βή ΓΙοσειδώυ 30 εμβαΧών την τρίαιναν άπαράζει3 τό τρύφος αν τω Αϊαντι τής πέτρας, αι Βε Γυραι αι Χοιπαϊ 1 τ/δ( Capps : το δί.	2 ούΜ Kayser : otfre.
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the Gyrae1 are rocks that stand out in the Aegean gulf—lie utters disdainful words against the very £ods_, whereupon Poseidon himself sets out for the Gyrae, terrible, my boy, tempestuous, his hair standing erect. And )Tet in former days be fought as an ally of the Locrian against Ilium, when the hero was discreet and forbore to defy the gods —indeed, Poseidon strengthened him with his sceptre ;2 but now, when the god sees him waxing insolent, he raises his trident against the man and the ridge of rock that supports Ajax will be so smitten that it will shake him off, insolence and all.
Such is the story of the painting, but what is shown to the eye is this : the sea is whitened by the waves; the rocks are worn by the constant drenching; flames leap up from the midst of the ship, and as the wind fans the flames the ship still sails on as if using the flames as a sail. Ajax gazes out over the sea like a man emerging from a drunken sleep, seeing neither ship nor land ; nor does he even fear the approaching Poseidon, but lie looks like a man still tense for the struggle ; the strength has not yet left his arms, and his neck still stands erect even as when lie opposed Hector and the Trojans. As for Poseidon, hurling his trident lie will dash in pieces the mass of rock along with Ajax himself, but the rest of the Gyrae will remain
1	Located by the ancients near Myconos, or, more commonly, off the Eastern promontory of Euboea.
2	Cf II. 13.59. “Therewith the Shaker of Earth smote the twain [the two Ajaxesl with his staff and filled them with valorous strength/’ Cf. p. 156, η. 1.
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μ€νούσί τε, ἐς οσον θίίΧαττα, καί άσυΧοι βστή-ξουσι, τω ΤίοσειΕώνι.
ch' ΘΕΤΤΛΛΙΑ
300 Κ. (1) Aly υπτιάζει μεν η ττροσβοΧή τῆ? 'γραφής, ο λόγο? δε αυτής ούκ Αιγύπτιο?, ἀλλ’ οίμαι Θβτταλώυ* Αιγύπτιοι? μῖν γάρ παρά του Νείλου ἡ γῆ, Θετταλοῖ? he Ιὐτυεῶς ου avveywpei 5 πάΧαι ηήν eye.LV, π€ρίβεβΧημίνων τοι? πehLOlς όρωυ /cal τοι) ρεύματος έπικΧύζοντος αυτά νπο τον μήττω εκβαΧεΐν. ρήζει οιφ ό Ποσεὡωυ τῆ τριαίντ] τα ορη καί πύΧας τω ττοταμω epyaaeTai. (2) Τοίτω yap νννΐ τω εμγω Ιφεστηκεν άθΧών 10 αύτο καί άνακαΧνπτων τα πεδία, καί Βιήρταί μιν ή yelp 6ί9 τό άναρρήξαι, τα he ορη, πρ\ν πεπΧήγθαι, διίσταται τό anoypMV τω ττοταμω μέτρον. ayωνιζομάνης he ττ ρος το ἐιέαργῖς τῆ? Τ€Χνιΐς τὰ δείμά του Ποσειδωυο? όμου και 15 ύπεσταΧται καί προβίβηκε καί απειλεί τήν ττΧιρ/ήν ούκ litt ο τής y€lpός, ἀλλ’ ά7Γό τοι) σώματος. yeypaTTTai he ον κυιινεος ovhe #<χλάτ- 1 2 3
1	Cf. Od. 4. 5<)5f. “Poseidon heard his boastful speech and straightway took his trident in his mighty hands, and smote the rock of (ϊyrae and clove it in sunder. And one part abode in its place, but the sundered part fell into the sea, even that on which Aiassat . . . and bore him clown into the boundless surging deep.'* Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
2	“ That I’to pt to which the (Ireeks sail is land acquired by the Kjjt’ptians, given them by the river.” Hdt. 2. Γ).
3	Cf. Hdt. 7. 1‘2'J :	“In ancient days, it is said, there
was not yet this channel, but those rivers . . . had the same volume of water as now, and thereby turned all Thessaly into a sea. Now the Thessalians say that Poseidon made this
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as long as the sea shall last and will stand unharmed henceforth by Poseidon.1
14. THESSALY
This painting suggests Egypt at first view, but the story it tells is not Egyptian; rather, in my opinion, it deals with the Thessalians. For whereas the land which the Egyptians occupy is a gift of the Nile,2 the Thessalians in early times were not permitted by the Peneius to have any land at all, since mountains encompassed the level spaces, which the stream continually flooded because it had as yet no outlet.3 Therefore Poseidon will break through the mountains with his trident and open a gateway for the river. Indeed, this is the work which he has now undertaken, the mighty task of uncovering the plains; his hand is raised to break the mountains apart, but, before the blow has fallen, they separate a sufficient space to let the river through. In the painter’s effort to make the action clear, the right side of Poseidon has been at the same time both drawn back and advanced 4 and he threatens to strike his blow, not merely with his hand, but with his whole body. He is painted, not dark blue nor yet as a
passage whereby the Peneius flows; and this is reasonable ; for whosoever believes that Poseidon is the shaker of the earth and that rifts made by earthquakes are that god’s handiwork, will judge from the sight of that passage that it is of Poseidon’s making : for it is an earthquake, it seems to me, that has riven the mountains asunder.” Trans. Godley, L.C.L.
4	Apparently the body, including the right side, is bent backward in order to lend its force to the blow, while it it twisted so that the right side is more advanced than the left.
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τ/ο?, άΧΧ' 7)7Γ€ΐρώτη<;. τῷ τοι καί άσπάζεται τ α πεδία καί όμαΧά ίδων καί εύρεα, καθάπερ 20 θαΧάττας. (3) Χαίρει και 6 ποταμού οίον ανχών1 καί φυΧάττων τ ο ἐ? αγκώνα —ποταμω yap δρθουσθαι ου σύνηθες—ανατίθεται τον Ύιταρήσιον ως κονφον και ποτιμωτερον και ομολογεί τω ΤίοσειΒώνι εκρυήσεσθαι όδω χρω-25 μένος, άνίσχει και η Θετταλία σννιζάνοντος ἡδ>; του ΰδατος εΧαία κομώσα καί άστάχυι και πώΧου εφαπτομένη σννανίσχοντος. εσται yap καί 'ίππος αυτή παρά του ΪΙοσειδώνος, όταν την απορροήν του θεού καθεύδοντος ή γῆ ύποδεξηται 30 εις 'ίππον.
ιε ΓΛΑΤΚ02 ΠΟΝΤΙΟ^
(1)	Βοσπόρου καί SυμπXηyάδωv η ’Αργώ διεκπΧεύσασα μέσον ηδη τεμνει τδ ροθιον τον Ι Κ. Πόντου, καί θεΧγει την θάΧατταν Όρφεύς ειδών,
1 For αύχών Heberdey and others suggest λυθείς (“set free ”), Jacobs apOeis (“ elated ”). Most MSS. give αύθις. 1 2 3
1	e.g. the river god Cephisus in the west pediment of the Parthenon.
2	i.e. the river Titaresins is a tributary’ of the river Pcneius; the river and the river-god Peneius are identified in a way somewhat confusing to the reader.
3	Glaueus, a sea divinity, is associated with Anthedon, a city on the north coast of Boeotia near the Locrian border. He was the son of Anthedon, eponymous hero of the city, aiul llalcyone (the “kingfisher’ ). A fisherman, he noted that one of the fish lie had caught came to life again by contact with a certain herb and leapt into the sea. AVhen he himself tasted the same herb, lie also plunged into the sea and became a sea divinity.
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god of the sea, but as a god of the mainland. Accordingly he greets the plains as he sees that they are both broad and level like stretches of the sea. The river also rejoices as one exulting; and, keeping the usual posture of resting on his elbow 1 (since it is not customary for a river to stand erect), he takes up the river Titaresius2 as being light water and better to drink and promises Poseidon that he will flow out in the course he has made. Thessaly emerges, the water already subsiding; she wears tresses of olive and grain and grasps a colt that emerges along with her. For the horse also is to be her gift from Poseidon, when the earth shall receive the seed of the god while he sleeps and shall bear a horse.
15.	GLAUCUS PONTIUS3
After passing through the Bosporus and between the Symplegadae the Argo is already cutting its way through the midst of the surging Euxine and Orpheus is beguiling the sea by his singing, moreover the Euxine
The story of the Argo and the golden fleece, the fleece of the ram that bore Phrixus and Helle over the Hellespont, belongs to the heroes of the generation before the Trojan war. The keel of the Argo was fashioned of the oracular oak at Dodona, the rustling of whose leaves made known the will of Zeus in answer to those who consulted the god ; sacred doves made their home in its branches, and a sacred spring welled up at its foot (cf. Description 33, infra p. 267). When the ship Argo was completed, Jason set sail with the heroes of his day as companions, including Castor and Pollux (the Dioscuri), Orpheus, Heracles, Peleus and Telamon (son of Aeacus), and Zetes and Calais (sons of Boreas). It was after passing through the Hellespont and between the clashing rocks of the Symplegadae, that they encountered Glaucus Pontius in the Black Sea (Euxine). Cf. also pp. 49, 310.
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7) δε ακούει καί ύττό τη ω δ ἡ κεΐται 6 ΤΙόντος. τα μῖν δ?) αγώγιμα τ?}? νεως Διόσκουροι και (ΙΙρακΧης ΑΙακίδαι τε καί 13ορεάδαι και όσον ο της ι)μιθεου φοράς ηνθει, τρόττις δε ύφήρμοσται τη νηϊ δενδρον αρχαίου, α> κατά Δωδώνην ό Ζευς ες τα μαντεία εχρητο. (2) Γυώμτ; δε ες τον πΧούν ηδε’ χρυσούν άττόκειταί τι εν Κόλποι? κώδων κριοί) αρχαίου, ος Χε^/εται την 'Ελλτ/υ 10 όμού τω Φρίξω διά του ουρανού ττορθμεύσαι· τούτο Ίάισων εΧεΐν, ω τταί, ττοιεϊται άθΧον— φρουρος yap τις αύ τω δράκων εμττεττΧεκται δεινόν βΧεττων και ύττερορών τού καθεύδειν— οθεν άρχει της νεώς, εττειδη βΧεττει ες αυτόν ἡ 15 τού ττΧού αιτία. (3) Και Τΐφυς μεν, ω τται, κυβερνά, Χε^/εται δε ούτοσϊ ττρωτος άνθρώττων άττιστουμενι^ν θαρρησαι την τέχνην, Aυyκεvς δε ό Άφαρεως εττιτετακται τη ττρωρα δεινός ω ν εκ ποΧΧού τε ίδεΐν και ες ττοΧύ καταβΧεψαι τού 20 βάθους και ττρωτος μεν ύττοκειμενων ερμάτων αίσθεσθαι, ττρωτος δε ύττοφαίνουσαν yrjv άσττάι-σασθαι.
(4)	Άλλα νυν εκττεττΧηχθαί μοι δοκεΐ και τό τού Αυ^/κεως ομμα την ττροσβοΧην τού φάσματος, 25 ύφ’ ου καί οι ττεντηκοντα σχασάμενοι την είρεσίαν 'ΗρακΧής μεν άτρετττος μενει τού θεάματος^ άτε δη ττοΧΧοΐς όμοιοις εντυχών, οι δε Χοιττοι Θαύμάι τι οίμαι τούτο Xiyoaaiv' όράται yap αύτοις ΤΧαύκος ό ΙΊόντιος, οίκησαι 30 δε ούτοσί ττοτε Χεηεται την άρχαίαν Άνθηδόνα καί ττόας μεν τινος εττι θαΧάιττης yεύσaσθaι, κύματος δε ύττοδραμόντος αυτόν ες τα των 1 θεάματος Jacobs : θαύματος.
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listens and is calm under the spell of his song. The freight which the ship carries consists of the Dioscuri and Heracles, the sons of Aeacus and of Boreas, and all the offspring of the demigods who flourished at this time ; and the keel which had been fitted beneath the ship was wrought of an ancient tree, the tree which Zeus used for his oracular utterances at Dodona. Now the purpose of the voyage was as follows :	In Colchis is preserved a golden
fleece, the fleece of the ancient ram that ferried Helle with Phrixus across the sky, as the story goes. Jason, my boy, undertakes the task of securing this fleece (a task indeed, for to guard the fleece a dragon of fear-inspiring look and disdainful of sleep holds it encircled in his coils); for this reason he is commander of the ship, since the responsibility for the voyage devolves upon him. And Tiphys, my boy, is pilot of the ship ; and he is said to be the first of men to have been bold enough for the art which was till then mistrusted; and Lynceus son of Aphareus is stationed at the prow, a man gifted in seeing far ahead and in peering deep down into the depths, always the first to discern submerged reefs and the first to salute land as it dimly appears on the horizon.
But now, methinks, even the eye of Lynceus is stricken with consternation at the approach of the apparition, which also causes the fifty sailors to stop their rowing ; Heracles, it is true, remains unmoved at the sight; as one who has met with many like monsters, but the rest, I believe, are calling it a wonder. For they see Glaucus Pontius. The story is that he once dwelt in ancient Anthedon and that he ate of a certain grass on the seashore, and that when a wave came upon him unawares lie was borne
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Ιχθύων άπηνεχθη ήθη. (5) λίαντεύεται μιν ούν μίγα τ ι, ως βίκος—περίεστι yap αν τω της τέχνης—το δε είδος vypol μεν αύτφ yeveiwv βόστρυχοι, λευκοί δε ίδεΐν καθάπερ κρουνού, ;ϊ»;2 Κ. βαρείς δε πλόκαμοι κόμης καί τοι? ώμοις εποχε-τεύοντες όσον εσπάσαντο θαλάττης· όφρύς Χάσιαι, συνάπτουσαι προς άλλήλας οϊον μία. φευ τού βραχίονος, ως yεyύμvaστaι προς την Γ) θάλασσαν εμπίπτω ν υεϊ τοῖς κύμασι καί λεαίνων αυτά ες την νήξιν. φευ των στέρνων, ως λάχνη μεν αύτοις εηκατεσπαρται βρύων κομώσα και φυκίων, γαστήρ δε ύπόκειται παραλλάττουσα και άπιούσα ήδη. (6) Ίχθύν δε είναι τω λοιπω J0 τον Γλαύκον δηλοΐ τα θυραία εξηρμενα καί προς τήν ίξύν επιστρεφοντα, τό δε μηνοειδές αυτών άλιπορφνρου τι άνθος εχει. περιθεονσι δ’ αυτόν καί αλκυόνες ομού μεν αδονσαι τα των άνθρώπων, εξ ών αύταί τε και ό Γλαύκος 15 μεθηρμόσθησαν, όμού δ’ ενδεικνύμεναι τω Όρφεϊ τήν εαυτών ωδήν, δι ήν ούδε ή θάλαττα άμούσως εχει.
ιτ ΠΑΑΑΙΜΩΝ
(1)	Ό θύων εν Ίσθμώ δήμος—ει η δ’ αν ό εκ τής Κορίνθου—καί βασιλεύς ούτοσι του δήμου— 1
1	l’alaemon is another name for Melicertes, son of Ino Lencothea. Incurring the anger of Hera, Ino was stricken with madness ami taking her younger son λ!elieertes jumped in the sea, whereupon she became the sea-goddess Leucothea,
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away to the haunts of the fishes. Now he is probably uttering some great oracle, for he excels in this art. As to his appearance, the curls of his beard are wet, but white as gushing fountains to the sight; and heavy are the locks of liis hair, which conduct on to his shoulders all the water they have taken up from the sea; his eyebrows are shaggy and they are joined together as though they were one. Ah, the arm ' how strong it has become through exercise against the sea, continually battling against the waves and making them smooth for his swimming. Ah, the breast! what a shaggy covering of seaweed and tangle is spread over it like a coat of hair; while the belly beneath is undergoing a change and already begins to disappear. That Glaucus is a fish as to the rest of his body is made evident by the tail, which is lifted and bent back toward the waist; and the part of it that is shaped like a crescent is sea-purple in colour. Kingfishers circle about him both singing the deeds of men (for they like Glaucus have been transformed from the men they once were) and at the same time giving to Orpheus a specimen of their owii song, by reason of which not even the sea is without music.
16.	PALAEMON1
The people sacrificing at the Isthmus, they would be the people of Corinth; and yonder king of the
and Melicertes the sea-god Palaemon. The worship of Palaemon was carried on at the Isthmus of Corinth and at various points on the shores of Greece. At the Isthmus the Isthmian games apparent^' were established in his honour, and only later were taken up into the worship of Poseidon. I
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20 Σίσυφον αυτόν ψ/ω μέθα—τέμενος Βέ τουτϊ ]\οσειΒώνος ήρεμα τι ητροσηχούν θαΑάτττ)—α Ι yap των πιτύων κόμαν τούτο έΙΒουσι—τονάΒε, ώ 7ται, σημαίνει· η 'Ινώ της γῆ? έκπεσούσα το μεν εαυτης Αενκοθέα τε καί του των ΝτηρηίΒων 25 κύκΑου, το Be του 7ταιΒος η γῆ Παλαίμουι τω βρέφεν χρήσεται. (2) Κατ αίρει Βέ ηΒη ες αυτήν ειτι ΒεΑφΐνος εύηνίου, καί 6 ΒεΑφΙς τα νώτα ύποστρωννύς φέρει καθενΒοντα ΒιοΑισθάνων άψοφητι τής yaApvpς, ω? μή έκιτέσοι του ύπνου· .‘ΙO 7τροσιοντι Βέ αύτω ρήηνυταί τι κατο, τον 'Ισθμόν έίΒυτον Βιασχούσης τής yής έκ ΠοσειΒώνος, ον μοι Βοκεΐ καί Έ,ισύφω τούτω ττροεπτείν τον του 7ταιΒος εϊσπΑουν καί οτι Θύειν αύτώ Βέοι. (3) 3 Κ. (~)ύει Βέ ταύρον τουτονϊ μέΑανα άποσπάσας οίμαι αυτόν έκ τής του Π οσειΒώνος άγἐλ?;?. 6 μέν ούν τής θυσίας λόγος· καί ή τών θυσάντων εσθής καί τα έναηίσματα, ώ ιταί, καλ τ ο 5 σφάττειν ες τα τού Παλαίμονος άποκείσθω opyia—σεμνός yap 6 λόγο? και κοαιΒή άπόθετος άτ αποθειώσαντος αυτόν Σίσυφου τού σοφού* σοφον yap ήΒη ττου BijXoi αυτόν ή επιστροφή τού ε'ίΒους—το Βέ τού ΤίοσειΒώνος ειΒος, ει μέν 10 τ ας Γύρας πέτρας ή τα ΘετταΑικά ορη ρήξειν εμεΧλε, Βεινος αν που έyράφετo καί olov πΑήτ-των, ξένον Βέ τον 'ΜεΑικέρτην ποιούμενος ως εν τή γῆ ύχοι, μειΒιά καθορμιζομένου καί κεΑενει τον Ισθμόν άναπετάσαι τα στέρνα καί yεvέσθaι 1
1 tv ay Ι α ματ α and σφάτταν, like upyta, refer to a class of sacrifices offered to heroes and chthonic gods, but not to (Mympian gods.
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people, let us consider him to be Sisyphus; and this precinct of Poseidon gently resounding to the murmur of the sea—for the foliage of the pines makes this music—all this, my boy, indicates the following:	Ino throwing herself from the land for
her part becomes Leucothea and one of the band of the Nereids, while as for the child, the earth will claim the infant Palaemon. Already the child is putting in towards shore on a dolphin obedient to his will, and the dolphin making its back level bears the sleeping child, slipping noiselessly through the calm water so as not to disturb his sleep. And as he approaches, a sanctuary opens in the Isthmus as the earth is split apart by Poseidon, who, I fancy, announces to Sisyphus here the advent of the child and bids him offer sacrifice to him. Sisyphus is sacrificing yonder black bull which he has no doubt taken from the herd of Poseidon. The meaning of the sacrifice, the garb worn by those who conducted it, the offerings^1 my bov_, and the use of the knife must be reserved for the mysterious rites of Palaemon —for the doctrine is holy and altogether secret, inasmuch as Sisyphus the wise first hallcnved it; for tlicit lie is a wise man is shown at once, me thinks, by the intent look on his face. And as for the face of Poseidon_, if he were about to shatter the Gyrean rocks2 or the Thessalian mountains,3 he would doubtless have been painted as terrible and like one dealing a blow ; but since he is receiving Melicertes as his guest in order that lie may keep him on land, he smiles as the child makes harbour, and bids the Isthmus spread out its bosom and become the home
2	Cf. supra, Description 13, p. 181.
3	Cf. supra, Description 14, p. 182.
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15 τω MεΧικερτη οίκον. (4) Ό δε Ισθμός, ώ τταΐ, yεypaπτaι μεν iv εϊδει δαίμονος ενυπτιάζων εαυτόν ττ} yf}, τετακται δε υπό της φύσεως Aiyaiov καί Άδρίου μέσος κείσθαι καθάπερ επεζευ^/μενος τοϊς 7τεXάyεσιv. εστι δε αύ τω 20 μειράκιον μεν εν δεξιά, Αεχαιόν τοι, κόραι δε εν αριστερά'1 θάΧατται δε ανται καΧαί καί ίκανώς εύδιοι τη τον Ισθμόν άποφαινούση γῆ παρα-κάθηνται.
ι ζ' NHSOI
(1) Βοίλβι, ώ παῖ, καθάπερ από νεως διαΧε-25 ηόομεθα περί τούτων'ι των νήσων, olov περι-πΧεοντες αντος τού ήρος, ότε Ζέφυρος ιΧαράν ερηάζεται θάΧατταν προσπνεων της εαυτού αύρας ; άΧΧ' όπως εκων ΧεΧήση τί)ς γῆ?, και θάΧαττά σοι ταυτί δόξει μήτ εξηρμενη καί 30 άναχαιτίζουσα μήθ' ύπτια και yaXηνή, πΧωτή δε τις και οΐον εμπνονς. ιδού εμβεβΧηκαμεν* ζυΊΧωΡ€^ Ίί1Ρ 7Γ0υ » και ύπερ τού παιδός άποκρινασθαι' “ ξυ^/χωρώ καί πΧεωμεν.” ή 3»')4 Κ. μεν θάΧαττα, ω? ορος, ποΧΧή, νήσοι δ' εν αυτή μά Αι ον Αεσβος ούδ' 'Ίμβρος ή Αήμνος, άΧΧ’ άyεXaΐaι καί μικραί, καθάπερ κωμαί τινες ή σταθμοί ή νη Αία επαυΧια της θαΧάττης.
Ι. 5	(2) Ή μεν δη πρώτη σφών ερυμνή τε ἐστι
1	Ladds Κ cyxpeai που τάχα (“very likely Cenchreae ”), which most recent editors delete as a gloss.
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of Melicertes. The Isthmus, my boy, is painted in the form of a divinity reclining at full length upon the ground, and it has been appointed by nature to lie between the Aegean and the Adriatic as though it were a yoke laid upon the two seas. On the right it has a youth, surely the town Lechaeum,1 and on the left are girls; these are the two seas, fair and quite calm, which lie alongside the land that represents the Isthmus.
17.	ISLANDS
1.	Would you like,, my boy, to have us discourse about those islands just as if from a ship, as though we were sailing in and out among them in the spring-time, when Zepliyms makes the sea glad by breathing his own breeze upon it ? But you must be willing to forget the land and to accept this as the sea^ not roused and turbulent nor vet Hat and calm, but a sea fit for sailing and as it were alive and breathing. Lo, we have embarked; for no doubt you agree ? Answer for the boy “ I agree, let us go sailing.” You perceive that the sea is large, and the islands in it are not, by Zeus, Lesbos, nor yet Imbros or Lemnos, but small islands herding together like hamlets or cattle-folds 01% by Zeus, like farm-buildings on the sea-shore.
The first 2 of these is steep and sheer and fortified
1	Lechaeum, the north port of Corinth, on the Corinthian Gulf; Cenchreae (represented by the “ girls the east port of Corinth on the Saronic Gulf.
2	Welcker recognized the seven (or nine) islands of Aeolus, described by Servius ad Virg. Aen. 1. 52; see Pereira, Jm lleiche des Aeolus.
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και απότομος καί τβιχήρης τήνφύσιν άκρωνυχιαν εξαιρούσα πανόπτη IIοσβιδώνι, κατάρρους τε καί υγρά καί τάς μβΧιττας βόσκουσα όρείοις άνθεσιν, ων δρεπεσθαι καί τάς Νηρηίδας βίκος,
II.	10 οτ αν τῆ θαΧάττη βπιπαίζωσι. (3) Την δβ
νήσον την βφβξΡ]ς ύπτίαν τε καλ γεώδη ούσαν οικούσι μεν άΧιεϊς re καί γεωργοί άμα, ξυμβάΧ-Χονται δε αγοράν άΧΧηΧοις οι μβν των γεωργου-μενων, οι δε ων ηγρευσαν, Ποσειδώ δε τουτονϊ 15 γεωργόν βπ άροτρου καί ζεύγους ϊδρυνται Χογιούμενοι αν τω τα εκ τῆ? γῆ?, ως δε μη σφοδρά ήπειρώτης ό Ποσειδών φαίνοιτο, πρώρα εμβεβΧηται τω άρότρω και την γην ρήγνυσιν
III.	οϊον πΧεων. (4) Αι δ' εχόμεναι τούτων νήσοι 20 δύο μία μβν άμφω ποτε ήσαν, ραγεΐσα δε υπό
του 7τεΧάγους μέση ποταμού βύρος εαυτής άπηνεγθη.	τουτϊ δ’ εστι σοι καί παρά της
γραφής, ώ π αι, γινώσκειν' τα yap εσγισμενα τής νήσου παραπΧήσιά που ορος καί άΧΧηΧοις 25 ξυμμβτρα καί οία εναρμόσαι κοΐΧα εκκειμενοις. τούτο καί ή Ευρώπη ποτβ περί τα Τέμπη τα Θεττ αΧικά βπαθβ'	σεισμοί yap κάκείνην
άναπτύξαι τβς την αρμονίαν των ορών εναπεση-μήναντο τοΐς τμήμασι, καί πβτρών τε οίκοι 30 φανεροί βτι παραπΧήσιοι ταΐς βξηρμοσμβναις 1
1	ΊΠιθ type of Poseidon with right foot on the prow of a ship is illustrated by the Vatican statue (plow ami dolphin restored). As lienndorf points out. the Poseidon of the picture follows this familiar type ; but the god is dressed like α fanner, the ship’s prow has been transformed to serve as a plough, and his foot is pressed on the plough like a farmer's in ploughing. The “yoke” seems to mean a yoke of oxen. Cf. supra, p. 187.
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by a natural wall; it lifts its peak aloft for all-seeing Poseidon; it is watered with running water and furnishes the bees with food of mountain flowers, which the Nereids also doubtless pluck when they sport along the seashore. The adjoining island, which is fiat and covered with a deep soil, is inhabited by both fishermen and farmers, who offer each other a market, the latter bringing of the fruits of their husbandry., the former of the fish they have caught; and they have set up yonder statue of Poseidon the Farmer with a plough and a yoke,1 crediting him with the fruits of the earth ; but that Poseidon may not seem too much a landsman, the beak of a ship is attached to the plough and he breaks the ground as though sailing through it. The two islands next to these were formerly both joined in one;2 but having been broken apart in the middle by the sea its two parts have become separated by the width of a river. This you might know from the painting, my boy ; for you doubtless see that the two severed portions of the island are similar, and correspond to each other, and are so shaped that concave parts fit those that project. Europe once suffered the same experience in the region of the Thessalian Tempe ;3 for when earthquakes laid open that land, they indicated on the fractures the correspondence of the mountains one to the other, and even to-day there are visible cavities where rocks once were, which correspond to the rocks torn from them,
2	Apparently the name of the island of Didyme (modern Salina) suggested to the painter (or the writer) the conception of two islands connected by a bridge : Benndorf.
3	Cf. supra, Description Ιδ, p. 1S5.
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σφώϊ> πέτραις, ύΧη θ', όπόσην σχισθέντων των ορών έπισπεσθαι είκός, οΰπω ά8η\ος· Χει,πονται yap 8ή έτι αι εύναι των 8εν8ρων. τ ο μεν 8η της νήσου πάθος τοιούτον ήγώμεθα, ζεύγμα 8έ υπέρ 1 35 τ ου πορθμού βέβΧητ αι, ως μίαν υπ' αυτού 305 Κ. φαίνεσθαι, καί το μεν ύποπΧεΐται τού ζεύγματος, τό 8ε άμαξευεταί’ ορος γάρ που τούς 8ιαφοιτών-τας αυτό, ως ό8οιπόροι τε ε'ισι καί ναύται.
IV.	(5) Ύήν 8έ νήσον, ω π αι. την πΧησίον θαύμα 5 ήγώμεθα' πύρ γάρ 8ή ύποτύφεί αυτήν πάσαν σήραγγάς τε καί μυχούς ύπο8ε8υκος τής νήσου, δι* ών ώσπερ αύΧών ή φΧοξ 8ιεκπαίει ρύακάς τε εργάζεται 8εινούς, παρ' ών εκπίπτουσι ποταμοί πυρος μεγάΧοι τε καί τή θαΧάιττη επικυμαί-10 νοντες.	καί φιΧοσοφεΐν μεν βουΧομένω τα
τοιαύτα νήσος άσφάΧτον καί θείου παρεχόμενη φύσιν, έπει8άν ύφ’ άΧος άνακραθή, ποΧΧοΐς έκπυρούται πνεύμασι τα τήν ύΧην εξερεθίζοντα παρά τής θαΧάττης άνασπώσα. ή γραφή 8έ τα 15 των ποιητών επαινούσα καί μύθον τή νήσω επιγράιφει, γίγαντα μεν βεβΧήσθαί ποτε ενταύθα, 8υσθανατούντι 8’ αν τω τήν νήσον επενεχθήναι 8εσμού ενεκεν, εικειν 8έ μήπω αυτόν, άΧΧ'
1 ίιπ€ρ Jacobs : ΰπ'υ. 1 2 3
1	The island may l>e the modern Volcano (the ancient Hiera).
2	Pind. Γι/th. 1.21. “Etna, from whose inmost caves l>urst forth the purest founts of unapproachable fire.” Trans. Sandvs, L.C.L.
3	The storv of Typlio (Typhoons), offspring of Gaia, is told by Hesiod, Thetg. SJO f. In the battle of the (Jods and the (iiants lie is overthrown but not slain by a thunderbolt of
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and, moreover, traces have not yet disappeared of the heavy forest growth that must have followed the mountain sides when they split apart; for the beds of the trees are still left. So we may consider that some such thing happened to this island ; but a bridge has been thrown over the channel, with the result that the two islands look like one ; and while ships sail under the bridge, wagons go over it; in fact you doubtless see the men making the passage, that they are both wayfarers and sailors.
The neighbouring island, my boy, we may consider a marvel ;1 for fire smoulders under the whole of it, having worked its way into underground passages and cavities of the island, through which as through ducts the flames break forth and produce terrific torrents from which pour mighty rivers of fire2 that run in billows to the sea. If one wishes to speculate about such matters, the island provides natural bitumen and sulphur ; and when these are mixed by the sea, the island is fanned into flame by many winds, drawing from the sea that which sets the fuel aflame. But the painting, following the accounts given by the poets,3 goes farther and ascribes a myth to the island. A giant, namely, was once struck down there, and upon him as he struggled in the death agony the island was placed as a bond to bold him down, and he does not yet
Zeus, and a mountain is placed upon him to hold him confined. While the story was first localized in Asia Minor, it was transferred to Sicily, where the eruptions of Etna were interpreted as the fire of his breath. The story of Enceladus, the opponent of Athena in the battle of the Gods and the Giants, was transferred from Attica to various volcanic regions in Italy and Sicily.
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άναμάχεσθαι υπό τῆ γῆ οντα κα'ι τό πυρ τούτο 20 συν αιτειΧή εκπνεΐν. τοντί Be και τον Τυφώ φασιν εν ΊικεΧία βουΧεσθαι και τον Εγκέλαδου εν ’Ιταλία ταύτη, ούς ήπειροί τε και νήσοι πιεζουσιν οΰπω μεν τεθνεωτας, αεί 8ε άποθντ)-σκοντας. εστι 8ε σοι, ω ηται, μηΒ’ ύποΧεΧεΐφ-25 θαι Βόξαι της μάχην ί? την κορυφήν τού ορούς άποβΧεψαντΓ τα yap επ’ αυτής φαινόμενα ό Ζευς άφίησι κεραυνούς επ) τον γ/γαυτα, ό δ’ άπα^/ορεύει μεν ή8η, πιστεύει 8ε τῆ γῆ ίτἱ, καλ ή γῆ δε άπείρηκεν ούκ εώντος αυτήν εστάναι 30 τού ΠοσειΒώνος. περιβεβΧηκε 8ε αύτοΐς άχΧυν, ως 'όμοια yεyovόσι μάΧΧον ή yιvoμεvoις φαί-νοιτο.
ΙΥα. (6) Του 8ε περίπΧουν κοΧωνον τούτον οίκεΐ Βράκων πΧούτου τινος οίμαι φυΧαξ, ος υπό τῆ 35 yrj κεϊται. τούτο yap λἐγεταἱ το θηρίον εύνουν τε είναι τω χρυσω, καί ό τι ΪΒη χρυσούν, ιιγαπάυ 306 Κ. και θάΧπειν· τό τοι κωΒιον το εν Κόλποι? καί τα των Εσπερίδων μήΧα, επειΒή χρυσά εφαίνοντο, Βιττω άύπνω ζυνειχον Βράκοντε καί εαυτοίν εποιούντο. καί ό Βράκων 8ε ό τής Άθηνάς ό 1 2
1	An indication that l’hilostratus is writing in Campania, which confirms the statement in the Proocmium (*295, 14, p. 5, supra): Henmlorf.
2	Cf. Pind, Ptjth. 1. 15 f. “That foenian of the gods, Tvphon with his hundred heads, who was nurtured of old by the famed Cilician cave, though now the steep shores above Cyme, and Sicily too, lieth heavy on his shaggy
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yield but from beneath the earth renews the fight and breathes forth this fire as he utters threats. Yonder figure, they say, Avould represent Typho in Sicily or Enceladus here in Italy,1 giants that botli continents and islands are pressing down, not yet dead indeed but always dying.2 And you, yourself, my boy, will imagine that you have not been left out of the contest, when you look at the peak of the mountain; for what you see there are thunderbolts which Zeus is hurling at the giant, and the giant is already giving up the struggle but still trusts in the earth, but the earth has grown weary because Poseidon does not permit her to remain in place. Poseidon lias spread a mist over the contest, so that it resembles what has taken place in the past rather than what is taking place now.
This hill encircled by the sea is the home of a serpent^3 guardian doubtless of some rich treasure that lies hidden under the earth. This creature is said to be devoted to gold and whatever golden tiling it sees it loves and cherishes ; thus the fleece in Colchis and the apples of the Hesperides, since they seemed to be of gold, two serpents that never slept guarded and claimed as their own. And the serpent of Athena, that even to-day still makes its
breast, and the column that soareth to heaven crusheth him, even snow-clacl Etna. . . . And that monster flingeth aloft the most fearful founts of fire. . .55 Sandys in L.C.L.
3	Benndorf points out that to-day many Greek islands abound, or are thought to abound, in snakes, so that such names as Δρακονισί, Όφιουσσα/'rbpa, etc., are often applied to them ; he also quotes Brunrrs suggestion that this “ home of a serpent” may be the well-known island of Phoenicusa (Filicudi) now called the “grotto del bove raarino/5
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5 ετι καλ νυν εν άκροπόλει οίκων δοκεί μοι τον ’Αθηναίων άσπάισασθ αι δήμον επί τω χρυσω, ον εκείνοι τἐττιγας ταί? κεφαλαΐς εποιούντο. ενταύθα δε χρυσούς αντος 6 δράκων' την yap κεφαλήν τής χειάς υπερβάλλει δεδιως οίμαι 10 υπέρ τού κάτω πλούτου.
V.	(Τ) Κατηρεφής δε κιττω τε και σμίλακι καί άμπελοις ήδε ή νήσος ουσα Διονύσω μενάνεϊσθαι φησι, τον Διόνυσον δ’ άπεΐναι νύν και εν ήιτείρω που βακχεύειν επιτρεψαντα τω Έειληνω τα 15 ενταύθα απόρρητα' τ α δε απόρρητα κύμβαλα τε ταύτα ύπτια καί κρατήρες ανεστραμμένοι χρυσοί καί αυλοί θερμοί ετι καί τα τύμπανα άψοφητί κείμενα, καί τάς νεβρίδας ό ζέφυρος οίον αίρει από ττ)ς yής, οφεις τε οι μεν εμπλέκονται τοίς l’O θύρσοις, οι δ’ υπό τού οίνου παρεΐνται ζώνι νσθαι αυτούς ταΐς Βάικχαις καθεύδοντας. (8) Βοτρυς δε οι μεν opycoaiv, οι δε περκάζουσιν, οι δ’ ομφακες, οι δ’ οίνάνθαι δοκούσι σεσοφισμενού τού Διονύσου τάς ώρας των αμπέλων, ως αει 25 τρυηώη. άμφιλαφείς δ’ ου τω τι οι βότρυς, ως καί των πετρών άπηρτησθαι καί τῆ θαλάττη επικρεμασθαι, όπωρίζουσί τε προσπετομενοι θαλάττιοί τε καί ήπειρωται όρνιθες' τήν yap άμπελον ό Διόνυσος παρεχει κοινήν πάσι πλήν 30 τής yλaυκός, εκείνην δε μόνην άρα άπωθείται 1
1 The “serpent of Athena,” which was regularly represented with the Athena of the Athenian acropolis, is connected with the story of the snake-king Erechtheus. Probably its home λ ν as the crypt beneath the north porch of the Erechtheum. According to Plutarch, the story that the honey-cake, with which this serpent was fed each month, remained untasted at the time of the Persian invasion,
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home on the Acropolis1 in my opinion lias loved the people of the Athenians because of the gold which they make into grasshopper pins for their hair.2 Here the serpent himself is of gold; and the reason he thrusts bis head out of the hole is,
I think, that he fears for the safety of the treasure hidden below.
Canopied with ivy and bryony and grape-vines, this next island claims to be dedicated to Dionysus, but adds that Dionysus is now absent, doubtless revelling somewhere on the mainland, having entrusted to Seilenus the sacred objects of this place; these objects are yonder cymbals lying· upside down, and golden mixing-bowls overturned, and flutes still warm, and drums l)’ing silent; the west -wind seems to lift the fawn-skins from the ground ; and there are serpents, some of which are twined about the thyrsi and others, in a drunken sleep, are at the disposal of the Bacchantes for use as girdles. Of the clusters of grapes some are ripe to bursting, some are turning dark, some are still green, and some appear to be budding, since Dionysus has cunningly fixed the seasons of the vines so that he may gather a continuous harvest.3 The clusters are so abundant that they both hang from the rocks and are suspended over the sea, and birds of both the sea and the land fly up to pluck them; for Dionysus provides the vine for all birds alike except the owl, and this bird alone
was used by Themistocles to prove that the serpent and Athena herself had deserted the city of Athens.
2	The golden cicada, worn by the Athenians before Solon's time, was an emblem of their claim to be autochthonous, for the cicada was thought to be earth-born.
3	The author is influenced by Homer’s description of the gardens of Alcinous, Ort. 7. 125 if.
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των βοτρύων, έπειΒή τοι? άνθρωπος Βιαβάλλει τον οίνον, (payap τῆ? yXavfcos el <f>ayoL παιδιού νήπιόν τε καί1 αοινον, άπεχθάνεται τω οί'υω 7τάσαν την ηλικίαν καί ου τ' αν πίοι καί φοβοϊτο 35 του? μεθύοντας. (9) Ξυ δ' ου τω τι θρασύς, ω ,*ΪΓ)7 Κ. 7ται, ως μϊ]8έ τον Σειληνον τούτον, τον φύλακα τής νήσου, ώοβεΐσθαι μεθύοντά τε καί άπτό-μενον τής Βάκχης. ή δ’ ούκ άξιοι ες αυτόν βλέπειν, άλλἀ τού Διονύσου ερώσα άνατυπούται 5 αυτόν και άναηράφει καλ όρα μή παρόντα' τό yap των οφθαλμών ήθος τή Ιβάκχη μετέωρον μεν, ου μήν εξω y ερωτικών φροντίδων.
VI.	(10) Ταυτι 8ε ή φύσις τα ορη ξυνθεΐσα νήσον ε'ίρ~/ασται Βασείάν τε καί ύλης πλέω, όπόση 10 κυπαρίττου τε ύψΐ]λής και πεύκης καί ελατής Βρυών τε αύ και κέΒρου· και yap τα ΒένΒρα τον εαυτών yέypaπ^aι τρόπον. τα μεν Βή ενθηρα τής νήσον συοθήραί τε άνιχνεύουσι και ελαφηβόλοι λόyχaς επί τα θηρία ήρμενοι καλ 15 τόξα ενιοι. καί μαχαίρας Βέ, ω π αι, και κορόνας φέρουσιν οι ά^/χέμαχοι σφών και θρασείς, Βίκτυά τε ταύτα Βιήκται τής ύλης τα μεν ε^/κολπίσασθαι θηρίον, τα Βέ Βήσαι, τα Βέ σχειν τού Βρόμου. καλ τα μέν εϊληπται τών θηρίων, 20 τα Βέ μάχεται, τα Βέ ήρηκε τον βάλλοντα' ενερ^/ός Βέ πας βραχίων νεανίας, καί συνεξαί-ρουσι βοήν κύνες άνΒράσιν, ως καί τήν ηχώ
1 τ€ καί L, τε ίτι καί Μ arc. Cl. xi. “29, Jacobs conj, ἔτι καί. Tlie Teubner editors, λ\· 11i 1 e proposing re κα\ &oivov ἔτι, delete from text νηπιον . . . αοινον. which seem confirmed, however, by l’hilost. Vit. A poll. III. 40; see note under t ranslation.
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he drives away from the clusters because it gives man a prejudice against wine. For if an infant child that lias never tasted wine should eat the eggs of an owl, lie hates wine all bis life and would refuse to drink it and would be afraid of drunken men.1 But vou are bold enough, my boy, not to fear even the Seilenus here that guards the island; though lie is both drunken and is trying to seize a Bacchante. She, however, does not deign to look at him, but since she loves Dionysus she fashions his image in her mind and pictures him and sees him, absent though he is; for though the look of the Bacchante’s eyes is wavering, yet assuredly it is not free from dreams of love.
Nature in fashioning1 yonder mountains has made an island thickly grown and covered with forest, lofty cypress and fir and pine, oaks also and cedar ; for the trees are painted eacli in its characteristic form. The regions on the island where wild beasts abound are tracked by hunters of boor and deer, some equipped with hunting-spears and with bows. Knives and clubs, my boy, are carried by the bold hunters that attack at close quarters ; and here nets are spread through the forest, some to surround the animals, some to entrap them, and some to check their running. Some of the animals have been taken, some are struggling, some have overpowered the hunter; every youthful arm is in action, and dogs join men in an outcry, so that you might say
1 Cf. Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius. III. 40 (Conybeare's translation, L.C.L.), where a father is enjoined to make his infant son a teetotaler by this prescription : “for if it is fed upon them [owls' eggs] before it tastes wine, distaste for wine will be bred in it, etc.”
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φάναι ξυμβακχεύειν τί} Θήρα., τ α Βέ μεγάλα τώυ φυτών Βρυτόμοι σπαθώσι Βιατέμνοντες, καί 25 6 μεν Βιαίρει τον ίτέΧεκυν, 6 Be έμβέβΧηκεν, ό Be θη·γει Χαβών α πεστομι σ μεν ον υπ ο του 7τΧήττειν, ό δ’ επισκοπεΐται την εΧάτην Ιστοί) ' ενεκεν τεκ μαι ρο μένος Ύ του ΒένΒρου πρός· την ναύν, 6 Be τα νέα και ορθά των ΒένΒρων τέμνει 30 ῖς τα έρετικά.
ΥΙυ. (11) Ή δ’ άπορρώξ πέτρα καί ό των αίθυιών Βήμος και ό εν μέσαις ορνις άπο του τοιουΒε ηεηραιτται λόγου, οι άνθρωποι ταΐς αίθυιαις επιτίθενται μά Δι’ ου των κρεών ενεκα' μεΧαν 35 yap καί νοσώΒες καί ούΒέ πεινώντι ήΒύ το εξ αυτών κρέας, ηαστέρα Βέ παρέχονται παισϊν ιατρών, οϊαν τούς ηευσαμένους αυτής εύσίτους .‘His Κ. άποφαίνειν καί κούφους, ύπνηΧαϊ ούσαι και πυριάΧωτοι· νύκτωρ yap αύταΐς έναστράπτουσι. προσί^ονται Βέ τον κήυκα ορνιν επι μοίρα τών (ΐΧισκομένων μεΧεΒωνον είναι και πpoεypηyo-5 ρέναι σφών. ό Βέ κήυξ θαΧάττιος μέν, χρηστος Βέ ορνις και άπράγμων καί θηράσαι μεν τοι άΒρανής, προς Be ye ύπνον ερρωται και καθεύΒει σμικρά. τ αυτά τοι και άπομισθοι τούς οφθαΧ-μούς έκείναις. έπειΒάν ουν έπ\ Βαίτα άποπτώ-10 σιν, ο μέν οικουρεί περί την πέτραν, αι Β’ ήκουσιν ες εσπέραν άπαγουσαι Βεκάτην αύτω τών τεθηραμένων καί καθεύΒουσιν ήΒη περί αυτόν ου καθεύΒοντα ούΒ’ αν ήττηθεντα ύπνου
1	Fikkolos would insert rb μηκυς })efore τον SivSpov, “for a mast, judging the height of the tree in relation to his ship.” 1
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that Echo herself joins in the revel of the hunt. Woodsmen cut through the tall trees and trim them; and while one raises his axe, another has driven it home, a third whets his axe which he finds dull from hewing, another examines his fir tree, judging the tree with a view to a mast for his ship,1 and still another cuts young and straight trees for oars.
The precipitous rock and the flock of seagulls2 and the bird3 in their midst have been painted for some such reason as this :	The men are attacking the
sea-gulls, but not, by Zeus, for their flesh, which is black and noisome and unpalatable even to a hungry man; but these birds supply to the sons of the doctors4 a stomach of such properties as to assure a good appetite in those who eat it and to make them agile. The birds being drowsy are easily caught by torchlight, for the hunters flash a light upon them at night. But the gulls induce the tern with a part of the food they catch to act as a warden and to keep awake for them. Now though the tern is a sea-bird, yet it is simple-minded, easy-going, and inefficient at catching prey; but in resisting sleep it is strong and in fact sleeps but little. For this reason it lets out the use of its eyes to the gulls. So when the gulls fly away after food, the tern keeps guard around the home rock, and the gulls return towards evening bringing to it a tithe of what they have caught; they at once sleep round about the tern, and it stays awake and is never overcome by sleep except when
2	On the island of Filicudi (the ancient Phoenicusa) visitors are shown a cave near the shore, frequented by an immense number of gulls. Pereira, Im Ruche des Aeolus, p. 90.
3	i.e. the tern mentioned below.
1 i.e. the medical profession ; sons was the regular name for disciples, e.g. “ Asclepiads ” for disciples of Asclepius ; and “sons of the prophets ” for disciples of the prophets.
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ποτε, el μή αύται βούλονται, el Be Βόλου του 15 7τροσιόντος αίσθοιτο, ό μῖν άναβοά τορόν re και οξύ, αί δ’ αιτο συνθήματος άρθεϊσαι φ€ύ·γουσιν άνεχουσαι τ ον μελεΒωνόν, ει πετάμενος άπείποι ποτε. ἀλλ’ ενταύθα εστηκε και τας αιθυίάς περιορα. εστι Β’ αυτού τ ο μεν εν μεσαις εστάναι 20 ταΐς ορνισιν ό ΙΙρωτεῖς ό εν ταϊς φώκαις, το Βε μή καθεύΒείν υπέρ τον Πρωτεα.
VII.	(12) Ενταύθα Βε, ω παΐ, και καθώρμισται ήμίν, και 6 τι μεν ονομα τί} νήσω ούκ οιΒα, 'χρυσή δ’ αν π ρος γε εμού όνομάζοιτο, εί μή 25 μάτην οι ποιηται την τοιάνΒε επωνυμίαν εξευ-ρήκασι τοΐς καΧοΐς τε και θαυμασίοις πόσιν, ωκισται μεν Βή, όπόση βασίλεια, μικρά Βε~ ξασθαι· ου yap αρόσει ye ενταύθα τις ούΒε άμπελoυpyήσει, περίεστι δ’ αυτή πη^/ων, ών 30 τας μεν ακραιφνείς τε και ψύχρας εκΒίΒωσι, τ ας Βε εκπυρώσασα. έστω δ’ ου τω τις εύρους, ως καί τί} θαλάσση επιπλημμυρειν. τό τοι ρόθιον τούτο πηyaι ύποκυματίζουσι ζεουσαι καί οιον εκ Χεβητος άναπαΧΧόμεναί τε και 35 άναπηΒώσαι, περί ας βεβΧηται ήΒε ή νήσος.
3(Ιί) Κ. τό μεν ούν θαύμα τής των πη'/ών εκΒόσεως είτε τής γής προσήκε νομίζειν είτε τί} θαΧάσση οικειούν, Βικάσει οΒε ό Πρωτεὐτ ήκει yap Βή θεμιστεύσων τούτο. (13) Τα Βε πεποΧισμένα 5 τής νήσου σκοπωμεν. ωκισται yap Βή εν αυτή πόΧεως καΧής τε και Χαμπράς είΒωΧον όσον οικία, και βασιλικόν είσω τρέφεται παιΒίον, 1 2
1	The reference is to Ο Ι. 1. 413 f.
2	On the modern Basiliiz/o, one of the Liparian Islands (“Basilidin,” (Jcoyr. Rev. V. ‘23, p. 40(3, 12), tliereare still ruin 208
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they are willing. If it senses the approach of any danger it raises a piercing shrill cry, and they rise at the signal and fly away, supporting their warden if ever it grows weary in flight. But in this picture it is standing and watching over the gulls. In that it stands in the midst of its birds, the tern is like Proteus among his seals,1 but it is superior to Proteus in that it does not sleep.
On tliis island, my boy, we have put ashore; and though I do not know Avhat its name is, I at least should call it “ golden/’ had not the poets applied this epithet at random to everything beautiful and marvellous. It is only big enough to have a small palace;2 for no one will plough here or cultivate the vine; but it has an abundance of springs, to some of which it furnishes pure cold water and to some water that it has heated. Let us conclude that it is an island so well supplied AvitIi water that the water overflows into the sea. As for this surging Avater, bubbling springs that leap up and bound on high as from a cauldron cause the rippling waves, and this island surrounds the springs. Now the mawel of the source of the springs, whether one should assume that they come from the earth or should locate them in the sea, Proteus here shall decide ; for lie has come to render judgment on this point. Let us examine the city that has been built upon the island. For in truth there has been built there a likeness of a fair and splendid city no larger than a house, and therein is nurtured a royal child and
of ancient Avails and other remains from antiquity ; and along its eastern shore gases are said to bubble up in the sea. Pereira, ImJieiche des Aeolus, p. 90 (Benndorf). The plural βασίλεια is used of one palace, “royal quarters/’
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άθυρμά Βε αν τω πόλις, θ ear ρα yap ἐστιν, όπόσα αυτόν τε Βεξασθαι και τους συμπαίστας 10 τοντωϊ παΐΒας, ιππόδρομός τε εξωκοΒόμηταί τις άποχρών τοι? Μελιταίοις κυνιΒίοις περί-Βραμεϊν αυτόν 'ίππους yap Βη ό παΐς ταΰτα ποιείται καί συνεχει σφάς ζυγόν τε και άρμα, ηνιοχήσονται1 δε υπό τουτωυι τώυ πίθηκων, 15 ου? τό παιΒίον θεράποντας ἡγβῖται. (14) λαγωό? δε ουτοσϊ χθες οίμαι είσωκισμενος ξυνεχεται μεν ιμάντι φοινικω καθάπερ κύων, ΒεΒεσθαι δ* ού/c άξιοι και ΒιοΧισθήσαι τους Βεσμοΰς εθεΧει πιστεύων τοι? προσθίοις των 20 ποΒών, ψιττακός τε και κίττα εν οίκίσκω πΧεκτω Σειρήνων Βίκην εν τη νησω αΒουσιν (ϊΒει Βε η μεν όπόσα οΙΒεν, ό Βε όπόσα μανθάνει.
ιη ΚΤΚΛΩΨ
(1)	Οι θερίζοντες τε τα Χψα καί τpυyώvτες 25 τάς άμπεΧους ούτε ηροσαν, ω παῖ, ταΰτα ούτε εφύτευσαν, άλλ’ αυτόματα ή γῆ σφίσιν άνα-πεμπει ταΰτα· ει σ ι yap Βη ΚύκΧωπες, οις ούκ οΊΒα εξ οτ ου την γῆν οι ποιηται βούΧονται αΰτοφυά είναι ών φερει. πεποίηται Βε αΰτοΰς :;0 και ποιμένας τα πρόβατα βόσκουσα, ποτόν τε τ ο γάλα τούτων ἡγουυται καί οψον. οι δ’ οΰτ
1 τμηοχ·ησυπαι Schenkl and Benndorf :	ηνιοχησων or
ίμηοχησον libri. 1 2
1	i.e. Maltese.
2	The first section of the description is full of reminiscences of Homer: e.g. Ud. D. 108, the Cyclopes “plant nothing
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the city is his plaything. There is a theatre large enough to receive him and his playfellows, and a hippodrome has been constructed of sufficient size for little Melitaean1 dogs to run races in; for the boy uses these as horses and they are held together by yoke and chariot, and the drivers will be these apes that the boy regards as his servants. Yonder hare, brought into the house only yesterday, 1 believe, is fastened with a purple leash like a dog, but it objects to being bound and seeks to slip its bonds with the help of its front feet; and a parrot and a magpie in a woven cage sing like Sirens on the island; the magpie sings what it knows, but the parrot what it lias been taught.
18.	CYCLOPS
These men harvesting the fields and gathering the grapes, my boy, neither ploughed the land nor planted the vines,2 but of its own accord the earth sends forth these its fruits for them ; they are in truth Cvdopes, for whom, I know not why, the poets will that the earth shall produce its fruits spontaneously. And the earth has also made a shepherd-folk of them by feeding the flocks, whose milk they regard as both drink and meat. They
with their hands nor plough ; but all these things spring up for them without sowing or ploughing, wheat, and barley, and vines'’; 112, “Neither assemblies for council have they, nor appointed laws,’- but they ‘‘dwell on the peaks of the mountains in hollow caves’" ; 246 f., Potrphemus drinks milk and eats cheese and (291) makes his supper on two of the companions of Odysseus.
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ayopav ηινώσκονσιν ου τε βουΧευτήριον, οίδἐ1 οίκον, άλλα τ α ρήγματα εσοικισάμενοι τού ορούς. 35	(2) Τοῖς μεν άΧΧους εα, ]ΙοΧυφημος 8ε 6 του
370 Κ. ΙΙοσειδώνο? α^ριώτατος αυτών οίκεΐ ενταύθα, μίαν μεν ύττερτείνων οφρύν τού όφθαΧμού ενός οντος, πΧατεία 8ε τῆ ρινί επιβαίνων τού χείΧους καί σιτούμενος τούς ανθρώπους ώσττερ των Χεόντων οι ώμοι, νυνϊ 8ε άπεχεται τού τοιού-5 του αιτίου, ως μη βορος μη8ε άη8ής φαίνοιτο' ερα yap της ΥαΧατείας παιζούσης ες τουτϊ το πεXayoς άφιστορών αυτήν από τού ορούς. (ο) Καί ή μεν σύρι^/ξ ετι υπό μάΧης καί άτρεμει, εστι δ’ αν τω ποιμενικόν ασμα, ως Χευκη τε ειη 10 καί */αύρος και ή8ίων ομφακος καί ως νεβρούς τη ΥαΧατεία σκυμνεύει καί άρκτους. α8ει 8ε ύττο 7τρίνω ταύτα, ού8’ οπού αν τω τ α πρόβατα νεμεται ε18ώς ού8’ όπόσα εστι ν οὐδ’ οττου ή γῆ ετι. όρειός τε καί 8εινος η ky pair τ αι χαίτην μεν 15 άνασείων ορθήν καλ άμφιΧαφή πίτυος 8ίκην, καρχάρους 8ε υποφαίνων δύοντας εκ βορού τού yεvείoυ, στερνόν τε και γαστέρα καί το εις όνυχα ηκον Χάσιος πάντα, καί βΧεπειν μεν ήμερόν φησιν,
1 ονδί Kavser : ovre. 1 2
1	Cf. Theocr. 11. 31 f.,
“One long shag eyebrow ear to ear my forehead o’er doth go,
And but one eye beneath doth lie, and the nose stands Avide on tlie lip."’
Trans. Kdmonds, Greek Bucolic Pods, L.(\L.
2	Theocritus lias written the song of the Cyclop’s serenade from which 1’liilostnitus draws freely in §2; cf. idyll 11, 19 i Y.
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know neither assembly nor council nor yet houses, but they inhabit the clefts of the mountain.
Not to mention the others, Polyphemus son of Poseidon, the fiercest of them, lives here; he has a single eyebrow extending above his single eye and a broad nose astride his upper lip,1 and lie feeds upon men after the manner of savage lions. But at the present time he abstains from such food that he may not appear gluttonous or disagreeable; for he loves Galatea, who is sporting here on the sea, and lie watches her from the mountain-side. And though his shepherd’s pipe is still under his arm and silent, yet he lias a pastoral song to sing that tells how white she is and skittish and sweeter than unripe grapes,2 and bow he is raising for Galatea fawns and bear-cubs,3 All this lie sings beneath an evergreen oak, heeding not where his flocks are feeding nor their number nor even, any longer, where the earth is. He is painted a creature of the mountains, fearful to look at, tossing his hair, which stands erect and is as dense as the foliage of a pine tree, shov ing a set of jagged teeth in his voracious jaw, shaggy all over—breast and belly and limbs even to the nails. He thinks, because he is in love, that his
“0 Galatea fair and white, white as the curds in whey, Dapper as lamb a-frisking, wanton as calf at play,
And plump of shape as ruddying grape, . . ήδίων ΰμφακοτ seems to be a witticism suggesting Polyphemus' idea of a compliment; in Theocritus 1. 21 φιαρωτίρα ομφακος ω/, us, “plumper of shape than ruddying grape/’ is found the clue to the interpretation of Philostratus.
3	Cf. Theocr. 11. 40,
“And 0, there’s gifts in store for thee,
Eleven fawns, all white collars, and cosset bear’s cubs four for thee.”
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€7τειύή epa, άγριον 8ε 6ρά και ύττοκαθ ήμενον ετι 20 καθάπερ τα θηρία τα ανάγκης ήττώμενα.
(4) ΊΙ 8ε εν άπαΧή ττ} θαΧάσση παίζει τετρωρον 8εΧφίνων ξυνάγουσα όμοζυγούν των και ταύτον πνεόντων, παρθένοι δ’ αυτού? άγουσι 25 Τρίτωνος, αι 8μωαι τής ΤαΧατείας, επιστομί-ζουσαι σφάς, ει τι αγέρωχου τε και τταρά τήν ήνίαν πράττοιεν. ή 8' υπέρ κεφαΧής άΧιπορ-φυρον μεν Χή8ιον ες τον ζέφυρον αίρει σκιάν eavτή είναι καί ιστίου τω άρματι, άφ* ου και 30 αυγή τις επί το μετωττον καί τήν κεφαΧην ήκει οΰττω ή8ίων1 του της τταρειάς άνθους, αΐ κόμαι δ’ αυτής ούκ άνείνται τω ζεφύρω· 8ιάβροχοι γάρ δη είσι και κρείττους τού άνεμου, καί μήν και άγκων Βεξιος εκκειται Χευκον 8ιακΧίνων 35 πήχυν και άναπαύων τούς 8ακτύΧους προς 371 Κ. άπαΧω τω ωμω και ωΧεναι ύποκυμαίνουσι καί μαζος ύττανίσταται καί ού8ε τήν επιγουνί8α εκΧείπει ή ωρα. 6 ταρσός 8ε και ή συναποΧή-γουσα αύτω χάρις εφαΧος, ω παϊ, γεγραπται και εττιψαύει τής θαΧάττης οΐον κυβερνών το ο άρμα, θαύμα οι οφθαΧμοί· βΧεπουσι γάρ ύπερ-όριόν τι και συναπιον τω μήκει τού ττεΧάγους.
ι& ΦΟΡΒΑ2
(1) Ό μεν ττοταμός, ω ιται, Κηφισός Φθιωτιος τε καί ου των άμουσων, σκηνούσι δ’ ειτ αύτω ΦΧεγύαι βάρβαροι πόΧεις οΰττω ον τες. οι δε 1 ήδίων Ha maker : ifi.ov libri.
1 l’liorbas was a mythical king of the Phlegyans, who is said to have lived cat Panopeus in Phocis, and who made 214
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glance is gentle, but it is wild and stealthy still, like that of wild beasts subdued under the force of necessity.
The nymph sports on the peaceful sea. driving a team of four dolphins yoked together and working in harmony; and maiden-daughters of Triton, Galatea’s servants, guide them, curbing them in if they try to do anything mischievous or contrary to the rein. She holds over her head against the wind a light scarf of sea-purple to provide a shade for herself and a sail for her chariot, and from it a kind of radiance falls upon her forehead and her head, though no whit more charming than the bloom on her cheek ; her hair is not tossed bv the breeze, for it is so moist that it is proof against the wind. And lo, her right elbow stands out and her white forearm is bent back, while she rests her fingers on her delicate shoulder, and her arms are gently rounded^ and her breasts project, nor yet is beauty lacking in her thigh. Her foot, with the graceful part above the foot, is painted as on the sea; my boy, and it lightly touches the water as if it were the rudder guiding her chariot. Her eves are wonderful, for they have a kind of distant look that travels as far as the sea extends.
19.	PHORBAS1
This river, my boy* is the Boeotian Cephisus, a stream not unknown to the Muses; and on its bank Phlegyans are encamped, barbarian people ■who do not yet live in cities. Of the two men
the sacred wav to Delphi unsafe for those who ΛνιδΙιεἀ to visit the shrine of Apollo.
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10 πνκτενοντες τον τε οΊμαι ’Απόλλωνα όράς, ό δ’ αν Φόρβας ἐστίν, ον εστήσαντο ol ΦXεyvaι βασιλέα, επειδή μέyaς παρά ττάντας οντος και ωμότατος τον έ'θνονς. ττνκτενει δέ ’Απόλλων προ? αότόυ υπέρ τώυ παρόδων, την yap ενθν 15 Φωκ’ωυ τε /αι! ΑεΧφών όδὲν κατασχών ον τε θύει ΙΙνθοΐ ονδείς ετι ούτε παιάνας άπάyει τώ ■χρησμοί τε καί λόγια και όμφαί τρίποδος εκΧεΧειπται πάντα. (2) Αηστενει δε των άΧΧων ΦXεyvώv άποτάξας εαντόν την yap δρνν, ω 20 7ται, ταντην οίκον πεποιήται, καί παρ αντον φοιτώσιν οι ΦXεyvaι δικασόμενοί δήπον εν τοΐς βασιΧείοις τούτοι?, τονς δε βαδίζοντας ες το ιερόν Χαμβάνων yέpovτaς μεν καί παΐδας είς τό κοινόν των ΦΧε^/νών πέμπει Χήζεσθαί τε καί 25 άττοινάν, τοι? δέ ερρωμενεστέροις άνταποδνεται καί τονς μεν καταπαΧαίει, τονς δε νπερτρέχει, τονς δέ πα^/κρατίω αίρει καί νπερβοΧαΐς δίσκων κεφαΧάς τε άποκόπτων άνάπτει τής δρνός καί νπό τοντω ζή τω Χνθρω, αι δ’ άπήρτηνται των 30 πτόρθων μνδώσαι καί τάς μεν ανονς ορος, τάς δέ προσφάτονς, αι δέ είς κρανία περιήκονσι, 372 Κ. σεσήρασι δέ καί όΧοΧνζειν εοίκασιν είσπνέοντος αν τάς τον άνεμον.
(3)	Φ ρονονντι δέ αν τω τ αΐς Ό Χνμπιάσι ταν-ταις ήκει ό 'ΑπόΧΧων είκάσας εαντόν μειρακίω πΰκττ}. καί τό μέν τον θεόν είδος άκειρεκόμης, δ ω παΐ, γἐγ/χιπται καί τάς χαίτας άνειΧηφώς, ίνα ενζώνω τῆ κεφαΧή πνκτενη, ακτίνες δέ άπανίστανται πέριξ1 του μέτωπον καί μειδίαμα 1
1 πΙρ ξ Bcnndorf and Miinstcrberg : πιρ\, irzpa, or anb.
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boxing you doubtless see that one is Apollo, and the other is Phorbas, whom the Phlegyans have made king because lie is tall beyond all of them and the most savage of the race. Apollo is boxing with him for the freedom of the road. For since Phorbas seized control of the road which leads straight to Phocis and Delphi, no one any longer sacrifices at Pytho or conducts paeans in honour of the god, and the tripod's oracles and prophetic sayings and responses have wholly ceased. Phorbas separates himself from the rest of the Phlegyans when he makes his raids ; for this oak-tree, my boy, he lias taken as his home, and the Phlegyans visit him in these royal quarters in order, forsooth, to obtain justice. Catching those who journey toward the shrine, he sends the old men and children to the central camp of the Phlegyans for them to despoil and hold for ransom ; but as for the stronger, he strips for a contest with them and overcomes some in wrestling, outruns others, and defeats others in the pancratium and in throwing the discus ; then he cuts off their heads and suspends these on the oak, and beneath this defilement he spends bis life. The heads hang dank from the branches, and some you see are withered and others fresh, while others have shrunken to bare skulls; and they grin and seem to lament as the wind blows on them.
To Phorbas, as he exults over these "Olympian” victories, has come Apollo in the likeness of a youthful boxer. As for the aspect of the god, lie is represented as unshorn, my boy, and with his hair fastened up so that he may box with girt-up head ; rays of light rise from about his brow and his cheek
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θνμώ συ'γκεκραμβνον ή παρειά πεμπει, βοΧαι τε οφθαλμών εΰσκοποι και σννεξαίρουσαι ται? Κ» χερσιν αι δε ενήφταντο του? Ιμάντας ηπίους ή εΐ1 στέφανοί περί αύταϊς ήσαν. (4) ΤΙεπνκ-τευται δε αυτόν ήδη—το yap εμβεβΧηκος της δεξιάς ενερ^/ον ετι δηΧοΙ την χ^ΐρα καί ονπω καταΧυουσαν το σχήμα, ω ήρηκεν—6 ΦXεyύaς 1ϋ δε κεϊται ήδη, καί διτόσον μεν επεχει της yής ποιητής ερεϊ, κεχώρηκε δε εις κρόταφον αύτω το τραύμα καί τό αίμα ώσπερ εκ πηyής εκδί-δοται. ηεηραπται δε ώμος καί συώδης τό είδος, οίος σιτεϊσθαι μάΧΧον τους ξένους ή κτείνειν. 20 τό δε εξ ουρανού πυρ σκηπτός επί την δρύν φερεται συμφΧεξων τό δενδρον, ου μήν εξαι-ρήσων yε τήν επ' αν τω μνήμην' τό yap χωρίον, εν φ ταύτα, Δρυός, ω ιται, κεφαΧαι ετι.
κ ΑΤΑAS
(1) Και 'ΆτΧαντι ό 'ΠρακΧής ουδέ π ροστάξαντος Eύρυσθεως ήρισεν, ως τον ουρανόν οϊσων 25 μάΧΧον ή ό 'Άτλας- τον μεν yap συ^/κεκυφότα εώρα
1	ή added by Reiske and Hertlein ; el Jacobs : οι.
1 For the “ smile mingled with wrath v Benndorf compares the expression of Apollo Belvedere ; rays of light emanating from the forehead are seen on the head of Helios on later coins of Rhodes, e.g. Fig. :*1, Brit. Mus. Cat., Caria, PI. XL.
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emits a smile mingled with wrath;1 keen is the glance of his eyes as it follows his uplifted hands. And the leather thongs are wrapped about his hands,, which are more beautiful than if garlands adorned them. Already the god has overcome him in boxing— for the thrust of the right hand shows the hand still in action and not yet discontinuing the posture wherewith he lias laid him low— but the Phlegyan is already stretched on the ground,, and a poet will tell how much ground lie covers;2 the wound has been inflicted on his temple, and the blood gushes forth from it as from a fountain. He is depicted as savage, and of swinelike features—the kind that will feed upon strangers rather than simply kill them. Fire from heaven rushes down to smite the oak and set it afire, not, however, to obliterate all record of it; for the place where these events occurred, my boy. is still called “ Heads of Oak.”3
20.	ATLAS
With Atlas also did Heracles contend, and that too without a command from Eurystheus, claiming that he could sustain the heavens better than Atlas. For lie saw that Atlas was bowed over and crushed
2	Cf. II. 21, 406 f. “Thereupon she smote furious Ares on the neck, and loosed his limbs. Over seven roods he stretched in his fall.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
3	Cf. Hdt. 9. 39. “The pass over Cithaeron that leads to Plataea, which pass the Boeotians call the Three Heads, and the Athenians the Oaks’ Heads/’
Fig. 21.
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και πεπιεσ μόνον καί κείμενον ες^/όνυ θάτερον 1 καί μικρά καταΧειπόμενα αν τω τ ου εστάναι, αυτός δ’ αν καί μετεωρίσαι τον ουρανόν καί στήσαι άναθεμενος εις μακράν τού χρόνον, το μεν 8ή φίΧότιμον τούτο ούΒαμού εκφαίνει, φησι Βε 30 avvaXyelv τε 'ΧτΧαντι εφ’ οϊς μοχθεί καί μετα-σχείν αν τού άχθους αύτω. ό δ’ ουτω τι άσμένος 3 Κ. εϊΧηπται τού ΤΙρακΧεους, ως Ικετεύειν αυτόν τΧήναι ταύτα.
(2)	Γεγραπται 8ε ό μεν άπειρηκώς, ως ίΒρώτι σνμβάΧΧεσθαι, όττοσος απ' αυτού στάζει, ό βραχίονός τε ξυνείναι τρεμοντος, ό δε ερα τού άθΧου. ΒηΧοϊ 8ε τούτο ή τε ορμή τού ττροσώττου και τό ρόπαΧον καταβεβΧημενον καί αι χεΐρες άπαιτούσαι τον άθΧον. σκιάς 8ε τάς μεν τού ΊϊρακΧεους ούττω θαυμάζειν άξιον, ει ερρωνται2 10 —τα yap των κειμένων σχήματα και οι ορθοί μάΧα εύσκιοι, και τό άκριβούν ταύτα οΰττω σοφόν—αί 8ε τού 'ΆτΧαντος σκιαι σοφίας πρόσω- ούτωσΐ yap τού σννιζηκοτος σνμπιπ-τ ουσί τε άΧΧηΧαις και ούΒεν τ ιον εκκειμεν ων Ιδ ειτιθοΧούσιν, άΧΧά φως εpyάζovτaι περί τα
1 θάτερον Lobeck : trfpoy.
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by the weight and that lie was crouching on one knee alone and barely had strength left to stand, while as for himself, be averred that he could raise the heavens up and after setting; them aloft could hold them for a long time. Of course be does not reveal this ambition at all, but merely says that he is sorry for Atlas on account of his labour and would willingly share his burden with him. And Atlas has so gladly seized upon the offer of Heracles that lie implores him to venture the task.
Atlas is represented as exhausted., to judge by all the sweat that trickles from him and to infer from bis trembling arm. but Heracles earnestly desires the task. This is shown by the eager look on his face, the club thrown on the ground and the hands that beg for the task. There is no need to admire the shaded parts of Heracles’ body because they are vigorously drawn—for the attitudes of recumbent figures or persons standing erect are easily shaded, and their accurate reproduction is not at all a mark of skill—but the shadows on Atlas show a high degree of skill ; for the shadows on a crouching figure like his run into one another, and do not darken any of the projecting parts but they produce light on the parts that are hollow and 2
2 After fρρωνται the MSS. have του άθλου, το άθλον, and τον άθλον : Ivayser and .Jacobs delete.
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κοίΧά τε καί είσεχοντα' την ^/αστέρα καί ιτpovevevκότος τον 'ΆτΧαντος όράν τε υπάρχει καί άσθ μαινούσης ξυνιεναι. τά τε εν τω ούρανω, ον φερει, ηεηραπται μεν εν αίθερι, οποίος περί '.O αστέρας1 εστηκεν, εστι δε ξννεΐναι ταύρου τε, ος δη εν ούρανω ταύρος, άρκτων τε, οποία ι εκεί όρώνται. καί πνευμάτων τα μεν yεypaπτaι ξυν άΧΧηΧοις, τα δε εξ άΧΧ}}Χων, καί τοΐς μεν φιΧία προς άΧΧηΧα, τα δε σωζειν εοικε το εν τω 25 ούρανω νεΐκος.
(3)	Νυν μεν ονν άναθησεις ταύτα, ΊΙράκΧεις, μετ' ού ποΧύ δε ξυμβιώσεις αύτοΐς εν τω ούρανω πίνων καί περιβάΧΧων το της 'Ήβης είδος· άξη yap την νεωτάτην καί πρεσβυτάτην των θεών, 30 δι αύτην yap κάκεΐνοι νέοι.
κα ΑΝΤΑΙΟΣ
(1) Κόυι? οΐα εν πάΧαις εκείναις επί πηyη εΧαίου και δυοΐν άθΧηταίν ο μεν ξυνδεων το ούς,
1 αστέρας Ήηΐηη : αυτός.
1	The understanding of shadows in this passage shows acute observation. Xo shadow is unvarying solid dark (black), though the shadows on a figure standing or lying down are relatively simple. In the case of a crouching figure the shadows are very complex because of light reflected from the ground and from the figure itself; protruding parts catch more of this reileeted li<_'ht, but even the hollows get enough to make their form visible.
Philostratus doubtless gives the reader the results of art criticism current in his day, as interpreted by his own observation. The dilliculty with his statement is that lie makes the shadows the agent that fails to darken protruding parts, and that produces light on the hollows, whereas in 222
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retreating.1 The belly of Atlas, for instance, one can see although lie is bending forward, and one can perceive that he is panting. The bodies in the heavens which he carries are painted in the ether that surrounds the stars; one can recognize a bull, that is the Bull in the heavens, and bears, the kind that are seen there. Of the winds some are represented as facing in the same direction and others as facing in the opposite direction, and while some are friendly with each other others seem to keep up their strife in the heavens.
You will uphold these heavenly bodies for the present, Heracles; but before long you will live with them in the sky, drinking, and embracing the beautiful Hebe ;2 for you are to marry the youngest of the gods and the one most revered by them, since it is through her3 that they also are young.
21.	ANTAEUS
Fine sand, like that found in the famous wrestling places, hard by a fountain of oil,4 two athletes, one of whom is binding up his ears 5 and
fact these re3ults are due to the modification of the shadows by reflected light.
2	Cf. Od. 11, 602 f. “For he himself (Heracles) among the immortal gods takes his joy in the feast, and has to wife Hebe of the fair ankles.” Trans. Murray, L C.L. Cf. also Hom. Hymn 15, 7 f. 3 i.e. as the goddess of youth.
4	Olive oil was used by the Greeks before athletic contests, especially wrestling, to protect the perspiring skin from the sun ; it was also used before and after the bath. So much oil was needed that a tank for it was often provided.
5	Wrestlers, especially boys, sometimes wore a cap, αμφωτίι, to protect the ears (cf. {he red-figurecl kylix, Arch. Zeit. 1878, PI. XI and Schreiber, Kulturhist. Atlas, PI. XXIV. 8). Greek boxers protected their ears in this way, but in the games it was not customary for wrestlers.
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υ 8ε άττοΧύων Χεοντής τον ωμόν κοΧωνοί τε 374 Κ. εττικήΒειοι1 καί στήΧαί και κοϊΧα γράμματα— καί Αιβνη ταύτα και 'Ανταίος, ον Γ?; ανήκε σίνεσθαι τους ξένους Χηστρική οίμαι ιτάΧη. (2) ΆΘΧοΰντι 8ε αύτω ταυτα και θάτττοντι ους 5 άπώΧΧυε ττερ\ αυτήν, ως ορος, την τταΧαίστραν, άγει τον ' \ \ρακΧεα ή γραφή χρυσά ταυτι τα μήΧα ήρηκότα ή8η και κατά των ΕσπερίΒων αΒόμενον —ούκ εκείνας εΧεΐν θαύμα του 'ΜρακΧεους, ἀλλ’ ό Βρακών—και ούΒε ηονυ φασι κάμψας άττοΒνεται 10 7τ ρος τον Ανταίον εν τω τής όΒοιττορίας άσθματι τείνων τους όφθαΧμούς εις νουν τινα και οϊον Βιάσκεψιν τής ΎτάΧης εμβεβΧηκε τε ήνίαν τω θυμω μ ή εκφερειν αυτόν του Χο^ισμού. ίπτερ-φρονών 8ε ό 'Ανταίος εττήρται, Βυστήνων 8ε τε 15 7ταΐΒες ή1 2 τοιουτόν τι πτρος τον 'ΙΙρακΧεα εοικως Χεγειν καί ρωννύς αυτόν τή ύβρει.
(3) Ει ττάΧης τω 'ΗρακΧεϊ εμεΧεν, ούκ αΧΧως εττεφύκει ή ως ηεηραττται, ^ε^/ραττται 8ε ισχυρός σιος και τέχνης εμττΧεως Bi εύαρμοστίαν τού 20 σώματος, ει η 8' αν καί ττεΧωριος καί το ειΒος εν ύττερβοΧή άνθρώττου. εστιν αύτω καί άνθος αίματος και αι φΧεβες οϊον εν ώΒϊνι θυμού τινος νττοΒεΒυκότος αύτάς ετι. (4) Του 8ε 'Ανταίον, ώ τταΐ, ΒεΒιας οΊμαι· θηρίω γάρ3 τινι εοικεν
1	€πι«ήδ6ίοι Lindau: έπίτηΰΐίοι.
2	ή added bv Olcarius.
3	tiv after yap in F and I*, omitted by editors.
1	i.e. to kill the serpent, a terrible monster.
2	“To bend the knee in rest" is the Homeric phrase for
resting after labour, c.<j. II. 7, IIS.
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the other removing a lion’s skin from his shoulder, funeral mounds and monuments and incised letters— this is Libya, and Antaeus whom Earth bore to do mischief to strangers by practising, I fancy,, a piratical style of wrestling. To the giant who undertook these contests and buried those he slew in the wrestling ground itself*, as you see, the painting brings Heracles; he has already secured the golden apples here shown and has won renown for his exploit among the Hesperid Nymphs—to overcome them was not such an amazing feat for Heracles, but rather the serpent.1 Without even bending the knee, as the saving is,2 he strips to meet Antaeus, while yet breathing heavily from his journey ; his eyes are intent upon some purpose, as if in contemplation of the contest; and lie has put a curb upon his anger that it may not carry him beyond the bounds of prudence. But Antaeus, disdainful and puffed with pride, seems to say to Heracles, “ Ye children of wretched men/’ 3 or some such thing, confirming his own courage by his insolence.
If Heracles had been devoted to wrestling, his natural characteristics would not have been different from those represented in the painting; for he is represented as strong, and, in that his body is so symmetrically developed, as abundantly endowed with skill ; he might even be a giant and of a stature surpassing man’s. He is red-blooded, and his veins seem to be in travail as though some passion had stolen into them. As for Antaeus, I think you must be afraid of him, my boy ; for he resembles
3	The Homeric phrase used in addressing opponents contemptuously, cf. II. 21, 151, δυστήνων δέ τε 7ra?5es βμψ μένζι αντιόωσιν.
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25 oXlyov άπούέων ίσος είναι τω μήκει καί το εύρος, και 6 αύχήν επέζευκται τοι? ώμο/?, ων το ποΧύ eττι τον αυχένα ήκει, περιήκται he και ό βραχέων, οσα καί ωμοί, στέρνα και γαστήρ τ αυτί σφυρήλατα και το μή ορθον της κνήμης, άΧΧά άνεΧεύ-30 θέρον ισχυρόν μεν τον Ανταίον οιύε, ξυνΒεΰε-μένον μήν καί ούκ εΐσω τέχνης, ετι και μέΧας *Ανταίος κεχωρηκότος αύτω του ήΧίου ες βαφήν. ταυτι μεν άμφοΐν τα ες την ττάΧην.
(5)	'Ορας he αυτούς και τταΧαίοντας, μάΧΧον 3δ he πεπαΧαικότας, και τον 'ΠρακΧέα εν τω 375 Κ. κρατειν. καταπαΧαίει he αυτόν άνω τής γης, οτι ή Γῆ τω Άνταέω συνεττάΧαιε κυρτουμενη καί μετοχΧίζουσα αυτόν, οτε κέοιτο.1 άττορών ονν ό 'ΙΙρακΧής ο τι χρήσαιτο τη Γῆ συνείΧηφε δ τον "Ανταίον μέσον άνω κενεώνος, ένθα αι ττΧευραί, και κατά του μηρού ορθον2 άναθέ-μενος, ετ ι και τω χβΐρε ξυμβαΧών, τον ττήχυν Xayapa τε καί άσθμαινούση τή γαστρί ύποσχων εκθΧίβει το ττνεύμα και άττοσφάττει τον Ανταίον 10 όξείαις ταΐς πΧευραϊς έττιστραφείσαις εις το ήτταρ. όρας hέ που τον μεν οίμωζοντα και βΧέποντα ες τήν Γῆυ ovhev αύ τω επαρκούσαν, τον δ’ "H ρακΧέα ισχύοντα. και μεώιώντα τω εργω. (6) Τἡυ κορυφήν τού ορούς μή αργώ ς ιύης, ἀλλ* εκεί επ' Ιδ αυτής θεούς ύπονόει περιωπήν εχειν τού άφωνος' καί yap τοι χρυσούν yέypaπτaι νέφος, ύφ' ω
1	κίοιτο Kayser : κινοΐτο.
2	bp$bv Reiske and Kayser: opdls or opQus.
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some wild beast, being almost as broad as he is tall, and his neck is attached to the shoulders in such wise that most of the latter belongs to the neck, and the arm is as big around as are the shoulders. Yonder breast and belly that are “wrought with the hammer”1 and the fact that the lower leg is not straight but ungainly mark Antaeus as strong, indeed, but muscle-bound and lacking in skill. Furthermore, Antaeus is black, dyed by exposure to the sun. Such are the qualifications of the two for the wrestling-match.
You see them engaged in wrestling, or rather at the conclusion of their bout, and Heracles at the moment of victory. But he lays his opponent low at a distance above the earth,2 for Earth was helping Antaeus in the struggle by arching herself up and heaving him up to his feet again whenever he was thrust down. So Heracles, at a loss how to deal with Earth, has caught Antaeus by the middle just above the waist, where the ribs are, and set him upright on his thigh, still gripping bis arms about him ; then pressing his own fore-arm against the pit of Antaeus’ stomach, now flabby and panting, lie squeezes out his breath and slays him bv forcing the points of his ribs into his liver. Doubtless you see Antaeus groaning and looking to Earth, who does not help him, while Heracles is strong and smiles at his achievement. Do not look carelessly at the top of the mountain, but assume that gods have there a place from which to view the contest; for, observe, a golden cloud is painted, which serves,
1	i.e. of wrought metal (not cast), “as strong as iron”; quoted from Theocr. 22. 47.
2	The contradiction in terms is of course intentional.
Q 2
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οι μαι σκηνούσι, και ό 'Κρμής ούτοσι 7ταρά τ ον II ρακΧεα ηκει στεφάνωσών αυτόν, ότι αν τω καΧώς υποκρίνεται την πάιΧην.
κβ' HPAKAHS ΕΝ ΠΤΓΜΑΙΟΙΞ
20	(1) Ευ Αιβύη καθεύΒοντι τω 'ΗρακΧεϊ μετά
τον Ανταίον επιτίθενται οι Πυγμαῖοι τιμωρείν τω Άνταίω φάσκοντε?· άΒεΧφοι γάρ είναι του Ανταίου, γενναίοι τινες, οι)κ άθΧηταϊ μεν ούΒ' ίσοπαΧεΐς, γηγενείς Βε και άΧΧως ισχυροί, και 25 ανιόντων εκ της γής ύποκυμαίνει η ψάμμος, οίκουσι γάρ οι Ιΐυγμαΐοι την γην όσα μύρμηκες καί αγοράν εναποτίθενται,1 επισιτίζονται Βε ουκ άΧΧότρια, ἀλλ’ οικεία και αύτουργά’ καί γάρ σπείρουσι και θερίζουσι καί πυγμαίω ζευγει 30 εφεστάσι, Χεγονται Βε και πεΧεκει χρησασθαι ειτι τον άσταχυν ηγούμενοι αυτούς ΒενΒρα είναι. άΧΧα τού θράσους· επϊ τον *ΗρακΧεα ούτοι, και :ΐ~ύ Κ. άποκτειναι καθεύΒοντα· Βείσειαν δ’ αν ούΒ’ εγρηγορότα. (2) O Be εν ιιπαΧη τη ψάμμω καθεύΒει καμάτου αυτόν ύποΒεΒυκότος εν πάλη καί 7ταντι τω στερνω τό άσθμα εφεΧκεται χανΒόν 5 εμππτΧάιμενος τού ύπνου, αυτός τε ό "Ύπνος εφεστηκεν αύτω εν είΒει μέγα οι μαι ποιούμενος τό εαυτού επι τω τού ΜΙρακΧεους πτώματι. κεϊται και ό Ανταίος, άΧΧ’ η τέχνη τον μεν 'IIρακΧεα εμπνουν γράφει καί θερμόν, τον Βε Ανταίον 10 τεθνηκότα καί αύον καί καταΧείπει αυτόν τη
Ιπ’
1 8ο Keiske : άπ πίθέντα
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I fancy, as a canopy for them; and here comes Hermes to visit Heracles and crown him because he finds that Heracles plays his part so well in the wrestling-match.
22.	HERACLES AMONG THE PYGMIES
While Heracles is asleep in Libya after conquering Antaeus, the Pygmies set upon him with the avowed intention of avenging Antaeus ; for they claim to be brothers of Antaeus, high-spirited fellows, not athletes, indeed, nor his equals at wrestling, but earth-born and quite strong besides, and when they come up out of the earth the sand billows in \vaves. For the Pygmies dwell in the earth just, like ants and store their provisions underground, and the food they eat is not the property of others but their own and raised by themselves. For they sow and reap and ride on a cart drawn by pigmy horses, and it is said that they use an axe on stalks of grain, believing that these are trees. But all, their boldness ! Here they are advancing against Heracles and undertaking to kill him in his sleep ; though they would not fear him even if he were awake. Meanwhile he sleeps on the soft sand, since weariness has crept over him in wrestling ; and, filled with sleep, his mouth open, he draws full breaths deep in his chest, and Sleep himself stands over him in visible form, making much, I think, of his own part in the fall of Heracles. Antaeus also lies there, but whereas art paints Heracles as alive and warm, it represents Antaeus as dead and withered and abandons him to Earth.
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(3)	Ή στρατία δε οι \\υχμαίοι τον 'ΗρακΧεα περισχόντες μία μεν αΰτη φάΧαηξ την αριστεραν χεϊρα βάΧΧονσι, δύο δε οντοι λόχοι στρατεύουσιν 15 επί την δεξιάν ως μάΧΧον ερρωμενην, καί τω πόδε ποΧιορκονσι τοξόται και σφενδόνη των οχΧος εκπΧηττόμενοι την κνήμην 6ση· οι δε τή κεφαΧή προσμαχόμενοι τετακται μεν ενταύθα 6 βασιΧεύς καρτερωτάτου αύτοΐς τούτον δοκονντος, 20 επάχουσι δε και οϊον άκροπόΧει μηχανάς, πυρ ειτι τήν κόμην, επί τούς όφθαΧμούς δίκεΧΧαν, θύρας τινας1 επί ι ο στόμα καί ταύτας1 2 * τής ριΐ'ός οίμαι πνΧας, ως μ ή άναπνεύσαι2 ό ΉρακΧής, επειδάν ή κεφαΧη άΧω. (4) Ταυτι 25 δη 4 περί τον καθεύδοντα, ϊδον δε ως όρθούται καί ως επί τω κινδννω γέλα τούς τε ποΧεμίονς παν-σνδί συΧΧεξάμενος ες την Χεοντήν εντίθεται καί ο ι μαι τω Κύρυσθεΐ φερει.
κη HPAKAHS MAINOMENOS
(1) Χΐάχεσθε, ώ χενναΐοι, . . τον 'ΗρακΧεα :>ο καί πρόβατε. ἀλλ’ ούν 5 του Χοιποϋ γε παιδος άπόσχοιτο δυοΐν ήδη κειμενοιν και στοχαζο-μενης6 της χειράς, ως καΧον 'ΗρακΧεΐ. μέγα? μεν υμών ό άθΧος καί μείων ούδεν ών προ της
1	θύρας Sehenkl : θΰραι ; τινα? Capps : rivey.
2	τάυτας Capps : τοis.
;i αι anvcvaai Sehenkl: αναπνξύσοι and αναπνςύσρ.
4	δή Sehenkl :	or μ\ν.
5	ουν Reiske and others : ού.
fi στοχαζομύνης Morelli : σταζομΐνης or στοχαζομίνοιν.
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The army of the Pygmies envelops Heracles; while this one phalanx attacks his left hand, these other two companies march against his right hand as being stronger ; bowmen and a host of slingers lay siege to his feet, amazed at the size of his shin ; as for those λ\'1ιο advance against his head, the Pygmy king has assumed the command at this point, Avliich they think λνΐΐΐ offer the stoutest resistance, and they bring engines of ^war to bear against it as if it were a citadel—fire for his hair, mattocks for his eyes, doors of a sort for his mouth, and these, I fancy, are gates to fasten on his nose, so that Heracles may not breathe when his head has been captured. All these things are being done, to be sure, around the sleeping Heracles ; but lo ! he stands erect and laughs at the danger, and sweeping together the hostile forces he puts them in his lion’s skin, and I suppose he is carrying them to Eurystheus.
23.	THE MADNESS OF HERACLES1
Fight, brave youths, [surround]2 Heracles, and advance. But heaven grant that he spare the remaining boy, since two already lie dead and his hand is aiming the arrow with the true aim of a Heracles. Great is your task, no whit less great . than the contests in which he himself engaged
1	In early life Heracles by his prowess won the independence of Thebes from Orchomeuos, and received as a reward Megara, the daughter of Creon, as his wife. The end of this happy period in his life is attributed to the jealousy of Hera, who made him violently insane. In his raadness he slew his young children and his wife Megara.
2	There is no clue to the word lost here.
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377 Κ. μανίας αντος ηθΧησεν. άΧΧά Μισητέ μηδέν άπεστιν υμών 'Άpyoς βΧεπων καί τους Eύρυσ-θείδας άποκτείναι δοκών, iyco δἐ ηκουσα αυτού παρ Κύριπίδη καί άρμα ηγουμένου καί κέντρα 5 ες τούς ίππους φεροντος καί την Eύρυσθεως οικίαν άπειΧούντος εκπερσειν άπατηΧόν yap τ ι η μανία καί δεινόν εκ των παρόντων άyayεϊv εις τα μη παρόντα.
(2) Τούτοι? μῖν ούν άπάχρη ταύτα, σοι δε ώρα 10 yίvεσθaι της ypacjii'^. ό μεν θάλαμος, εή> ον ώρμηκε, Μεyάρav1 εχει καί τον παίδα ετι, κανά δε και γερνιβα και ούΧαί και σχιζαι καί κρατηρ, τα τού 'Ερκείου, ΧεΧάκτισται πάντα καί ό μεν ταύρος εστηκεν, ίερεία δε π ροσερριπται τω βωμω 15 βρέφη εύyεvή 1 2 άμα3 καί τη Χεοντη πατρός· βεβΧηται 4 δ’ ό μεν κατά τού Χαιμού καί δι άπα-Χί)ς yε της φάpυyyoς εκδεδράμηκεν ό 5 οίστός, ό δε εις αυτό διατεταται τό στερνόν καί oyKoi τού βεΧους μέσων διεκπεπαίκασι των σπον-20 δόλων, ως δήΧα εις πΧευράν ερριμμενου.6 αι παρειαί δε αυτών διάβροχοι, καί μη θαυμάσης, ει εδάκρυσαν τα πέρα τού δακρύσαί'7 παισί yap
1	Μtyapav Olearius : ptyaipau.
2 tvyevT) Roiske : ayevvi}.	3 αμα added by Capps.
4 βίβληται Valckenaer : προσβίβληται.
6	<5 added by Bennilorf : 6 larbs F.
6	ίρριμμίνου Limlail : ίρριμμ4νων.
7	rI he text is Rolule’s : ei δάκρυσαν τι π(ρ\ τον δακρνσαι·
παισί yap χρυσονν τb δάκρνον, καί μικρδν δ’ ιαωί καί μίγα.
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before his madness. But fear not at all ; he is gone from you, for his eyes are directed toward Argos, and he thinks he is slaying the children of Eurystheus;1 indeed., I heard him in the play of Euripides; he was driving a chariot and applying a goad to his steeds and threatening to destroy utterly the house of Eurystheus ; for madness is a deceptive thing and prone to draw one away from what is present to what is not present.
Enough for these youths ; but as for you, it is high time for you to occupy yourself with the painting. The chamber which was the object of his attack still holds Megara and the child ; sacrificial basket and lustral basin and barley-grains and firewood and mixing bow];, the utensils of Zeus Herkeios,1 2 all have been kicked aside, and the bull is standing there ; but there have been thrown on the altar, as victims, infants of noble birth, together with their father’s lion’s skin. One has been hit in the neck and the arrow has gone through the delicate throat, the second lies stretched out full upon his breast and barbs of the arrow have torn through the middle of the spine, the missile having evidently been shot into his side.3 Their cheeks 4 are drenched with tears, and you should not wonder that they wept beyond the due measure of tears; for tears flow
1	Much of this description seems to be drawn from the Heracles Furens of Euripides. Cf. 935 f.
“Suddenly with a maniac laugh he spake :
‘ Why, ere I slay Eurystheus . .γ’” Trans. Way, L.C. L.
2	The god of social institutions, and especially the family and the home.
3	i.e., the barb is seen projecting through the spine at an angle, showing that it entered at the side.
4	For the thought Gomperz compares Herodotus, 3. 14.
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εύρουν το ύάκρυον, καν μικρόν ύείσωσι καν μέγα. (3) Οίστρονντι ύε τω 'ΙΙρακΧεΐ ττερίκειται πας 6 25 των οίκε των ύήμος οϊον βουκοΧοι ταύρω ύβρί-ζοντι, δῆσαι τις ειτιβουΧεύων και κατασχεΐν τις aywva ττοιούμενος και κεκρα^ως ετερος, ό δ’ ηρτηται 1 τώυ χειρών, ό δε ύττοσκεΧίζει, οι δε ενάΧΧονται· τω δβ αίσθησις μεν αυτών ούύεμία, 30 αναρριιττεί δὲ τους ττροσιόντας καί συμττατεί, ποΧύ μεν τού άφρού ύιατττύων, μειύιών SI βΧοσυρον και ξένον καί τοΐς όφθαΧμοις άτενίζων εις αυτά, α Spa, την δε του βΧεμματος έννοιαν αττάηων εις α εξηττάτηται. (4) Βρυχάται ύε ή 35 φάρυ'γξ και ό αύχήν εμττίττΧαται και άνοιύούσιν αι 7τερ\ αυτόν φΧεβες, Si ών ες τα καίρια της S Κ. κεφαΧής αναρρει ττιισα χορηγία της νόσου. την Eρινύν δε, ή ταύτα ισχυσεν, εττϊ μεν σκηνής ειύες ττοΧΧάκις, ενταύθα ύε ούκ αν ίύοις' εις αυτόν yap εισωκίσατο τον Η ρακΧεα καί Sia τού 5 στέρνου χορεύει μεσω αύτω είσω σκιρτώσα καί τον Xoyισμov θοΧούσα. μέχρι τούτων ή γρα<τὴ, ττοιηται δε ττροστταροινούσι καί ξυνύούσι τον ΊΙρακΧεα και ταύτα τον IIρομηθεα φάσκοντές υττ’ αυτού ΧεΧύσθαι.
1	ήρτηται Reiske and Jacobs : ηττατat or ήρται libri.
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easily with children, whether what they fear be small or great. The frenzied Heracles is surrounded by the whole body of his servants, like a bull that is running riot, surrounded by herdsmen ; one tries to bind him, another is struggling to restrain him, another shouts loudly, one clings to his hands, one tries to trip him up, and others leap upon him. He^ however, has 110 consciousness of them, but he overthrows those who approach him and tramples on them, dribbling much foam from his mouth and smiling a grim and alien smile,1 and^ -while keeping his eyes intently fixed on Avhat he is doing, yet letting the thought behind his glance stray away to the fancies that deceive him. His throat bellows, his neck dilates^ and the veins about the neck swell, the veins through which all that feeds the disease flows up to the sovereign parts of the head.1 2 The Fury Λνΐιίοΐι has gained this mastery over him you have many times seen on the stage, but you cannot see her here ; for she has entered into Heracles himself and she dances through bis breast3 and leaps up inside him and muddles his mind. To this point the painting goes^ but poets go on to add humiliating details, and they even tell of the binding of Heracles, and that too though they say that Prometheus was freed from bonds by him.
1	Eur. Her. Fur. 934 f.
“While dripped the slaver down his bearded cheek, Suddenly with a maniac laugh. ...”
Trans. Way, L.C. L.
2	i.e. to the temples.
3	Eur. Her. Fur. 863 : op iyw στάδια δραμοΰμαι στέρνον els ‘HpanXeovs (from the speech of the Fury).
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κΒ' ΘΚΙΟΔΛΜΑΪ
10	(1 1 Ί ραχύς οντος καί νη Δι* εν τραχεία τί}
γῆ* 'Ρόδο? γάρ αί/τ/y ή νήσος, ή ς το τραχύτατον ΑίνΒιοι, γῆ σταφίδας μεν και σύκα αγαθή δούναι, αρόσαι Βε ούκ ευδαίμων και άμαξεύσαι άπορος. 6 Βε στρυφνός και εν ώμω τω γήρα· 15 γεωργός νοείσθω, (“)ειοΒάμαντα τον ΑίνΒιον ει που άκούσας Βχεις. άΧλά τού θράσους· οργίζεται τω '\\ρακ\εϊ («)ειοΒάμας, οτι άρούντι αύ τω επιστάς άποσφάττει τον ετερον των βοών καί σιτειται σφοδρά εθάς ω ν τον τ οιούτου σιτίου. 20(2) ΊΙρακΧεΐ γάρ που παρά ΠινΒάρω ενετυχες, οπότε εις την του Κορώνου στέγην άφικόμένος σιτειται βουν οΧον, ως μηΒε τα οστά περιττά ήγείσθαι, (~)ειοδάμαντι Βε περί βουΧυτον ειτι-φοιτήσας και πύρ κομισάμενος—αγαθοί Βε 25 εμπυρεύσασθαι και βόΧιτοι1—άπανθρακίζει τον βουν αποπειρώμενος των σαρκών, ει μαΧάττονται ήδη, καί μόνον ούχι εγκαΧών ως βραΒεΐ τω πυρί.
(3) Τά τής γραφής οία μηΒε το είδος παρεωρα-κεναι τής γής· οπού γάρ τι καί μικρόν εαντής 30 αρόσαι παραδεδωκεν ή γή, εοικεν, ει συνίημι,
1 βόλιτοι IJcnmlorf: οι λίθοι.
1 In the more usual form of the story Theiotlamus is king of tlu> Dryopes on the slopes of Parnassus ; in the service of Apollo, Heracles with Deianeira and the boy Hyllus enters the land of the Dryopians, asks Tlieiotlumas for food, ami, when refused, consumes entirely one of the yoke of oxen which tin; king is driving. Pliilostnitus follows the Rhodian form of the myth ; here Thciodainas is a peasant ploughing, on** of whose oxen Heracles consumes amid the curses of the pea.sailt. This story is used to explain the worship of
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24.	THEIODAMAS 1
This mail is rough and, by Zeus ! in a rough land ; for this island is Rhodes, the roughest part of which the Lindians inhabit, a land good for yielding grapes and figs but not favourable for ploughing and impossible to drive over. We are to conceive of the man as crabbed, a farm labourer of “premature old age”;2 he is Theiodamas the Lindian, if perchance you have heard of him. But what boldness ! Theiodamas is angry with Heracles because the latter, meeting him as he ploughed, slew one of the oxen and made a meal of it, being quite accustomed to such a meal. For no doubt you have read about Heracles in Pindar,3 of the time when lie came to the home of Coronus and ate a whole ox, not counting even the bones superfluous ; and dropping in to visit Theiodamas toward evening he fetched fire—and even dung4 is good fuel for a fire—and masting the ox he tries the flesh to see if it is already tender, and all but finds fault with the fire for being so slow.
The painting is so exact that it does not fail to show the very nature of the ground ; for where the ground presents even a little of its surface to the plough, it seems anything but poor, if I understand
Heracles, with sacrifice of an ox and curses, at the hot springs (Thermydrae) near the harbour of Linclus. Cf. Anth. Pal. 16. 10L
2	Cf. Oil. 15. 357 : (V ωμω γηραι.
3	The passage in Pindar is now lost; Coronus was king of the Lapiths, enemies of the Dorians, who were said to live near the pass of Tempe.
4	The use of dried dun ν in the East for fuel is very old ; cf. Livy 38. 18. 4.
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ovhe άπόρω. 6 he 'ΥΙρακΧής το μεν ερρω μόνον της Βιανοίας επί τον βουν εχει, τό Be ράθυμον αυτής ταΐς τον Θειοδάμαντος άραϊς ΒεΒωκεν, 379 Κ. οσον την παρειάν άνεΐσθαι, υ γεωργός he Χίθοις ειτί τον 'ΙΙρακΧεα. καί 6 τρόπος της στοΧής Φώριος, ανχμος τε τη κόμη καί περί τω μετωπω 7τινος καί επιγουνις καί βραχίων, οΐονς η 5 φιΧτάτη γη τούς εαντης άθΧητάς άποτεΧεΐ. (4) Τούτο του 'Hpa/cXeou? το εργον καί ό Θειοδάμα? οντος σεμνός παρά ΑινΒίοις, οθεν βονς μεν άρότης ΉρακΧεΐ θύεται, κατάρχονται he επαρώμενοι, όσα οϊμαι ό γεωργός τότε, χαίρει he ό 'ΗρακΧής 10 και ΑινΒίοις ΒίΒωσι καταρωμενοις τα αγαθά.
κε ΑΒΔΗΡΟΤ ΤΑΦΑΙ
(1) Μἡ τά? Ίππους, ω παΐ, τάς τον ΑιομήΒονς άθΧον1 ηγώμεθα τον 'IIρακΧεους, ας γε και ηρηκεν ηΒη καί σνντετριφε τω ροπάΧω—καί η μεν κεϊται αυτών, ή he άσπαίρει, την he άναπηΒάν 15 ερεις, η he πίπτει, βάρβαροι ταΐς χαίταις και ες όπΧην Χάσιοι καί αΧΧως θηρία' φάτναι he ως άνάπΧεω μεΧων άνθρωπείων καί οστών είσιν, οΐς 1 Bentulorf conjectures μικρόν after αθλον. 1 2
1	Perhaps a reference to Sparta.
2	The story of Abderus was told to explain the founding of the city of Abdera on the south coast of Thrace and the institution of the Abderite games. The death of Abderus is attributed to the mares of Diomedes, and it is Heracles’ desire to pay special honour to his young friend which led him to found a city and to establish games which were called by his name.
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the picture. Heracles is keeping his thoughts intently on the ox_, and pays but scant attention to the curses of Theiodamas, only enough to relax his face into a smile_, while the countryman makes after him with stones. The mode of the man’s garments is Dorian ; his hair is squalid and there is grime on his forehead ; while his thigh and his arm are such as the most beloved land 1 grants to its athletes. Such is the deed of Heracles; and this Theiodamas is revered among the Lindians ; wherefore they sacrifice a plough-ox to Heracles, and they begin the rites with all the curses which I suppose the countryman then uttered, and Heracles rejoices and gives good things to the Lindians in return for their imprecations.
25.	THE BURIAL OF ABDERUS2
Let us not consider the mares of Diomedes to have been a task3 for Heracles, my boy, since he lias already overcome them and crushed them with his club —one of them lies on the ground, another is gasping for breath, a third, you will say, is leaping up, another is falling down ; their manes are unkempt, they are shaggy down to their hoofs, and in every way they resemble wild beasts ; their stalls are tainted with flesh and bones of the
3	The slaying of Diomedes and the capture of his man-eating mares was one of the twelve labours of Heracles; but we are here asked to regard the second episode of it as harder than the first, since the killing of the mares has proved too easy to have been a “labour/’ Benndorf’s conjecture (see crit. note), “a slight task,” seems unnecessary.
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ei\' την ίπποτροφίαν ταύτην ό ±ιομΐ]8ης ἐχ/ῶμ σατο, αυτό? re ό ίπποτρόφος καί1 ι'^ριώτερος 18εΐν ή αι ίπποι, προς αις πεπτωκεν—άΧΧα 20 τουτονί τον άθΧον χαΧεπώτερον χρη Βοκεΐν 'Έρωτός τε προς ποΧΧοΐς επιτάττοντος αυτόν2 τω 'ΝρακΧεΐ μόχθου τε επ' αν τω3 ον μικροί) οντος, τον yap 8η 'ΆβΒηρον ό 'ΗρακΧής ημί-βρωτον φερει άποσπάσας των ϊππων, εόαίσαντο 2.3 8ε αυτόν ιιπαΧον ετι καί προ Ίφιτου νεον, τουτι 8ε εστι καί τοΐς Χειψάνοις συμβαΧεσθαΐ’ καΧα yap 8η ετι εν τη Χεοντη κεΐται. (2) Τά μεν 8η 8άκρυα rei επ' αύτοις καί ει δ?; τι περι-επτύξατο αυτών και όΧοφυρόμενος είπε και τό 30 βαρύ του προσώπου τό επι πενθεί 8ε8όσθω καί αλΧω εραστή’ άΧΧω4 εχετω τι καί η στήΧη :jmj Κ, γῷας· εφεστηκυια καΧού 5 σήματι' ό 8' ουχ οπερ οί ποΧΧοϊ 7τόλιν τε τω Άβ8ί}ρω άνίστ ησιν, η ν απ' αυτου καΧούμεν, και ciyiov τω Άβόηρω κείσεται, ι^ωνιεΐται 8' επ' αν τω πυyμηv καί ϋ πα^/κράτιον καί πάΧην καί τα ενα^/ώνια πάντα πΧην ίππων.
1	κι 1 Jacobs : ως.
2	αθτόν Keiske and Heine: αύτψ.
3	α'ηψ Jacobs, aorbv.
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men whom Diomedes used as food for his horses, and the breeder of the mares himself is even more savage of aspect than the mares near whom he has fallen—but you must regard this present labour as the more difficult, since Eros’1 enjoins it upon Heracles in addition to many others, and since the hardship laid upon him was no slight matter. For Heracles is bearing the half-eaten body of Abderus, which he has snatched from the mares; and they devoured him while yet a tender youth and younger than Iphitus, to judge from the portions that are left; for, still beautiful, they are lying on the lion’s skin. The tears he shed over them, the embraces lie may have given them, the laments he uttered, the burden of grief on his countenance—let such marks of sorrow be assigned to another lover; for another likewise let the monument placed upon the fair beloved’s 2 tomb carry some tribute of honour;3 but, not content with the honours paid by most lovers, Heracles erects for Abdevus a city, which we call by his name,4 5 and games also will be instituted for him, and in his honour contests will be celebrated, boxing and the pancratium and wrestling and all the other contests except horse-racing.
1	While other labours were assigned to Heracles by Eurystheus, the present “labour” is difficult only because of Heracles’ great love for Abderus.
2	καλός is here used for the youth who is beloved, as, for instance, on Attic pottery vases.
3	i.e. the inscription reciting the exploits of the departed.
4	i.e. Abtlera, a city on the south coast of Thrace.
4	αλλφ Benndorf: άλλο.
5	καλόν Lindau : καλψ.
R
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/ι.-' ΞΕΝΙΑ
(1) Ο μεν εν τω οίκίσκω λayωός δικτύου θήραμα, κάθηται Be επί των σκελών ύποκινών τούς προσθίους και ύπε^/είρων το ούς, άλλα και 10 βλέπει παντϊ τω βλέμματι, βούλεται Be και κατόπιν υράν Bi υποψίαν και το αει πτήσσειν, υ Β έκκρεμάμενος της αύου Βρυος άνερρω^ώς τε την γαστέρα και Βία τοΐν ποΒοϊν εκΒεΒυκώς ωκύτητα κατηγορεί τού κυνυς, ος υπό τής Βρυος Ιδ κάθηται Βιαναπαύων εαυτόν καί Βηλών μόνος ηρηκέναι. τάς πλησίον τού λαγώ νήττας, αριθμεί Βέ αύτάς, Βέκα, και τούς οσαιπερ αι νήτται χήνας ου Βει βλιμάζειν' άποτέτιλται yap αυτών το περί τα στέρνα παν εκεί τοΐς πλωτοϊς ορνισι 20 πλεονεκτούσης τής πιμελής. (2) Ει Βέ ζυμίτας άρτους άyaπaς ή όκταβλώμους, εκείνοι πλησίον εν βαθεί τω κάνω. καί ει μεν οψου τι χρήζεις, αυτούς εχεις—τού τε yap μαράθου μετέχουσι καί τού σέλινου καί ετι τής μήκωνος, ήπερ ἐστιν 2δ ήδυσμα τού ύπνου—ει Βε Βευτέρας1 τραπέζης έρας, τουτι ες οψοποιούς άναβάλλου, σύ Βέ σιτού τα άπυρα. (3) Τί ούν ου τάς Βρυπεπείς
1	Seurepas iulileil by Jacobs.
1	“For when the Greeks became more luxurious...they began to provide dining rooms, chambers, and stores of provisions foi’ their guests from abroad, anil on the first day they would invite them to dinner, sending them on the next chickens, eggs, vegetables, fruits, and other country produce. This is why artists called pictures representing tilings sent tu guests ‘xenia’.” Vitruvius, VI. 7, 4, Trans. Morgan. The account begins with a description of the painting, then
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26.	XEN IA1
This hare in his cage is the prey of the net, and he sits on his haunches moving his forelegs a little and slowly lifting his ears, but he also keeps looking with all his eyes and tries to see behind him as well, so suspicious is he and always cowering with fear; the second hare that hangs on the withered oak tree/* his belly laid wide open and his skin stripped off over the hind feet, bears witness to the swiftness of the dog which sits beneath the tree, resting and showing that lie alone has caught the prey. As for the ducks near the hare (count them, ten), and the geese of the same number as the ducks,, it is not necessary to test them by pinching them, for their breasts^ where the fat gathers in abundance on water-birds, have been plucked all over. If you care for raised bread or "eight-piece loaves/’3 they are here near by in the deep basket. And if you want any relish, you have the loaves themselves— for they have been seasoned with fennel and parsley and also with poppy-seed, the spice that brings sleep —but if you desire a second course, put that off till you have cooks, and partake of the food that needs no fire. Why, then, do you not take the ripe fruit,
it passes over into an address to the owner of the farm in which the painting itself is the speaker, and only in the last sentence does the writer speak in his own name. Cf. supra, p. 123.
2	In early Greek art it was customary to represent trees without leaves.
3	Quoted from Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 442, “a loaf of four quarters and eight slices for his dinner.” In Hesiod the loaf is marked with two intersecting lines which divide it into four quarters ; the scholiast explains the word here quoted as “giving eight mouthfuls,” but Philostratus uses it as in contrast to leavened bread.
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αρπάζεις, ων ἐφ’ ετέρου κάνου σωρός οντος ; ούκ οίσθ' οτι μικρόν ύστερον ούκέθ' όμοίαις εντεύξρ 30 ταύταις, άλλα γυμναίς ήΒΐ] τής Βράσου ; καί μηΒέ τ μαδημάτων ύπερίΒρς, ει τί σοι μεσπίλου μέλει και Λῶ? βαλάνων, ας τρέφει λειότατον φυτον εν όζει τω ελύτρω καί άτυπω λεπειν.1 si Κ. έρρέτω καί το μέλι 1 2 παρούσης παλάθης ταυτησί, καλουμένης καί ο τι3 civ εϊποις' ούτως ί)Βύ 7τέμμα. περιαμπίσγει Βέ αυτήν φύλλα οικεία παρέχοντα ττ} παλάιθρ τήν ώραν. δ (4) Oιμαι τήν γραφήν άποφέρειν τα ξένια ταυτί τω του αγρού Βεσπότρ, ο Βέ λούεται τὐχα \\ραμνείους ή (~)ασίους βλέπων ενον τής γλυκείας τρύγος επί τῆ τραπέζρ πιείν, ως εις άστυ κατιων οζοι στεμφύλου και άπραγμοσύνης καί κατά των 10 άστυτρίβων έρεύγοιτο.
κζ' ΑΘΗΝΑΝ ΓΟΝΑ Ι
(1) Οί μεν εκπληττόμενοι θεοί καί θεαί, προ-ειρημένον αύτοΐς μηΒέ Νυμφας απείναι τού ουρανού, παρείναι Βέ αύτοΐς ποταμοΐς, ων γίνονται,
1	λί7Γ€»ν Schenkland and Benmlorf: ehetv or lielv libri.
2	After Μίλι the MSS. give της των Ισχάδων συνθήκης, which Jacobs deletes as a gloss on παλάθης, Hesychius giving •d'i a definition of παλάθη: ή των σύκων θ'σις.
3	H τι Jacobs : eire
1	A popular term for sweet chestnuts.
2	The hypothetical speaker uses the term palathe for the confection as though he were liol «jiiite sure of it>3 being the
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of which there is a pile here in the other basket ? Do you not know that in a little while you will no longer find it so fresh, but already the dew will be gone from it ? And do not overlook the dessert, if you care at all for medlar fruit and Zeus’ acorns,1 which the smoothest of trees bears in a prickly husk that is horrid to peel off'. Away with even the honey, since we have here this palathe,2 or whatever you like to call it, so sweet a dainty it is ! And it is wrapped in its own leaves, which lend beauty 3 to the palathe.
I think the painting offers these gifts of hospitality to the master of the farm, and he is taking a bath, having perhaps the look in his eyes of Pramnian or Thasian wines, although he might, if he would, drink the sweet new wine at the table here, and then on his return to the city might smell of pressed grapes and of leisure4 and might belch in the faces of the city-dwellers.
27.	THE BIRTH OF ATHENA
These wonder-struck beings are gods and goddesses, for the decree has gone forth that not even the Nymphs may leave the heavens, but that they, as well as the rivers from which they are sprung,5
right word. Its meaning is given by Hesychius as “a la}’er of figs set close together.”
3	i.e., attractiveness and freshness.
4	For similar expressions cf. Aristoph. Nub. 50,1008.
5	11. 20. 7 f. To the council summoned by Zeus “there was no river that came not, save only Oceanns,nor any nymph of all that haunt the fair copses, the springs that feed the rivers, and the grassy meadows.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
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φρίττουσι Βε την ’Αθήναν άρτι της του Διος 15 κεφαλής εν οπλοις έκρα^βΐσαν 'Ηφαίστου μη-χαναϊς, ως φησι ό1 ττελεκυς. (2) Ύήν Βε ύλην τῆ? πανοπλίας ούκ αν συμβάλοι τις■ οσα yap τής ϊριΒος χρώματα παραλλαττούσης εις άλλοτε άλλο φως, τοσαύτα καί των όπλων. καί ο 20 Γ/ Ηφαιστος άπορεΐν εοικεν, οτ ω ποτε την θεόν πpoσayάyητaι’ ττροανάλωται yap αν τω το Βελεαρ υπό τού τα όπλα συνεκφύναί οι. 6 Βε 7*εύς ασθμαίνει συν ήΒοντ), καθάττερ οι μεyav ειτι μεy(ΐλω καρπω Βιαπονήσαντες άθλον, και 25 την 7ταΐΒα εξιστορεί φρονών τω τόκω, και ούΒε τής "Πρας τι Βεινον ενταύθα, γὰρνὶε Βέ, ως αν ει και αυτής ἐγβυετο.
(3) Και θύουσιν ήΒη τή 'Αθήνα Βήμοι Βύο εττϊ Βυοΐν άκροττολεων, ’Αθηναίοι καί 'Ρόδιοι, yy και 30 θαλάττη, ... 2 καί άνθρωττοι yηyεvεϊς, οι μεν άττυρα ιερά καί ατελή, 6 Βε ’Αθήνησι Βτ)μος 7τύρ εκεϊ και κνίσαν 3 ιερών, ό καπνός Be οΐον εύώΒης ykypaiTTai και μετά τής κνίσης άναρ-ρεων. οθεν ως παρά σοφωτερους άφίκετο ή 3S2K, θεός και θύσαντας ευ· 'Ροδιοί? Βε λύεται
1	φησι ό added after Jacobs (who puts φησι after π*λ(κύς.)
2	An adjective describing the Rhodians seems to have fallen out; Jacobs and ISeheiikl suggest θαλλαττογίre?s. But the lacuna may be more extensive.
3	κνίσαν Capps, κνίσα Reiske ami Heyiic: κνίσσαι.
1 The account given lias many reminiscences of Pindar, ΟΙ. 7. E.g. 38: “Heaven and Mother Kaith trembled before hrτ " ; .ΊΓ): “ What time by the cunning craft of Hephaestus, at the stroke of the brazen hatchet, Athena leapt forth from the crest of her father’s head”; 48: “Thus it was with
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must be at hand : and they shudder1 at the sight of Athena, who at this moment has just burst forth fully armed from the head of Zeus, through the devices of Hephaestus, as the axe tells us. As for the materia] of her panoply, no one could guess it ; for as many as are the colours of the rainbow, which changes its light now to one hue and now to another, so many are the colours of her armour. Hephaestus seems at a loss to know by what gift lie may gain the favour of the goddess; for his lure2 is spent in advance because her armour Avas bom with her. Zeus breathes deeply with delight, like men who have undergone a great contest for a great prize^ and he looks searching]}' at his daughter, feeling pride in his offspring ; nor yet is there even on Hera’s face any trace of indignation ; nay, she rejoices, as though Athena were her daughter also.
Two peoples are already sacrificing to Athena on the acropolis of two cities, the Athenians and the Rhodians,, one on the land and one on the sea, [seaborn] and earth-born men ; the former offer fireless sacrifices that are incomplete, but the people of Athens offer fire, as you see yonder, and the savour of burnt flesh. The smoke is represented as fragrant and as rising Avitli the savour of the offerings. Accordingly the goddess has come to the Athenians as to men of superior wisdom λ\1ιο make excellent sacrifices. For the Rhodians, however, as we are tolc^ gold flowed down from heaven and filled their
fireless sacrifices that, on the citadel, they laid out the sacred precinct ” ; 49 f. : “ He (Zeus) caused a yellow cloud to draw nigh to them and rained on them abundant gold/’ Trans. Santtrs, L.C.L.
2	As when, for instance, he made a gift of golden armour to Thetis for Achilles.
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χρυσός εξ ουρανού ρεύσαι και Βιαπλησαι σφών τ ας οικίας και τούς στενωπούς* νεφέλην εις αυτούς ρηξαντος τον Λιός, ότι κάκεΐνοι της 5 *Αθήνας ξυνήκαν. (4) Έφεστηκε τη άκροπολει και 6 8αίμων ό ΙΙλοΰτος, ηεηραπται 8ε πτηνος μεν ώ? εκ νεφών, χρυσούς 8ε αιτο της ύλης, εν η εφάνη. ηεηραπται και βλεπων εκ πρόνοιας yap αύτοΐς άφικετο.
κη' ΙΣΤΟ]
10	(1) Έπει τον της IIηνελόπης ιστόν α8εις εντε-
τυχηκώς dyadη ypaφη καί 8οκεΐ σοι πάντα ιστού εχειν, στήμοσί τε ίκανώς εντεταται και άνθεα κείται υπό των μίτων καί μόνοι' οὐχ ύπoφΘεyyετaι ή κερκϊς αυτί] τε ή Πηνελόπη 15 κλαίει Βα.κρύοις, οΐς την χιόνα τήκει 'Όμηρος, καί αναλύει α Βιύφηνεν. όρα και την αράχνην ύφαίνονσαν εκ ^/ειτόνων, ει μη παρυφαίνει και την Μηνελόπην και τούς ^ηρας ετι, ων τα νπερλεπτα και μόλις ορατά. (2) Οικίας μεν 1 2 3
1	i.e. wealth.
2	Plutus is usually conceived of as blind.
3	Although Kayser suggests that the description of <a painting representing Penelope’s loom once preceded this Description *28 and lias been lost, Schenkl regards this introductory paragraph as merely a rhetorical device of the sophist. The writer assumes that “ the boy ” has spoken of a painting near by of Penelope’s loom, and uses this device to enrich his description of the present painting.
Kenndorf calls attention to representations of Penelope's loom in Mon. Inst. IX. 42, and Kroeliner, Collection Jiravteghem, 1*1. 45 ; also to a painting of spiders’ webs, Helbii;, Campon. IVandmal. IM. 09.
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houses and their narrow streets,, when Zeus caused a cloud to break over them, because they also gave heed to Athena. The divinity Plutus 1 also stands on their acropolis, and he is represented as a winged being who has descended from the clouds^ and as golden because of the substance in which lie has been made manifest. Moreover, he is painted as having his sight; i 2 for of set purpose he has come to them.
28.	LOOMS3
Since you sing the praises of Penelope’s loom, having found an excellent painting of it, and you think the loom complete in all its parts—and it is stretched tight with the warp, and lint gathers under the threads, and the shuttle all but sings, while Penelope herself sheds tears so hot that Homer4 melts the snow with them, and she unravels what she has woven, look also at the spider weaving in a picture near by, and see if it does not excel in weaving both Penelope and the Seres 5 too, though the web these people make is exceedingly fine and scarce])7 visible.6 Now this doorway belongs to a
i Ocl. 19. 204f. What Homer really says is, “Her tears
flowed and her face melted as the snow melts on the lofty
mountains . . . and as it melts the streams of the rivers
flow full: so her fair cheeks melted as she wept.” Trans. Murray.
5	The people of the country of silk {serials), somewhere in eastern Asia.
6	Cf. the description of the spider's web in Od. 8. 284 :
“When the snare was fashioned for Ares, many of the bonds were hung from above, from the roof beams, fine as spiders’ webs, so that no one even of the blessed gods could see them.” Trans. Murray.
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20 ούκ ευ ττραττούσης ττροττύΧαια ταύτα' φήσεις αυτήν χηρεύειν δεσττοτών, αύΧή δε έρημος εΐσω τταραφαινεται, και ουδέ οι κίονες αυτήν ετι ερείδουσιν ύττο τού συνιζάνειν και καταρρεϊν, άΧΧ' εστιν οίκητος άράχναις μόναις' φιΧεϊ γάρ 25 το ζωον εν ησυχία διαττΧεκειν. 6ρα και τα μηρύματα’ τούτο άνατττύουσαι το νήμα καθ-ιάσιν εις τοΰδαφος—δεικνύει δε αύτάς 6 ζωγράφος κατιούσας δι αυτού καί άναρριχωμενας άερσι-ττοτήτους κατά τον Ησίοδον καί μεΧετώσας 30 ττετεσθαι—καί οικίας δε ττροσυφαίνουσι ται? γωνίαις τάς μεν εύρείας, τάς δε κοίΧας· τούτων αι μεν εύρεϊαι χρησταί θερίζειν, ας1 δε κοίΧας 33 ύφαίνουσιν, αγαθόν τούτο χειμώνος. (3) Καλἀ 383 Κ. μεν ούν κα'ι ταύτα τού ζωγράφου' το γάρ ούτω γΧίσχρως αράχνην τε αυτήν διαττονήσαι καί στίζαι κατά την φύσιν καί το εριον αυτής ύπομόχθηρον γράψαι καί το2 άγριον αγαθού 5 δημιουργού καί δεινού την άΧήθειαν. 6 δ’ ήμϊν καί τα λεπτά διύφηνεν. ιδού' τετράγωνος μεν αύτη μήρινθος ττεριβεβΧηται ταϊς γωνίαις οιον 7τεισμα τού ιστού, ττεριήττται δε ττ} μηρινθία Χετττος ιστός ττοΧΧους άττοτετορνευμενος τους 1 hs Brunn : ras.	2 τb added by Jacobs.
1	One looks through the doorway into a court surrounded by columns ; the wooden columns have given way, the flat roof lias fallen in, and the room is occupied only by spiders.
2	Quoted from lies. Op. ct Dies, 777.
3	One must assume one of the three alternatives : (1) that Philostratus did not observe accurately, for spiders do not make their webs in squares, or (2j that rerpaywvos should be amended, e.g. to Sume such word as τετραπλάσιοί (“ woven of four strands,” cf. Bougot, ρ 552), or (3) that it should be interpreted as “four-angled,” not with the usual meaning 250
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house by no means prosperous1; you will say it has been abandoned by its master, and the court within seems deserted, nor do the columns still support its roof, for they have settled and collapsed ; nay, it is inhabited b)r spiders only, for this creature loves to weave its web in quiet. Look at the threads also ; for as the spiders spew out their yam they let it down to the pavement—and the painter shows them descending on it and scrambling up and “soaring aloft/’ as Hesiod says,2 and trying to fly—and in the angles they weave their nests, some spread out flat, some hollow ; the flat ones are good to summer in, and the hollow sort they weave is useful in winter.
Now the painter has been successful in these respects also : that he has wrought the spider itself in so painstaking a fashion, has marked its spots with fidelity to nature and has painted its repulsive fuzzy surface and its savage nature—all this is the mark of a good craftsman and one skilled in depicting the truth. And he has also woven these delicate webs for us. For look ! here is a cord forming a square 3 that lias been thrown about the corners to be as it were a cable to hold the web, and to this cord is attached a delicate web of many
“square.-’ I11 the latter case the web in the corners would take the usual form. Bougot (p. 486) quotes Blanchard, Metamorphoses dcs Insectes, p. 684, M ho describes the web of the large Epeira as having clearly “ a cable to hold the web.” Cf. Fig. ‘24, which is drawn to represent a web of the Epeira type, i.e., hung from “cables,” the encircling lines in a spiral, and the whole “ four-angled.”
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10 κνκΧονς, βροχοι 8ε εκτενείς από τού πρώτον κνκΧου μέχρι τον σμικροτάτον ΒιαπΧεκονται 8ta-Χείποντες απ' 1 άΧΧήΧων όσον οι κύκΧοι. αι δε εριθοι Bi αν των βαΒίζουσι τ είνουσαι τούς κε-χαΧασμένους των μίτων. (4) Άλλα καί μισθόν 15 άρνυνται του ύφαίνειν καί σιτούνται τας μνίας, ειτειΒάν τοι? ίστοις εμητΧακώσιν. ο θ εν ούΒε την Θήραν αυτών ιταρήΧθεν 6 ζωγράφος' ή μεν yap εχεται τού ποΒός, ή 8ε άκρου τού πτερού, ή 8ε εσθίεται της κεφαΧής, άσπαίρουσι 8ε πειρώμεναι 20 Βιαφυγεΐν, όμως ου ταράττουσιν ούΒε 8ιαΧύουσι τον ιστόν.
κθ' ΑΝΤΙΓΟΝΗ
(Ι) Του? μιν άμφι Ύυδεα και Καπανεα και ει 8ή τις 'ΙππομεΒων και ΙΙαρθενοπαΐος ενταύθα ’Αθηναίοι θάψονσιν αγώνα άραμενοι τον υπέρ 25 των σωμάτων, ΠοΧννείκην 8ε τον ΟίΒίποΒος Αντιγόνη ή ά8εΧφή θάπτει νύκτωρ εκφοιτήσασα τού τείχους καίτοι κεκηρυγμενον επ' αύτω μή θάπτειν αυτόν μηΒε ενούν τή γῆ, ήν εΒουΧούτο.
(2)	Τὺ μεν 8ή εν τω πεΒίω νεκροί επί νεκροίς 30 καί 'ίπποι, ως επεσον. καί τα όπΧα, ω? άπερρυη των άνΒρών, Χνθρου τε οντοσί πΐ)Χος, ω φασι τήν Ίύνυώ χαίρει ν, υπό 8ε τω τ είχε ι τα μεν των 3*3 Κ. αΧΧων Χοχαγών σώματα, μεγάλοι τε ει σι και ύπερβεβΧηκότες ανθρώπων, Καπαυεῖς δἐ γίγαντι εϊκασται’ π ρος γάρ τω μεγεθει βεβΧητ αι υπο
1	απ' added by Bentley.
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concentric circles, and tight lines, making meshes, running from the outside circle to the smallest one, are interwoven at intervals corresponding to the distance between the circles. And the weavers travel across them, drawing tight such of the threads as have become loose. But they win a reward for their weaving and feed on the flies whenever any become enmeshed in the webs. Hence the painter has not omitted their prey either ; for one fly is caught by the feet, another by the tip of its wing, the head of another is being eaten, and they squirm in their effort to eseape, yet they do not disarrange or break the web.
29.	ANTIGONE
Tydeus and Capaneus and their comrades, and any Hippomedon or Parthenopaeus that may be here, will be buried by the Athenians, when they take up the war to recover their bodies; but Poly-neices the son of Oedipus is being buried by his sister Antigone, who steals outside the walls at night, though proclamation has been made that no one shall bury him or commit him to the earth lie had tried to enslave. And so we see in the plain corpses upon corpses, and horses lying as they fell, and the arms ot‘ the warriors as they slipped from their hands, and this mire of gore in which they say Enyo1 delights; while beneath the wall are the bodies of the other captains—they are tall and beyond the normal height of men—and also Capaneus, who is like a giant; for not only is lie of huge stature, but also lie has been smitten by the thunder-1 Goddess of war. the companion of Ares.
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του Αιός και ετι τνφεται.1 τον ΪΙοΑυνείκην Βε 5 ή 'Αντιγόνη μεγαν και κατ εκείνους οντα καί άνήρηται τον νεκρόν και θάψει προς τω τον ΈτεοκΑεους σήματι ΒιαΑΑάττειν ηγούμενη τους άΒεΑφούς, ως Αοιπόν ὅπ.1 2 (3) Τί φήσομεν, ω παΐ, την σοφίαν τῆ? γραφής ; σεΑήνη μεν γάρ 10 7τροσβάΑΑει φως ονπω πιστόν όφθαΑμοΐς, μεστή Βε εκπΑήξεως ή κόρη θρηνεϊν ωρμηκε περι-βάιΑΑουσα τον άΒεΑφόν ερρωμενοις τοι? ητήγεσι, κρατεί Βε όμως τον θρήνου ΒεΒοικνιά που τα των φνΑάκων ωτα, περιαθρειν τε βουΑομενη πάντα 15 τά 7τεριξ όμως ες τον άΒεΑφόν βΑεπει τό γόνυ ες γην κάμτττουσα.
(4)	Τό Βε τής ροιάς ερνος αυτοφυές, ω παΐ, Αεγεται γάρ Βή κηπεύσαι αυτό Έριννας επ\ τω τάφω, καν του καρπού σπάσης, αίμα εκΒίΒοται 20 νυν ετι. θαύμα καί τό πυρ τό επι τοΐς ενα-γίσμασιν' ου γάρ ξυμβάΑΑει εαυτω ούΒε ξυγκε-ράννυσι την φΑόγα, τό εντεύθεν Βε άΑΑην και άΑΑην τρέπεται και τό άμικτον ΒηΑοΐ τού τάφον.
Α' ΕΤΑΔΝΗ
25	(1) Ή πυρά και τά ες αυτήν εσφαγμενα καί ό
υποκείμενος επι τή πυρά μείζων ή ανθρώπου
1	(τι τυψίται Wesseling ami Reiske: (πιτύψίται.
2	(τι Salmasius : (στι.
1	As were the < Slants in their battle with the Gods, of. supra, Description 17, p. 199 and note 1. For the fate of Capaneus cf. p. 2.">7.
2	Benndorf calls attention to the relief in the Villa Pamfili (Robert, Sarkophay reliefs, II. p. 193, PI. 60), where Antigone 254
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bolt of Zeus 1 and is still smouldering. As for the body of Polyneices, tall like his associates, Antigone has lifted it up 2 and will bury it by the tomb of Eteocles, thinking to reconcile her brothers in the only manner that is still possible. What shall we say, my boy, of the merits of the picture ? Well, the moon sheds a light that the eyes cannot quite trust, and the maiden, overcome with fear, is on the point of uttering a cry of lamentation as she throws her strong arms about her brother, but nevertheless she masters the cry because, no doubt, she fears the ears of the guards, and though she wants to keep watch in every direction, yet her gaze rests upon her brother as she kneels on the ground.
This shoot of a mulberry, my boy, has sprung up of itself, for the Erinnyes,3 it is said, caused it to grow on the tomb; and if you pluck its fruit, blood spurts out even to this day. Wonderful also is the fire that has been kindled for the funeral sacrifices ; for it does not come together or join its flames into one, but from this point on4 it turns in different directions, thus indicating the implacable hatred that continues even in the tomb.
30.	EVADNE 5
The pyre and the victims sacrificed upon it and the corpse^ laid on the pyre, which seems too large
is carrying the body of Polyneices ; and to Helbig's discussion of night-scenes {Camp. Wandmal. p. 363 f,).
3	i.e., the avenging Furies.
4	The speaker apparently points to the place where the flame begins as a solid mass, before it spreads out in divergent directions.
5	Compare the story of the death of Evaclne, Euripides, Suppl. 990 f.
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Βόξαι νεκρός η ηυνη τε ή σφοΒρόν οΰτω πήΒημα ες τ ο 7τυρ αϊρουσα επι τ οιοϊσΒε, ω παΐ, ηε^ραιτταν τον Καπανέα οι προσήκοντες θάιπτουσιν εν τω 30 'Άργει, απίθανε δε άρα εν Θήβαι ς υπό του Αιος επιβεβηκως ήΒη τ ου τείχους, ποιητών yiip που ήκουσας, ως κομπάσας τι ες τον Αία κεραυνω εβλήθη καί πριν ες την y?/v πεσεϊν άπεθανεν, υτε Si/ και οι λοχαγοί οι Χοιπο'ι υπό ττ/ Καδμεία 35 επεσον.
(2)	Χικησάντων ’Αθηναίων ταφήναι σφίίς πρό-:Ι85 Κ. κειται 6 Καπανευς τα μεν άΧΧα εχων ώσπερ Υυδεύς καί 'ΧππομεΒων και οι Χοιποί, τουτι δε υπέρ πάντας Xoχayoύς τε και βασιΧεας· ΕύάΒνη yap ή yovi] άποθανεϊν επ' αύτω ωρμηκεν ούτε 5 ξίφος τι επί την Βερην εΧκουσα ούτε βρόχου τινός εαυτήν άπαρτωσα, οία ήσπάσαντο yυvaΐκες επ' άνΒράσιν, άΧΧ' ες αυτό τό πυρ 'ίεται οΰπω τον άνΒρα εχειν ί^ούμενον,1 ει μή καί αυτήν εχοι. τό μεν Si/ εντάφιον τω Καπανεϊ τοιοϋτον, 10 ή Βε γυνή καθάπερ οι ες τα ίερεΐα2 στεφάνους τε και χρυσόν εξασκοΰντες, ως φαιΒρά θύοιτο καί ες χάιριν τοΐς θεοις, ούτως εαυτήν στείΧασα καί ούΒε εΧεεινόν βΧεπουσα ιτηΒα ες τό πυρ
1	So F and the first hand in l’L, η-γουμέν-η the other MSS. (“she ... in the belief that she does not yet possess her husband unless he likewise possesses her ”). Some editors would emend to yield the meaning, “thinking that her husband had not yet received clue honours (πάντα ίχ*ιν Hey no, τὰ πρόσφορα *χαν Selienkl) unless . .
2	The MSS. read Upa, which all editors have corrected.
1 1 ‘hilostratus apparently follows a different version of the story from that of Euripides, for in the latter the burial
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for that of a man, and the woman -who takes so mighty a leap into the flames, make up a picture, my boy, to be interpreted as follows. Capaneus is being buried in Argos1 by his kinsmen, having been slain at Thebes by Zeus, as 3Ὁ11 recall, when he’had already mounted the walls. Doubtless you have heard the poets 2 tell how, when he uttered a boast against Zeus, he was struck by a thunderbolt and died before he readied the ground, at the time when the rest of the captains fell beneath the Cadmeia.3
Now when the Athenians have secured by their victory the burial of the dead, the body of Capaneus is laid out with the same honours as those of Tydeus and Hippomedon and the rest, but in this one point lie was honoured above all the captains and kings : his wife, Evadne, lias determined to die for love of him, not by drawing a knife against her throat nor by hanging herself from a noose, modes of death often chosen by women in honour of their husbands, but she throws herself into the fire itself, which cannot believe it possesses the husband unless it has the wife as well.4 Such is the funeral-offering made to Capaneus; and his wife, like those who deck their victims with wreaths and gold 5 that these may go to the sacrifice resplendent and pleasing to the gods, thus adorning herself and with no piteous look,
is conducted by the Athenians, whereas here Capaneus is being buried by his kinsmen in Argos.
2	e.g. Aeschylus, Sept, in Theb. 423 f. ; Sophocles, Antip. 127 f. ; Euripides, Phoen. 117— f.
3	The citadel of Thebes.
4	But see the critical note.
5	Probably the reference is to gold-leaf used to cover the horns of the victim, a practice often mentioned by Homer.
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καΧούσα οίμαι τ ον άνΒρα' καί yap βοώση εοικεν. 15 Βοκεΐ 5’ αν μοι καί την κεφαΧην ύποσχεΐν τω σκήπτω υπέρ τοι) Καπανεως. (3) Οι Be 'Έρωτες εαυτών ποιούμενοι ταύτα την πυράν αιτο των ΧαμπαΒίων άπτουσι και το πυρ ου φασι χραίνειν, άΧΧ' ηΒίονί τε καί καθαρωτερω χρήσεσ-20 θαι θάψαντες αύτω τούς καΧώς χρησαμενους τω εράν.
λα ΘΕΜΙΣΤΟΚΛΗΣ
(1) ' ΙύΧΧη ν εν βάρβαροις, άνηρ εν ούκ άνΒρά-σιν άτε1 άποΧωΧόσι και τρυφώσιν, άττικώς εχων μάΧα τού τρίβωνος, ayopevei σοφον οιμαί τι 25 μεταποιών αυτούς καί μεθιστάς τού θρύπτεσθαι. ΛΙ ήΒοι ταύτα καί ΒαβυΧων μέση καί το σημείον το βασίΧειον ό χρυσούς επι τί]ς πεΧτης αετός και 6 βασιΧεύς επι χρυσού θρόνου στικτός olov ταώς. ούκ άξιοι επαινεΐσθαι 6 ζωypάφoς, ει τιάραν καΧως 30 μεμίμηται καί καΧάσιριν η κάνΒυν η θηρίων τερατώΒεις μορφής, οια ποικίΧΧουσι βάρβαροι,
1 are added by Schenk 1. 1 2
1	i.e., the tire of their torches which association with death will in this instance not pollute, but render more pure.
2	Ostracized from Athens in 472 h.c., Themistocles went first to Argos, then to Corcyra and Epirus and Ionia. When
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leaps into the flames, calling her husband, I am sure ; for she looks as if she were calling out. And it seems to me that she would even submit her head to the thunderbolt for the sake of Capaneus. But the Cupids, making this task their own, kindle the pyre with their torches and claim that they do not defile their fire, but tliat they will find it sweeter and more pure,1 when they have used it in the burial of those who have dealt so well with love.
31.	THEMISTOCLES2
A Greek among barbarians, a true man among those who are not men, inasmuch as they are ruined and dissolute, surely an Athenian to judge by his coarse cloak, he addresses some wise discourse to them, I think, trying to change their ways and make them give up their luxury. Here are Medes and the centre of Babylon, and the royal device—the golden eagle on the shield,3—and the king on a golden throne richly spangled like a peacock. The painter does not ask to be praised for bis fine representation of tiara and tasselled cloak (kalasiris) or sleeved jacket (kandijs) or of the monstrous shapes of animals with which barbarian garments are era-
Artaxerxes came to the throne in Persia, Themistocles went up to Susa and won favour with the new king; he was assigned the government of the district of Magnesia, where he died.
3	Xenophon, Anab. 1. 10. 12, uses these same terms in describing the standard of Cyrus the Younger. “They did see, they said, the royal standard, a kind of golden eagle on a shield, raised aloft upon a pole.” Trans. Brownson,
s 2
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uXX' ειταινείσθω μεν επί τω χρυσώ <γράφων 3Μ) Κ. αυτοί' εύήτριον καί σωζοντα, ο ηνά^κασται, και νη Δία επι τω των ευνούχων εϊδει- καί ή αύΧή χρυσή έστω—δοκεΐγαρ μή ^γεΓγραφθαι' yεypaπτaι yap οια ωκοδομήσθαι-—Χιβανωτού τε και σμύρνης 5 αίσθανόμεθα—τ ας yap των αέρων εΧευθερίας ου τω παραφθείρουσιν οι βάρβαροι—καί δορυφόρος αΧΧος αΧΧω διaXeyεσθω περί τού" ΚΧΧηνος εκπΧηττόμενοι αυτόν κατά δη τινα σύνεσιν μεyάXωv αυτού εpyωv. (2) θεμιστοκΧεα yap 10 οίμαι τον τού ΝεοκΧεονς Άθήνηθεν ες Βαβυλώνα ήκειν μετά τήν ^.αΧαμΐνα τήν θείαν άπορούντα, οποί σωθήσεται ποτε τῆ? Έλλαδο?, καί δια-Χ^εσθαι βασιΧεΐ περί ών στρατι^ούντος αυτού ό Ζ,ερξης ωνητο. εκπΧήττει δε αυτόν ούδεν των 15 Μηδικών, άΧΧά τεθάρσηκεν οϊον καθεστώς επι τού Χίθου’ και ή φωνή ούκ από τού ημεδαπού τρόπον* μηδίζων ό ΘεμιστοκΧής’ εξεπόνησε yap εκεί τούτο, ει δ1 απιστείς, ορα τούς ακούοντας, ως τό 1 εύξύνετον επισημαινουσι τοι? ομμασιν, 20 ορα καί τον θεμιστοκΧεα τήν μεν τού προσώπου στάσιν παραπΧήσιον τοΐς Xeyovai, πεπΧανη-μενον δε τήν των όφθαΧμών έννοιαν υπό τού λἐγεἱζ', ως μετεμαθεν.
1 τι) added by Kayser.
1 On the dress of Cyrus the (Jreat, see Xenophon, Cyr. S. 3. 13: “Next after these Cyrus himself upon a chariot appeared in the gates wearing his tiara upright, a purple tunic shot with white (no one but the king may wear such an one), trousers of scarlet dye about his legs and a mantle {kundys) all of purple. He had also a tillet about his tiara, a»<l lii-s kinsmen also had the same mark of distinction, and 200
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broidered;1 but he should be praised for the gold which lie has painted as threads skilfully interwoven in the cloth and preserving the design to which it has been constrained, and, by Zeus,, for the faces of the eunuchs. The palace court must also be of gold—indeed, it seems not to be a painting at all; for it is so painted as to seem to be a real building— we catch the fragrance of both frankincense and myrrh—for the barbarians use these to pollute the freedom of the air; and let us infer that one spearman is talking to another about the Greek, marvelling at him from a vague kncnvledge of his great achievements. For I think that Themistocles the son of Xeocles has come from Athens to Babylon after the immortal victory at Salamis because he is at a loss to know where in Greece he would be safe, and that he is conversing with the king about the services which he rendered to Xerxes while in command of the Greek forces. He is not perturbed at all b}r his Median surroundings, but is as bold as though he stood on the Athenian bema; and this language lie speaks is not ours, but Themistocles is using the Median tongue, wliicli he took the pains to acquire there.2 If you doubt this, look at liis hearers, Ιιολν their eyes indicate that they understand him easily, and look also at Themistocles, the posture of whose head is like that of one speaking, but note that there is hesitancy in the thoughtful expression of the eyes, due to his speaking a new language recently learned.
they retain it even now. His hands he kept outside his sleeves.” Trans. Miller, L.C.L.
2 Cf. Plutarch, Them, 126D, την Πορσι'δα γλώτταν άπο-χρώντως Ζκμαθων €νζτυγχαν€ βασιλεΐ δι* αύτου.
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λβ' ΠΑΛΑΙΣΤΡΑ
(1) Ό μεν χ^ρος Αρκαδία, το κάΧΧιστον 25 'Αρκαδίας καί ω μάλιστα ό Ζευς Xaipei— ’Ολυμπίαν αυτό όνομάζομεν—άθΧον δε οΰπω πάΧης ουδέ του παλαίειν ερως, ά\\’ εσται. Παλαίστρα yap η Έρμου ηβησασα νυν εν Αρκαδία πάΧην εΰρηκε, καί ή γῆ χαίρει πως 30 τω ευρηματι, επειδή σίδηρος μεν ποΧεμιστήριος ενσπονδος άποκείσεται τοΐς άνθρώποις, στάδια δε ήδίω στρατοπέδων δόξει καί ά^/ωνιοΰνται 3S7 Εν. yvpvoi. (2) Τά μεν δη παΧαίσματα παιδία. ταυτ\ yap ιιyεpωχa σκιρτά περί την ΥίαΧαίστραν άΧΧο επ' άΧΧω ες αυτήν λυγίζουτα, εϊη δ' αν yηyεvη' φησι yap υπ' ανδρείας η κόρη μητ αν 5 yy^aaOai τω εκουσα μητ αν τεκεϊν. διαπεφυκε δε απ' άΧΧήΧων τα παΧαίσ ματα'1 κράτιστον yap το ξυνημμενον τη πυ^/μη.2
(3)	Τό δε είδος της ΠαΧαίστρας, ει μεν εφηβω είκιίζοιτο, κόρη εστ αι, ει δε ει ς κόρην Χαμβά-
1	Schenkl and Benndorf think that something has been lost from the text after παλαίσματα—an enumeration of the kinds of wrestling ending with the pancratium, a combination of wrestling and boxing (Plato, Hep. i. 338r'.
2	irvypfi Kayser : παλ?;.
1 l’ulops, near whose tomb the Olympic games were celebrated, seems to have been originally a deity of the pre-J)oiian population of Arcadia and Pisa ; in the earliest form of the legend he was the son of Hermes, the autochtlionic 202
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32.	PALAESTRA
The place is Arcadia,1 the most beautiful part of Arcadia and that in which Zeus takes most delight —we call it Olympia—and as yet there is no prize for wrestling nor even any love of wrestling, but there will be. For Palaestra, the daughter of Hermes, who has just come to womanhood in Arcadia, has discovered the art, and the earth seems to rejoice at the discovery, since iron as an instrument of war will be laid aside by men during the truce, and the stadium will seem to them more delightful than armed camps, and with naked bodies they will contend with each other. The kinds of wrestling are represented as children. For they leap sportively around Palaestra, bending towards her in one wrestler’s posture after another; and they may be sprung from the earth, for the maiden shows by her manly aspect that she would neither marry any man willingly nor bear children. The kinds of wrestling differ from one another;2 indeed, the best is the one combined with boxing.3
The figure of Palaestra/ if it be compared with a boy, will be that of a girl ; but if it be taken for a
god of Arcadia. In locating Olympia in Arcadia rather than Elis, Philostratus follows the pre-Dorian story of the origin of the Olympic games.
2	See critical note.
3	The reference seems to be to the pancratium ; see critical note.
4	Frohner [Gaz. arch. XIV, 1SS9, p. 56) published a Roman terracotta vase with medallions, in which are depicted Schoeneus, Atalanta with an apple, the victorious Hippo-niedon carrying a palm branch, and Palaestra, a seated young woman nude to the waist and carrying a palm branch (Fig, 25, p. 265).
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10 νοιτο, έφηβος δόξει. κόμη τε yap οση μηδ’ άναπΧεκεσθαι ομμα τε άμφοτερω τω ήθει καί όφρυς ο'ία καί ερώντων υπεροράν καί ίταΧαιόν-τωυ’ φησϊ yap προς αμφω τα έθνη ερρωσθαι μαζών τε ούδ' αν παΧαίοντα θ^εϊν τινα, τοσούτον 15 αυτή περιεϊναι τής τέχνης. καί αυτοί δε οι μαζοί μικρά της ορμής παραφαίνουσιν ώσπερ εν μειρακίω ίιπαΧω, θήΧυ τε επαινεί ούδεν, ο θ εν ουδέ ΧευκώΧενος θεΧει είναι, ούδε τάς Δρυάδας επαινεϊν εοικεν, οτ ι Χενκαίνουσιν εαυτας εν ταις 20 σκιαϊς, άΧΧα τον ν Ηλιου ατε κοίΧην ’Αρκαδίαν οικοΰσα αιτεί χρώμα, ο V olov άνθος τι ἐπάγει αυτή καί φοινίττει την κόρην μέτρια τή ειΧη.1
(4)	Καθήσθαι δε, ω πται, την κόρην πάνσοφόν τι του ζω^/ράφου' πΧεϊσται yap τοι? καθημενοις αι 2Γ) σ κι αι καί τό καθήσθαι αυτή2 ίκανως εύσχημον, πράττει δε τούτο και ό θαΧΧός τής εΧαίας εν γυμυω τω κόΧπω. άσπάζεται δε που τό φυτον τούτο ή Παλαίστρα, επειδή πάΧη τε άρι^ει καί χαίρουσιν αύτω πάνυ άνθρωποι.
1	βϊλy Hennga and Reiske : tty.
2	αυτί) Kayser: αυτής ΟΓ αυτοΐς.
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1	Cf. ρ. 263, note 4.
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girl, it will seem to be a boy. For her hair is too short even to be twisted into a knot; the eye might be that of either sex ; and the brow indicates disdain for both lovers and wrestlers ; for she claims that she is able to resist both the one and the other, and that not even in a wrestling bout could anyone touch her breasts, so much does she excel in the art. And the breasts themselves, as in a boy of tender years, show but slight signs of beginning fullness. She cares for nothing feminine ; hence she does not even wish to have white arms, and apparently even disapproves of the Dryads because they stay in the shade to keep their skin fair ; nay, as one who lives in the vales of Arcadia, she begs Helius for colour, and he brings it to her like a flower and reddens the girl with moderate beat. It shows the skill of the painter, my bov, that the maiden is sitting, for there are most shadows on seated figures, and the seated position is distinctly becoming to her ; the branch of olive on her bare bosom is also becoming to her. Palaestra apparently delights in this tree, since its oil is useful in wrestling and men find great pleasure in it.
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λγ ΔΩΛΩΝΙ1
30	(1) II μεν χρυσί) πεΧεια ετ επί της δρυος εν
Xoyiow ή σοφή καί χρησμοί, ους εκ Διος άνα-φθί^εται, κείται δ’ οντος 6 πεΧεκυς, ον μεθήκεν 3SS Κ. Έλλό? ό δρυτόμος, άφ' ου κατο, Δωδώνην ο/Έλλοι, στέμματα δ’ άνηπται τής δρνδς, επειδή καθάπερ 6 Πτᾶοῖ τρίττους χρησμούς εκφερει. φοίτα, δ’ 6 μεν ερεσθαι τί αυτήν, ό δε θύσαι, καί χορος 5 οντοσΐ εκ Οηβών ττεριεστάσί την δρύν οίκειού-μενοι την σοφίαν του δένδρου, οϊμαι δε καί την χρυσήν ορνιν εκεί τταΧευθήναί. (2) ΟΙ δ’ νποφή-ται του Διάς, ους άνιπτόποδάς τε κα\ χαμαιεύνας εηνω "Ομηρος, αυτοσχέδιοί τινες είσι καί ούπω 10 κατεσκευασ μενοι τον β ιον, φασϊ δε μΐ]δ’ αν κατα-σκευάσασθαι' τον yap Δία χαίρειν σφίσιν, επειδή άσπάζονται το αύτόθεν. ιερείς yap ουτοι, καί 6 μεν του ερεψαι κύριος, 6 δε του κατεύξασθαι, τον1 δ’ ες 2 ποπανα χρη πράττειν, Ιδ τον δε ες ούΧας και κανά, ό δε θύει τι, ό δ’ ου παρήσει ετερω δείραι το ίερεΐον. ενταύθα δε ίερειαι Δωδωνίδες εν στρνφνω τε καί ίερω τω 1 τον Reiske and Kayscr : τ ψ.	2 δ’ is Schenkl: δ«.
1	Dodona was the seat of the oracle of Zeus, reputed to be the oldest oracle in (ϊ recce (cf. Iliad 10. 23.3); it was situated in Epirus near the modern Janina. Hesiod places it in Hellopia (Cat. of Women and Eoiae, 97) : “A rich land on the border of which is built a city, Dodona ; and Zeus loved it and (appointed) it to be his oracle, reverenced by men. . . . And they (the doves) lived in the hollow of an oak (φηγοί)).’' Trans. Kvclyn-White, L.C.L. Herodotus (II, 50) speaks of the holy doves who first called attention to its mantie power. 'Flic oracles were answers to questions, in the form of a 266
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33.	DO DON Α1
Here is the golden dove still on the oak, wise in her sayings ; here are oracles which are utterances of Zeus ; here lies the axe abandoned by the tree-cutter Hellus, from whom are descended the Helloi of Dodona; and fillets are attached to the oak, for like the Pythian tripod it utters oracles. One comes to ask it a question and another to sacrifice* while yonder band from Thebes stands about the oak, claiming as their own the wisdom of the tree ; and I think the golden bird has been caught there 2 by decoy. The interpreters of Zeus, whom Homer knew as men with unwashen feet that couch on the ground/’3 are a folk that live from hand to mouth and have as yet acquired no substance, and they assert that they will never do so, since they think they enjoy the favour of Zeus because they are content with a picked-up livelihood. For these are priests ; and one is charged with hanging the garlands, one \vitli uttering the prayers, a third must attend to the sacrificial cakes, and another to the barley-grains and the basket, another makes a sacrifice, and another will permit no one else to flay the victim. And here are Dodonaean priestesses of
rustling of the oak's branches. (Cf. supra, Description 15, p. 187.) A spring at its foot inspired those who drank of it. The priests, called by Homer “ Selloi” (here Helloi;, found favour by depending wholly on Zeus for their food ; the fact that they slept on the ground suggests contact with the god in sleep (incubatio) as a means of learning the divine will.
2	This would naturally mean in Thebes. The allusion is uncertain. Benndorf thought that the reference was to Egypt, where, according to Aelian, De Xat. An. 6. 3.3, birds are brought down from the sky by a kind of magic.
3	Quoted from Iliad 1G. 235.
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εϊδετ εοίκασι yap θυμιαμάτων τε άναπνεΐν και σπονδών. (3) Καί το χωρίον δε αυτό θυώδες, ω 20 7ται, ηεηραπται και όμφής μεστόν, χαΧκή τε ’ίίγω εν αύτω τετίμηται, η ν οϊμαι όρας επι-βάΧΧουσαν την χ^ΐρα τω στόματι, επειδή χαΧκεΐον άνεκειτο τω Δα κατά Δωδώνην ηχουν ες 7τοΧύ τής ημέρας καί, μόχρι Χάβοιτό τις αυτού, 25 μ ή σιωπών.
χδ' η ρ αι
(1) Τό μεν επί ταις ”Ωραις είναι τάς τού ουρανού 7τύΧας Όμήρω άφώμεν είδεναι καί εχειν—βίκος yap που αυτόν ξυ^μ/ενεσθαι ταΐς 'Ώραις, ότε τον αιθέρα δΧαχε—τουτί δε το σπουδαζόμενον υπό .'Κ) τής ypaφής καί άνθρώπω ξυμβαΧεΐν ραδιον· αι yap δή *Ωραι αύτοϊς εϊδεσιν ες την yήv άφικό-μεναι ξυνάπτουσαι τάς χείρας ενιαυτόν οίμαι .389 Κ. εΧιττουσι καί ή yή σοφή ουσα εύφορεΐ αύταΐς τά ενιαυτού πάντα. (2) “Μἡ πατείτε την υάκινθον ή τά ρόδα ” ούκ ερώ προς τάς ήρινάς· υπό yάp τού πατείσθαι ήδίω φαίνεται καί αυτών τι τών 5 'Ωρών ήδιον πνεΐ.1 καί “ μή εμβαίνετε άπαΧαΐς τ αΐς άρούραις” ούκ ερώ προς τάς χειμερίους σφών τό yάp πατείσθαι αύτάς υπό τών Ωρών ποιήσει άσταχυν. αι ξανθαί δε αύται βαίνουσιν
1 Many attempts have been made to emend ηδιον πν*?: ρη Δ Γ άναπνε Γ Jacobs, ιη Δία πιΉ Westermann (“‘exhale, by Zeus, a fragrance of the Horae themselves 1 2
1	The Seasons.
2	<'f. I Had, 5. 74i) : ‘‘The gates of Heaven which the Horae had in their keeping, to whom are entrusted great 268
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stiff and solemn appearance, who seem to breathe out the odour of incense and libations. The very place^ my boy^ is painted as fragrant with incense and replete with the divine voice ; and in it honour is paid to a bronze Echo, whom I think you see placing her hand upon her lips, since a bronze vessel has been dedicated to Zeus at Dodona, that resounds most of the day and is not silent till someone takes hold of it.
34.	HORAE
That the gates of heaven are in charge of the Horae 1 we may leave to the special knowledge and prerogative of Homer,2 for very likely be became an intimate of the Horae when he inherited the skies ; but the subject that is here treated in the painting is easy for a man3 to understand. For the Horae, coming to earth in their own proper forms, with clasped hands are dancing the year through its course^ I think, and the Earth in her wisdom brings forth for them all the fruits of the year. fi Tread not on the hyacinth or the rose ” I shall not say to the Horae of the spring-time ; for when trodden on they seem sweeter and exhale a sweeter fragrance than the Horae themselves. Walk not on the ploughed fields when soft ” I shall not say to the Horae of the winter-time ; for if they are trodden on by the Horae they will produce the ear of grain. And the golden-haired Horae yonder are walking on
heaven and Olympus, whether to throw open the great cloud or shut it to.” Trans. Murray.
3	It is implied both here and in the phrase “inherited the skies ” that Homer became a god after his death ; and works of ancient art depict his apotheosis.
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έπ'ι της τών άσταχύων κόμης, ου μην ως κΧάσαι 10 η κάμψαί, α λλ’ είσίν ου τω τι έΧαφραί, ως μΐ]δέ επημύειν το Χήιον.1 χαρίεν υμών, ώ άμπεΧοι, το Χαβέσθαι των όπωρινών εθέΧειν έράτε yap που των 'ίΐρών, οτι υμάς εργάζονται καΧάς και ηδυοίνους.
] Γ» (ο) Τ αυτί μεν ουν οΐον ηεωρηίαι της γραφής, αύταϊ δ’ αι *ί1ραι μά\α ηδεΐαι καί δαιμόνιου τέχνης, οΐον μεν yap αυτών το αδειν, οϊα δέ ή δίνη του κύκΧου και τδ κατόπιν ημΐν μηδεμιάς φαίνεσθαι υπό του πάσας οΐον έρχεσθαι, 20 βραχέων δέ άνω καί έΧευθερία αφέτου κόμης καί παρειά θέρμη υπο του δρόμου καί οι όφθαΧμοΙ συ^/χορεύοντες. τ άιχα τι καί μυθoXoyήσaι συ^/χωρουσιν υπέρ του ζωypάιφoυ‘ δοκεΐ yάp μοι χορευούσαις ταΐς "Πραις έντυχών σεισθηναι υπ’ 2Γ) αυτών εις την τέχνην, ίσως αίνιττομένων τών θεών, οτι χρη συν ώρα, ypάφειv.
1 rb Κ·ηαν Schenkl : τψ ηλίψ or τψ λ·η'ψ. 1 2 3
1	Cf. Iliad, 20. ‘227 : “ Would course over the topmost ears of ripened coin and break them not” (said of the mares of Kriehthonius). Trans. Murray.
2	The word is taken from Homer, Iliad, 2. 14S.
3	The interpretation of Benndoi f, who compares supra p.
4K, and p. 311, 23. The painting furnishes the writer with fruits to gather as the fields yield a harvest to the fanner.
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the spikes of the ears, but not so as to break or bend them;1 nay, they are so light that they do not even sway the stalks. It is charming of you, O grape-vines, that ye try to lay hold of the Horae of the autumn-tide ; for you doubtless love the Horae because they make you fair and wine-sweet.2
Now these are our harvestings^3 so to speak, from the painting; but as for the Horae themselves, they are very charming and of marvellous art. How they sing, and bow they whirl in the dance ! Note too the fact that the back of none of them is turned to us, because they all seem to come towards us ; and note the raised arm, the freedom of flying hair, the cheek warm from the running, and the eyes that join in the dance. Perhaps they permit us to weave a tale about the painter; for it seems to me that lie, falling in with the Horae as they danced, was caught up by them into their dance, the goddesses perhaps thus intimating that grace (hard) must attend his painting.4
4	According to Benndorf, whose interpretation is here followed, σ^ισθηναι (for 4ι/σ€ισθηναι) seems to mean that one of the surrounding spectators has been caught up by the dancers and made to share their dance. Benndorf interprets in this way a relief found on the Athenian Acropolis (published by Lechat, Bull. corr. hell. xiii. PI. XIV, p. 467 f.), where Hermes with a flute is leading the dance of three Charites, the third of whom is initiating a small figure, i.e. not a divine being but a man, into their dance. Lechat calls attention to the essential likeness of Charites, Horae, and Nymphs, but names these figures Charites because the latter were worshipped in mysteries “in front of the entrance to the Acropolis ” (Paus. 9. 35. 3).
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THE YOUNGER
IMAGINES
WITH AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY ARTHUR FAIRBANKS
INTRODUCTION
PHILOSTRATUS THE YOUNGER
In his preface to this, the second, series of Imagines the younger Philostratus states his intention to “ vie with earlier writers ” in his description of paintings. Specifically lie is following in the steps of his grandfather, the author of the earlier series of Imagines, though we find nothing like slavish imitation of that work. His high regard for the older Philostratus is stated in the eulogy of his preface ; it is indicated by the frequent use of phrases borrowed from his predecessor, intentionally or unintentionally; and it is clearly shown by his choice of subjects. While he also frequently quotes from classic authors, the phrases taken from the older Philostratus number rather more than phrases or quotations from all other authors put together. As to his choice of subjects, ten of his seventeen descriptions deal with themes suggested by his predecessor.
Philostratus tiie Younger
3. Hunters resting,
δ. Heracles in swaddling clothes.
6.	Music of Orpheus; animals and trees.
Τ 2
Philostratus the Elder. I. 28. Preparation for and progress of the hunt. I. 26. Hermes in swaddling clothes.
I. 10. .Music of Amphion ; stones of Thebes.
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1*hi lost κ ATrs tiie YorNcER. (J. Pelops, Hippodameia and Oenomaiis.
Κ». Pyrrhus and Eurypylus.
11.	Departure of the Argo.
12.	Hesione freed.
13.	Sophocles and bee?.
14.	Hyaeinthus before death.
1Γ). Meleager and the Caly-donian boar.
1’lIILOSTRATUS THE ELDER. I. 17. Hippodameia, Pelops an<l Oenomaiis.
I. 7. Memnon and Achilles. ΤΙ. Ιό. Arrival of the Argo. 1.29. Andromeda freed.
II. 12. Pindar and bees.
1. 24. Hyaeinthus after death.
I. 28. Boar hunt.
None of them is a copy of the material he found, but all treat the same or similar themes in a way that invites comparison.
The most striking difference from his predecessor lies in the fact that the later writer makes far less effort for rhetorical effect. The sophist, the lecturer for display, has retreated into the background. We find none of the “curious knowledge” that was scattered through the works of bis grandfather; the studied simplicity is no longer noticeable ; the " boy ” and the effort to show a conversational manner rarely appear. In general the description is much more definite, as though he wished to make clear the particular pictures lie is describing, although some of the descriptions confuse the story and the picture (cf. \ a, Achilles on Seyms), sometimes confusing elements are introduced into the picture,1 and sometimes two or three scenes are described in the same picture without indicating the transition from one to another.2 Moreover, lie takes satis-
1	Three figures representing the river in the contest with Heracles, in Xo. 4; three goddesses, not Athena alone, seek to bribe Eros to help Jason, in No. S.
2	Eros with Canymede, and Eros clinging to the skirts of Aphrodite, in Νο. 8; the single combat of l’yrrhus, and the outcome of the combat, in No. 10.
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faction in filling out the details of the description (cf. Nos. δ; Ιδ),1 when the elder Philostratus described only the main points as illustrating the story of the painting.
While the elder Philostratus constantly stressed the illusion of reality in the paintings, perhaps as an inherited rhetorical device, his grandson rarely mentions it. He does speak of the hands and feet and garment of Orpheus as in motion (Xo. 6), of reflections on the ball offered to Eros when it is tossed into the air (No. 8, δ), of the rapid motion of Aeetes’ chariot (Νο. 11, d), and the waves made by the onrush of the monster that attacked Hesione (\To. 12; 4), but he does not suggest that the painted object could be confused with the object itself. His figures of speech are relatively few. Under the spell of Orpheus’ music the trees weave their branches to make a music-hall for him (Xo. 6, 2); the tail of the monster attacking Hesione is like the sail of a ship (Xo. 12, -i), the legs of Meleager are firmly knit, “ good guardians when he fights in the hand-to-hand contest” (No. Ιδ, δ). He makes less use of literary allusions than does his predecessor, though bis method of handling them is similar.1 2 His one excursion into literature is his
1	References to the descriptions of tiie younger Philostratus are here given by the number (or number and section) of the description.
2	It should be noted, however, that the range of literary allusion is neither so wide nor so free as in the case of the older Philostratus. Nearly half the allusions are to the Imagines or the Heroica or the Lives of his grandfather ; as the Shield of Achilles is based on Homer, so the account of the babe Heracles is based on Pindar (Xo. δ;, and the account of Medea Xos. 7, Sj on Apollonius of Rhodes ; and
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somewhat dull rendering of the scenes on the Shield of Achilles (No. 10, 5f.) ; this maybe based on a painting or relief reproducing Homer, though the evidence for such a view is not convincing ; but it is certainly written for readers who know well the Homeric passage. Me does not dwell on the drawing of the pictures, on symmetry or proportion, or on special devices used by the painter ; and his allusions to colour do not suggest that colour interested him as an important factor in painting. In one instance (Xo. 3, 2) he follows the method of his grandfather (e.g. Phil. Sen. I. 14, 3) in describing the beauty of a grove, but the beauty of nature does not seem to appeal to him personally.
Perhaps the most interesting example of his relation to the older Pliilostratus is found in his panegyric of Sophocles (Xo. 13 infra). Because the elder Pliilostratus wrote a panegyric of Pindar in the form of a description of a picture, the younger writes a panegyric of Sophocles in the same manner. Nevertheless there is a striking difference in that the Pindar is hardly a picture, while the Sophocles takes clear form as a picture. The only pictorial elements in the Pindar 1 are the bees and a statue of Rhea before the house of Pindar’s father ; the bees are there, their stings extracted, to apply their honey to the newborn babe and instil their
1 supra, p. 179.
of the relatively few allusions that remain, his references to tlie (Jreek tragedians are curiously, with one exception, references to fragments preserved in other literature (four times) and to the opening lines of plays by Sophocles or Kuiipides six times). One cannot attribute to him the wide, intimate acquaintance with classical literature which was shown by his grandfather.
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sweetness into him as he lies on laurel branches inside the house, but the babe is not in the picture ; and Pan, we are told, will stop his leaping to sing the odes of Pindar, but apparently Pan is not in the picture. The Sophocles is no less a panegyric than the Pindar ; bees are flying about anointing Sophocles with mystic drops of their own dew, as though they might sting the onlooker; Asclepius himself will listen to a paean of Sophocles; but here we are presented with a definite picture of Sophocles standing modestly before a Muse in the presence of Asclepius.
This dependence of the younger Philostratus on his grandfather, which is most evident in his choice of subjects and in particular in the description of the picture of a poet just described, may well raise the question whether the later author is describing real pictures or imagining pictures to suit his literary purpose. In spite of the logical and often detailed descriptions, the latter view seems perhaps the more reasonable. None the less it may be said of him as of his predecessor, that his paintings are so genuinely conceived in the spirit of the age that they may be treated as sound data for the student of late Greek painting.
In his Introduction the younger Philostratus, after his eulogy of his grandfather, outlines succinctly a theory of pictorial art which may also be regarded as an expression of the thought of his age. It is the function of painting, we are told (§ 3), to set forth the character and the inner life of the persons represented ; (§ 4) to produce the illusion of reality, that charming deception” by which men are led to think that things exist which do not exist;
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(§ 5) to follow the rules of symmetry and harmonious relation of parts, which have been laid down by men of old time ; and (§ 6) to present to the eye the same play of the imagination which is characteristic of poetry. Of these several factors which enter into painting, only one seems to have made a deep impression on the personality of our author, namely the delineation of character «and inner experience. The nature of Diomedes and Odysseus (No. I), the state of the mind of Marsyas and the barbarian and Apollo (Xo. 2), the character of the different limiters and the thoughts they are expressing (Xo. 3), the spiritless and dejected Oeneus and the frightened blushing Deianeira (No. 4), the fright of Alcmene, the courage and intelligent caution of Amphitryon (No. 5), the love of Medea and Jason (No. 7), the haughty spirit of Pelops, the modesty of Hippodameia, and the wildness of Oenomaus (No. 9), and similar features in later descriptions, are what the younger Philostratus chooses to chvdl on. For him the art of the painter consists in the ability to delineate the character, the thoughts, the intentions, the emotions of the persons represented. While the older Philostratus continually stressed the illusion of reality in painting, his grandson grouped the art of painting with dramatic literature as forms of art to be judged by their success in presenting personalities.
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ΠΡΟΟΙΜΙΟΝ
3U0 Κ. (1) Μ ὶ; άφαιρώμεθα τἀ? τεχνας το αει σώζεσ-θαι δυσαντίβλεπτον ηγούμενοί το πρεσβύτερον μη&\ ει τω των παΧαιοτερων προείΧηπταί τι,1 τούτο ζηΧούν κατά δύναμιν φειδώμεθα σχήματι δ εύπρεπει το ράθνμον ύποκοριζόμενοι, ἀλλ’ εττι-βάΧωμεν τω φθάσαντι· τυχοντες yap σκοπού άξίως λόγου πράξομεν, εί δε ττ ρ καί σφαΧήναι ξυμβαίη, το yovv επαινούνται1 2 φαίνεσθαι ζη-Χούν τα ευ εχοντα εαυτοίς δώσομεν.
10	(2) Τί δη μοι ταυτί προανακεκρουσται ; εσπού-
δασταί τις ypaφικής έργων εκφρασις τώμω όμωννμω τε και μητροπάτορι Χίαν Αττικώς τής yXώττης εχουσα ξύν ώρα τε π popy μενη καί τόνω. τ αυτής κατ ίχνη χωρήσαι θεΧήσαν τες Ιδ avdyKijv εσχομεν προ τής οΧης επιβοΧής και περί ζω^/ραφίας τινα διεΧθεΐΐ’, ως αν και ο Xόyoς εχρ την οίκείαν ύΧην εφαρμόττονσαν τοι? ύπο-κειμενοις.
(3; Ζωγραφιά? άριστον καί ονκ επί σμικροΐς 20 το επιτήδευμα' χρή yap τον όρθώς προστα-τεύσοντα τής τέχνης φύσιν τε άνθρωπείαν ευ διεσκεφθαι καί ικανόν είναι yvωμaτεύσaι ηθών ζνμβοΧα καί σιωπώντων καί τί μεν εν παρειών
1	τι added by Olearius.
2	(παινουντα? Keiske, Kcyne : enauovyra.
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Let us not deprive the arts of their chance to be kept up for ever, on the ground that we think the earlier period hard to match ; and let us not, just because we have been anticipated in any undertaking by some writer of former time, refrain from emulating his work to the best of our ability, using a specious pretext with which to gloss over our indolence ; but let us rather challenge our predecessor for, if we attain our goal, we shall accomplish something worth while; but if at any point we fail, at least we shall do ourselves the credit of showing that we strive for the noble ends we praise.
Why have I made this prelude? A certain description of works in the field of painting was written with much learning by one whose name I bear, my mother’s father^ in very pure Attic Greek and with extreme beauty and force. Desiring to follow in his footsteps we felt obliged before setting out on the task to discourse somewhat on the art of painting, in order that our discussion may have its own matter in harmony with what is proposed.
Most noble is the art of painting1 and concerned with not insignificant matters. For he who is to be a true master of the art must have a good knowledge of human nature, he must be able to discern the signs of men’s character even vhen they are silent^ and what is revealed in the state of the cheeks and
PIIILOSTRATUS TIIE YOUNGER
καταστήσει, τί δε εν οφθαλμών κράισει, τί δε εν 25 όφρύων ήθει κείται καλ ξυνελόντι είπείν όπόσα 31» 1 Κ. ἐ? γνώμην τείνει, τούτων δε ίκανώς εχων ξνν-αιρήσει πάντα καί άριστα ύποκρινεΐται ή χειρ το οίκεϊον έκαστου δράμα, μεμηνότα ει τύχοι ή όργιζόμενον η εννουν ή χαίροντα ή ορμή την ή 5 ερώντα, καί καθάπαξ το αρμόδιον εφ* εκάστω γράψει. (4) Ήδεια δε καί ή εν αύτω απάτη και ούδεν ονειδος φερουσα' το γάρ τοι? ούκ ουσιν ως ούσι προσεστάναι και άγεσθαι υπ’ αυτών, ως είναι νομίζειν, άφ' ου βλάιβος ούδεν, πώς ου ψυχα-10 γωγήσαι ικανόν και αιτίας εκτός ;
(5)	Δοκούσι δε μοι παλαιοί τε καί σοφοί άνδρες πολλά υπέρ ξυμμετρίας τής εν γραφική γράψαι, οΐον νόμους τιθεντες της εκάστου τών μελών αναλογίας ως ούκ ενον τής κατ’ έννοιαν 15 κινήσεως επιτυχειν άριστα μή ε'ίσω τού εκ φύσεως μέτρον τής αρμονίας ήκούσης· τό γάρ εκφυλον καί εξω μέτρον ούκ άποδεχεσθαι φύσεως όρθώς εχούσης κίνησιν. (6) Έκοπούντι δε καί ξυγγενειάιν τινα προς ποιητικήν εχειν ή 20 τέχνη εύρίσκεται καί κοινή τις άμφοΐν είναι φαντασία, θεών τε γάρ παρουσίαν οι ποιηταί ες την εαυτών σκηνήν εσάιγονται και πάντα όσα όγκου καί σεμνότητος καί ψυχαγωγίας εχεται, 1
1 Plutarch (Mur. ,'34Χ (J) discusses the “ deception ” inherent in the art of the drama, in particular tragedy, quoting Oorgias to the eliect that the poet who deceives is wiser than the one
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the expression of the eyes and the character of the eyebrows and, to put the matter briefly, whatever has to do with the mind. If proficient in these matters he will grasp every trait and his hand will successfully interpret the individual story of each person—that a man is insane, perhaps, or angry; or thoughtful, or happy, or impulsive, or in love; and, in a word, will paint in each case the appropriate traits. And the deception 1 inherent in his work is pleasurable and involves no reproach ; for to confront objects which do not exist as though they existed and to be influenced by them, to believe that they do exist, is not this; since no harm can come of it, a suitable and irreproachable means of providing entertainment ?
Learned men of olden times have written much, I believe, about symmetry in painting, laying down laws, as it were, about the proper relation of each part of the figure to the other parts, as though it were impossible for an artist to express successfully the emotions of the mind, unless the body’s harmony falls within the measurements prescribed by nature ; for the figure that is abnormal and that exceeds these measurements cannot, so they claim, express the emotions of a rightly constituted being. If one reflects upon the matter, however, one finds that the art of painting has a certain kinship with poetry, and that an element of imagination is common to both. For instance, the poets introduce the gods upon their stage as actually present, and with them all the accessories that make for dignity and grandeur and power to charm the mind ; and so in like manner
who does not; and that the hearer who is deceived is wiser than the one who is not, in that he is easily moved b}T his pleasure in what he hears.
PIIILOSTRATUS THE YOUNGER
'γραφική τε ομοίως, a Xeyeiv οι ποιηταϊ εχουσι, 25 ταυτ’ εν τω <γράμματι σημαίνουσα.
(7) Και τί γρ;) Xeyeiv περί τώυ άριζήΧως είρημενων ποΧΧοΐς ή πΧεΐονα Xeyovra Βοκεΐν ες eyκώμια καθίστασθαι τον πpάyμaτoς; αρκεί yap και ταύτα Βεικνύναι τό σπουΒαζόμενον ήμΐν 30 ω? ούκ άποβεβΧήσεταί ποι, el καί1 κομιΒή σμικρά· ypάμμaσι yap προστυχών χειρος αστείας, εν οΐς άρχαΐαι πράξεις ούκ άμουσως εχουσαι ήσαν, ούκ ήξίωσα σιωπή παρεΧθεΐν ταύτα. άΧΧ' ΐν ήμΐν μή εφ3 εν'ος το yράμμα 35 πρόϊοι, έστω τις υποκείμενος, προς ον χ^ρή τα καθ' εκαστα Βιαρθρούν, ΐν ου τω και 6 Xoyoς το άρμόττον εχοι.
α AXIAAETS ΕΝ 2ΚΤΡΩΙ
Ιν. (1) Π κομώσα τ/} σχίνω ηρωίνη—ορας yάp που τήν ύπο τω ορει στιφράν το εΙΒος και εσταΧμενην κυανω—άκυρος, ω ίται, νήσος, ήν 6 θείος 'ϊίοφοκΧής άνεμώΒεα καΧεΐ. εστι Β' αυτή 5 καί πτόρθος εΧάας εν ταϊν χεροΐν καί άμπεΧου κΧήμα. ό Β' ύπο τ οΐς προποσι τού ορούς πυρ-
1 (Ι κλ\ Jacobs : ή. 1 2
1	Cf. Plutarch (Mor. 74S Λ), who discusses the relation of poetry, dancing, and painting. “For dancing is silent poetry, and on tlie other hand poetry is a dance of speech.
. . . Ii would seem that as poetry resembles the use of colour in painting, so dancing resembles the lines by which figures are defined.”
2	Cf. the same sentiment, Od. Γ2. 451 f.
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does the art of painting, indicating in the lines of the figures Λνΐιαί the poets are able to describe in words.1
And yet why need I say -what has been admirably said by many,2 or by saying more give the impression that I am undertaking an encomium of painting ? For even these words,, few indeed though they be, suffice to show that our present effort will not have been wasted. For when I have met with paintings by a clever hand, in which ancient deeds vrere treated not without refinement, I have not thought it right to pass them by in silence. But in order that our book may not proceed on one foot,3 let it be assumed that there is a person present to whom the details are to be described, that thus the discussion itself may have its proper form.
1. ACHILLES ON SCYROS4
The heroine crowned with reeds—for doubtless you see the female figure at the foot of the mountain, sturdy of form and dressed in blue—is the island of Scyros, my boy, which the divine Sophocles calls “ wind-swept.” 5 She has a branch of olive in her hands and a spray of vine. And the tower in the foot-hills of the mountain—that is the place Avhere the
3	i.e., as a discourse of one person.
4	While the Homeric poems tell nothing of Achilles’ connection with Scyros, later writers say that Peleus sent him there to king Lycomedes at the age of nine in order to keep him out of the expedition against Troy. There he was brought up in maiden’s garments with the daughters of Lycomedes, till Odysseus and Diomecles (or Ajax or Phoenix and Nestor) were sent at the bidding of Calchas the prophet to fetch him. The scene was a favourite one with Greek painters from Polygnotus on.
5	Soph. Frag. 539 X.
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yoς, παρθενεύονται ενταύθα αι του Αυκομήδους κόραι ξυν τ ή δοκούση παρά Θἐτ ιδος ήκειν. (2) Τό γάρ τοι Μοἱρωυ ἐπι τω παιδί δόγμα του 10 πατρός Νηρεως ἡ Οἐτις μαθούσα και ως επ' άμφω πεπρωμένου αν τω en; ?) ζῆυ ακλεώ? ?; eu/cXea <γενόμενον τάχιστα τεΧευτάν, άπόθετος αυτή 6 παΐς ξνν ταϊς Αυκομήδους θυγατράσιν εν Έ,κύρω κρύπτεται, κόρη μεν είναι δοκών ταις 15 αΧΧαις, μίαν δε αυτών την πρεσβυτάτην ζύν άπορρητω yvoύς ερωτι, και προιών γε ες τόκου ίόραν ό χρόνος τον ΤΙύρρον εκδώσει. (3) Άλλ’ ονκ ενταύθα ταύτα. Χειμών δε προ τού πύργου —επιτήδειος yap ό τόπος της νήσου κόραις 20 ανθών αφθονίαν δούναι—και όρας yε, ως αΧΧη άΧΧαχόσε άποσκίδνανται τα άνθη άποκείρουσαι. κάΧΧος μεν ούν αμήχανου άπασών, άΧΧ' αι μεν άτεχνώς ες θήΧειαν ώραν άποκΧίνουσι βοΧαΐς τε οφθαΧμών άπΧά εκβΧεπούσαις καί παρειάς 25 ανθεί καί τ ή προς εκαστα ορμή ευ μάΧα το θήΧυ εΧε^/χουσαι, ή δι δε ή άναχαιτίζουσα την κόμην και βΧοσυρά συν άβρότητι αύτίκα μάΧα διεXεyχθήσετaι την φύσιι> και το ξύν ιιvάyκη επίπΧαστον εκδύσα τον ΆχιΧΧεα εκδείξει- Xoyov οθ yap ες τους ἝΧΧηνας εμπεσόντος τού της (-)ετ ιδος άπορρήτου στεΧΧεται Αιομήδης ξύν Όδυσσεΐ επί την Σκύρου διεXεyξovτες, οπρ ταύτα έχει.
>3 Κ. (1) 'Ορος δε άμφω τον μεν και βεβυθισμόνον τήν τών οφθαΧμών ακτίνα διά πavoυpyίav οίμαι 1
1 Cf. Iliad 9. 410 f. “Thetis telleth me that twofold fates arc bearing me towards the doom of death : if 1 abide
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daughters of Lycomedes follow their maidenly pursuits with the seeming daughter of Thetis. For when Thetis learned from her father Nereus the decree of the Fates about her son—that one of two things had been allotted to him; either to live ingloriously or becoming glorious to die very soon1—her sod was put away among the daughters of Lycomedes on Scyros and now lives hidden there ; to the other girls he seems to be a girl, but one of them, the eldest, he has known in secret love, and her time is approaching when she will bring forth Pyrrhus. But this is not in the picture. There is a meadow before the tower, for this part of the island is a garden made to produce flowers in abundance for the maidens, and you see them scattered here and there plucking the flowers. All are surpassingly beautiful, but while the others incline to a strictly feminine beauty, proving indisputably their feminine nature by the frank glances of their eyes and the bloom of their cheeks and their vivacity in all they do; vet yonder girl who is tossing back her tresses, grim of aspect along with delicate grace; will soon have her sex betrayed, and slipping off the character she has been forced to assume will reveal Achilles. For as the rumour of Thetis’ secret spreads among the Greeks, Diomedes in company with Odysseus sets forth to Scyros to ascertain the truth of this story.
You see them both, one keeping the glance of his eyes 2 sunk low by reason^ I think, of his craftiness
here and war about the city of the Trojans, then lost is my home return, but my renown shall be imperishable ; but if I return home . . . lost then is my glorious renown, yet shall my life long endure.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
2 For the phrase τήν τὥν οφθαλμών ακτίνα, cf. the elder Phil, Vit. Soph. 61, 3, and Imag. 311, 18 K.
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και τυ 8ιαθρείν τι αεί, ό 8ε του Ύυ8εως εμφρων μεν, έτοιμος 8ε την γνώμην και το 8ραστήριον δ προτείνων. κατόπιν 8ε αυτών και 6 ττ} aiiXiriyyi σημαίνων τί 8η βουΧεται καί τί το ήθος τη ς y ραφής ;	(5) Έοφός ών ’()8υσσενς και ικανός
των ά8ήΧων θηρατης προς τον των θηρωμενων 8ΧεΓγχον μηχανάται τα νυν ρίψας yap ες τον 10 Χειμώνα ταΧάρους τε καί όσα παισι κόραις ες 7ταιόιάν εύπρεπΡ) και πανοπΧίαν, αι μεν ούν λυκομή8ους ες το οίκεΐον χωροϋσιν, 6 8ε του Ib/λἐω? ταΧάροις μεν καί κερκίσι χαίρειν Χεηει παραΧιπών αυτίι ταΐς κόραις η8η, ες 8ε την 15 πανοπΧίαν όρμήσας ηυμνουταί τε το εντεύθεν * * 1
(1) . . . σθαι. ο 8ε Πυρρος ούκ άπροικος ετι ού8' εν αύχμώ σφρν/ών, οία βουκόΧων νεανιεύ-ματα, άΧΧ’ η8η στρατιώτης. εστη μεν yap 20 ακοντίω επερείσας εαυτόν καί άποβΧεπων ες την ναϋν, εσθης 8ε αύτω φοινικίς εξ ώμου άκρου ες την άριστεράν άνειΧημμενη χώίρα καί Χευκος υπέρ ηόνυ χιτών, τό 8ε ομμα αύ τω yopyov μεν, ούκ εν ορμή 8ε, άΧΧ’ εν άναβοΧαϊς
1	Jacobs saw that the end of this description and the beginning of the next have been lost. 1 2 3
1	The same phrase i.s used bv the elder Philostratus, Vit. A poll. II, *20 ((iii, l>4 Κ >.
2	Cf. Soph. Ajifr 2, where the word θηρώμ^νον, “ever on tlie prowl,'’ is used by Odysseus.
3	Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) was the son of Aeliilles by I >L‘i<luineia, daughter of Lycomedes. Born after the de-
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and his habit of continual scheming, the other, Tydeus’ son, prudent, ready in counsel and intent on the task before him. What does the man behind them mean, the one λνΐιο blows the trumpet? and what is the significance of the painting?1 Odysseus, shrewd and an able tracker of secrets,2 devises the following plan to test what he is tracking out; when he throws down on the meadow wool-baskets and objects suited to girls for their play and a suit of armour, the daughters of Lyeomedes turn to objects suitable to their sex. but the son of Peleus, though he claims to find pleasure in baskets and weaving-combs, forthwith leaves these things to the girls, and rushing to the suit of armour lie divests himself of the feminine attire he has been wearing. . . .
[PYRRHUS ON SCYROS]3
. . . And Pyrrhus is no longer a country boor nor vet growing strong amid filth like brawling sons of herdsmen, but already he is a soldier. For he stands leaning on a spear and gazing towards the ship; and lie wears a purple mantle brought up from the tip of the shoulder over to his left arm and a white tunic that does not reach the knee ; and though his eye is flashing, it is not so much the eye of a man in full career as of one still holding
parture of Achilles, the boy was brought up by Lyeomedes till, at the bidding of the seer Helenas, Odysseus and Phoenix came to fetch him to accomplish the capture of Troy. His victory over Eurypylus is described below (Xo. 10, p. 325 f.). The departure of Pyrrhus from Scyros, his assistance to Odysseus in securing the bow of Philoctetes, and his exploits at Troy are scenes frequently depicted on Greek red-figured vases.
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2Γ) ετι και τω άσχάΧΧειν τῆ τρίβει και άνατυποΐ τι η γνώμη των εν Ίλιω μικρόν ύστερον. ή κόμη νυν μεν ησυχάζοντος έπικρεμαται τω μετώπω, όρμήσαντος 8ε άτακτήσειλ συναπο-νεύονσα ται? του θυμοί) κινησεσιν. (2) Αι 8ε 30 άνασκιρτώσαί άνετον αίγες καί τα άτακτοΰντα βουκόΧια και ή εν μέσοις ερριμμενη κορύνη συν καΧαύροτΓΐ τοιούΒε, ω ιται, λόγου εχεταί' άχθομενος τη μητρϊ καί τω πάππω τῆ? εν τη νήσω εΒρας, επειΒη επ' ΆχιΧΧεϊ τεθνεώτι Βεί-35 σαν τες περί τω παιΒι άπώμοτον εποιησαντο την τού Ώύρρου εξοΒον, αΙποΧίοις τε και βουσϊν 394 Κ. εαυτόν εφίστησιν άπαυχενίζων τούς ατιμάζοντας την άγέΧην ταύρους, οι Β η προς τω εν Βεξιζι Βείκνυνται άρει. (3) Aoyiov 8ε ες τούς "ΕΧΧηνας εμπεσόντος, ως ούκ άΧΧω τω άΧωτός Γ) εσοιτο η Τροία πΧην τοΐς ΑΙακίΒαις, στεΧΧεται 6 Φοινιξ ες την Έκύρον άνάξων τον παιΒα και καθορμισάμενος εντυγχάνει οι ούκ ειΒότι ούκ ειΒως πΧην όσα τυ αβρόν τε καί άΒρόν τού εϊΒους ύπεΒείκνυ αύτον ΆχιΧΧεως είναι παιΒα. 10 καντεύθεν γνωρίσας, ος εϊη, εκπυστος γίνεται τω τε ΑυκομηΒει και τη ΑηιΒαμεία.. (4) Ταύθ' η τέχνη βραχεί τούτω γράμματι άναΒιΒάσκειν ημάς εθεΧει, γέγραπται 8ε ως και ποιηταΐς ωΒην παρασχεΐν.
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back and vexed at the delay ; and his mind images something of -what will happen a little later in Ilium. His hair now, when he is at rest, hangs down on his forehead, but when he rushes forward it will be in disorder, following, as it tosses to and fro, the emotions of his spirit. The goats skipping about unchecked, the straying herds, and the shepherd’s staff with its crook lying among them where it has been thrown1 imply some such story as this, my boy :—Vexed with bis mother and his grandfather for being kept on the island, since after the death of Achilles in fear for the boy they had sworn that Pyrrhus should not depart, he set himself over the goats and kine, subduing2 the bulls that scorned the herd—the bulls that may be seen on the mountain at the right. But when the oracle came to the Greeks that Troy would be captured by none other than the descendants of Aeacus, Phoenix is sent to Scyros to fetch the boy, and putting ashore he encounters hinij each unknown to the other except in so far as the boy’s graceful and well-grown form suggested that he was Achilles’ son. And as soon as Phoenix recognized who he was, he himself became known to Lycomedes and Deiodameia. All this is what art would teach us by means of this small picture, and it is so painted as to furnish to poets also a theme for song.
1	Iliad 23. 845-G : “Far as a herdsman flings his crook, and it flieth whirling over the herds of kine. . .
2	Lit. “turning back the neck” and thus throwing them to the ground ; ef. Philostratus, Her. 190, 1, where the same phrase had been used.
1 ατακτήσει Jacobs : ατακτήσζΐξ.
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β' MAPSTAS
ir> (1) Καθϊ)ρηταί 6 Φρύξ, βΧεττει yovv άττο-ΧωΧος ήδη διά ξύνεσιν ών ττείσεται καί ύστατα δη αύΧήσαι ττεττίστευκεν ούκ ἐ? καιρόν ες τον τῆ? Αητούς θ ρασυνάμενος, ερριττταί τε αν τω δ αύΧος άτιμος μη αύΧεΐν ετι, ως και νυν άττάδων 20 εΧηΧεηκται' καί τταρεστηκε μεν τη ττίτυι, άφ' η ς κρεμασθησεσθαι οιδε ταύτην εαυτού καταδικα-σάμενος δίκην ασκός δεδάρθαι. (2) 'ΎττοβΧεττει δε ες τον βάρβαρον τούτον την ακμήν της μαχαίρας ιταρακονώμενον ες αυτόν ορος yap 25 7του, ως αι μεν χβΐρες ες την άκόνην αύτω και τον σίδηρον, άναβΧεττει δε ες τον Μαρσύαν yXaoKicov τω όφθαΧμω και κόμην τινα διαν-ιστάς aypiav τε και αύχμώσαν. τό δε εττϊ τής τταρειάς ερευθος φονώντος οΐμαι και ή 30 όφρύς δε ύττερκειται τού όμματος ες avyrjv1 ^vvpyμενη και διδούσά τι τω θυμω ήθος, άΧΧα καλ σεσηρεν aypiov τι υπό των μεΧΧόντων αύτω
1 αίτγην F: αυτήν suggested by Jacobs, opyrjv by an anonymous critic.
1 The story is that Marsyas presumptuously undertook to prove that the music of liis flute was superior to Apollo’s music on the lyre. Defeated in the contest, he was flayed alive. Cf. Xen. Anab. I. *28: “It was here (at Celaenae), according to the story, that Apollo flayed Marsyas, after having defeated him in a contest of musical skill ; lie hung up his skin in the cave from which the sources issue, and it is for this reason that the river is called Marsyas.'*
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2.	MARSYAS1
The Phrygian has been overcome; at any rate his glance is that of a man already perished, since he knows what lie is to suffer, and he realizes that he has played the flute for the last time, inasmuch as inopportunely lie acted with effrontery towards the son of Leto. His flute has been thrown away, condemned never to be played again, since just now it has been convicted of playing out of tune. And he stands near the pine tree from which he knows lie will be suspended, he himself having named this penalty for himself—to be skinned for a Λνίηθ-1}θΐ:1ΐ0.2 He glances furtively at the barbarian yonder who is whetting the edge of the knife to be applied to him ; for you see,
I am sure, that the mail's hands are on the whetstone and the iron, tint that he looks up at Marsyas with glaring eyes, his wild and squalid hair all bristling. The red on his cheek betokens, I think, a man thirsty for blood, and his eyebrow overhangs the eye., all contracted as it faces the light3 and giving a certain stamp to his anger; nay, he grins, too, a savage grin in anticipation of what he is about to do—I am not
2	i.e. in case he should be defeated by Apollo in the contest. The expression is current in classical writers, e.g. Solon. Frag. 33, 7 Bergk. ; Aristophanes, Nub. 442.
3	A similar expression is used by the elder Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 283, 10 Κ (VII. 28).
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Βράσθαι, ουκ οιΒ είτε χαίρων είτε καί άνοιΒούσης t's" την σφαγήν τῆς· γνώμης. (3) Ό Be Άπό\-.!9Γ) Κ. Χων γεγραπται Βιαναπαύων εαυτόν επί πέτρας τινος, η Χυρα δἐ εν αριστερά κείμενη ὅτι πλήττεται υπο της χειρός της Χαιάς εμπιπτούσης ήρεμαίως και οιον ΒιαψαΧΧούσιμ. όρας Βε και Γ) ρα θύμον το του θεού ειΒος και μειΒίαμα ετταν-θονν τω προσώπω,1 η τε χειρ ή Βεξιά επίκειται τω κόΧπω, πράως ξυνεχουσα το πΧήκτρον, κατ α ρ ράθυμου με νη υπό τού ες την νίκην χαί-ροντος. αυτού καί ό ποταμός τού Μαρσύα 10 επωνυμίαν άμείψων. (4) "Oρα μοι καί την των Έατύρων άγεΧην, οια θρηνούντες τον Μαρσύαν γεγράφαται, ως επιφαίνοντες το άγερωχον καί άνεσκιρτηκος ξυν τω αι ιάσθαι,
γ ΚΤΝΗΓΕΤΑΙ
(1) Τί δ’ ουκ αν είποις περί τούτων, ούς άγει 1.1 μεν από Θήρας η γραφή, πηγήν δ’ αύτοίς άνα-ΒίΒωσιν ακραιφνή ποτίμου τε και Βιαυγούς νάματος ; όρας Βε που και το περί την πηγήν άΧσος, φύσεως εργον οίμαι της σοφής’ ικανή γάρ πάντα, οσα βούλεται, και Βεΐται τέχνης ΐ>0 ούΒεν, ή γε καί τεχναις αύταϊς αρχή καθεστηκε.
(2)	Τί γάρ ενΒεΐ προς τήν τής σκιάς παρασκευήν ; αι BI μεν ήμερίΒες άγριαι άνω ερπύσασαι2 των Β εν Β ρω ν ξυμβεβΧήκασι τούς των κΧημάτων κορύμβους αΧΧον άΧΧω συνΒεουσαι, σμίΧαζ Βε
2(j6
1 7Γροσώπψ Olearins: άσωπω.
1 άνω (ρπΰσασαι Απίίηΐ : avepiτύσασαι.
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sure whether because he is glad or because bis mind swells in pride as he looks forward to the slaughter. But Apollo is painted as resting upon a rock : the lyre which lies on his left arm is still being struck by his left hand in gentle fashion, as though playing a tune. You see the relaxed form of the god and the smile lighting up his face ; his right hand rests on his lap, gentlv grasping the plectrum, relaxed because of his joy in the victory. Here also is the river which is to change its name to that of Marsyas.1 And look, please, at the band of Satyrs, how they are represented as bewailing Marsyas, but as displaying. along with their grief, their playful spirit and their disposition to leap about.
3. HUNTERS2
Is there any praise you would withhold from these men whom the painting is bringing back from the hunt ? And it causes a pure spring of sweet and pellucid water to gush for them from the earth. And no doubt you see the grove around the spring, the work of wise Nature, I believe ; for Nature is sufficient for all she desires, and has no need οι art; indeed it is she who is the origin of the arts themselves. For what is lacking here to provide shade ? Those wild vines climbing high up on the trees have brought clusters of shoots together, fastening them to one another; while the bryony
1	Ovid. Metarn. VI. 383 f., after describing the death of Marsyas, tells how the tears of his companions gave rise to a river which bore his name.
2	Cf. the treatment of the same theme by the elder Philostratus, Imag. I, 28, p. 107 f.
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25 αν τη κα'ι κιττος όμοΰ τε και καθ' εν Βιασχόν τε? πυκνόν τινα τούτον καί ήΒίω τέχνης όροφον ημιν παρεχουσιν. ό 8ε των άηΒόνων χορος και τα των άλλων ορνέων μουσεία σαφώς ημιν τα τού μελιχροτάτου Σοφοκλεους επι yλώττ αν 30 άyει
πυκνόπτεροι1 8' εισω κατ αυτόν εύστομούσ ιιηΒόνες, ειπόντος.
(3)	’Αλλ’ ο γε των θηρευτών όμιλος ήΒεϊς 39Γ) Κ. μεν και στιφροι 2 καί πνεοντες ἔτι τον εν τη Θήρα θυμόν, άλλος 8ε άλλο τι πριίττοντες Βιαναπαύ-ουσι σφάς αυτούς, οϊον, ω θεοί, καί ως ή8ύ τό σαφές τής τέχνης καί ως εστιν όραν την έκαστου δ τύχην, στιβάς μεν αύτοσχεΒιος αυτή Βικτύων οίμαι ^oy κείμενη Βεχεται τούς άρχοντας, καλόν είπεΐν, τής Θήρας. (4) καί πέντε μεν ούτοι. ορος 8ε τον μεσαίτατον αυτών, ως Βιεηειρας εαυτόν εστραπται προς τούς ύπερκατακειμενους ]0 τον εαυτού, μοι 8οκεΐν, άθλον αφηγούμενος και τό καταβαλεΐν θάτερον των θηρίων πρώτος, α 8ή τών Βρυών εζήρτηται Βικτύοις, ελαφος οίμαι και σύς iy κείμενα. ή yap ούκ επήρθαί σοι Βοκεί καί χαίρειν τω ερ-γω ; οι 8' άτενες μεν 15 όρώσιν ες αυτόν άφηyoύμεvov, άτερος 8ε σφών εναποκλίνας εαυτόν τή στιβάΒι Βιαναπαύει που και αυτός τάχα άυαγριτψ·ωυ3 τι τής Θήρας οίκεΐον 0pyov. θάτερον 8ε τού Συσσιτίον κεράς
1	πυκνόπτερυι OlearillS fl’Oin Sophocles : πυκνότερον, πυκνότεροι.
2	στιψρυΐ Olearius : στριφνοί.
3	αναγραφών Keiske : αναγραφών.
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yonder and the ivy, both together and separately, provide for us over there a close-knit roof that is more pleasant than art could produce.1 The chorus of nightingales and the choirs of other birds 1 2 bring clearly to our tongues the verses of Sophocles, sweetest of poets : “ And within (the copse) a feathered choir makes music.” 3
But the band of hunters,, charming sturdy youths still breathing the excitement of the hunt but now variously engaged,, are resting themselves. Ye gods ! how wonderful and how charming is the clearness of the painter’s art, and how λ\Ὁ11 we may discern the story of each one ! This improvised couch, made of nets,, I think, receives those whom we may rightly call “the leaders of the hunt.” They are five in number. You see the midmost of them, how he has raised himself and has turned towards those who lie above him, to whom, it seems to me. he is relating the story of his contest and how he was first to bring down one of the two wild beasts which are suspended from the trees in nets, a deer apparently and a boar. For does he not seem to you to be elated4 and happy over what he has done ? The others gaze on him intently as he tells his story ; and the second of them as he leans back on the couch seems to be resting a while and planning soon to describe some exploit of his own in the hunt. As to the other wing of the company, the
1	The description is based on a passage in the elder Philo-stratus, Vit. Apoll. 49. 23 f Κ II, 7).
2	Enr. Frag. 88. 2 f. has the phrase “choir of nightingales/5
3	Quoted from Soph. Oed. Col 17 f.
4	For this use of έπα/peiv, cf. Phil. Imag. 347, 7 K.
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ό1 προς τω μεσαιτάιτω κύλικος ήμιδεούς εν 20 θατερα ταΐν χεροΐν ούσης την δεξιάν υπέρ κεφαλής Trepicuycvywv την ’Αγροτίγαυ αδειν μοι δοκεϊ, ό δε ες τον διάκονον όρων σοβειν κελεύει την κύλικα.
(5)	Ίοφός τε ό ζω^/ράφος και ακριβής την 25 χεΐρα· άνασκοττοΰντι yap ττάντα παραλελειπται ουδέ των ότταόνων ούδεν* όδι μεν yap τρύφος δένδρου κατειληφώς κάθηται, ενεσ κεν ασ μένος ως είχεν εν τω περί την Θήραν δρόμω, κάκ2 7τήρας ενημμενης αύτω δείπνων δυεΐν δε κυνών 30 ό μεν εκτείνας εαυτόν προ αυτού εσθίει, ό δε τοΐς όπισθίοις ενοκλάσας άνεχει την δερην ενδεχόμενος 3 τ α ες αυτόν άπορριπτούμενα, ό δε πυρ άνάψας και ενθεις των σκευών, όσα προς τοθτο χρηστά, τα προς τήν δαΐτα άφθονα παρεχει 35 σφίσι μάλα επισπερχων αυτός εαυτόν, ασκός 397 Ιν. τε ούτος εΐκή ερριπται ποτόν άπαντΧεΐν τω βουΧομενω, δυεΐν τε θεραπόντοιν ό μεν δαιτρός οΊμαι μοίρας τεμνειν φησι τῆ? Ισαίας επιμελούμενος εν τω άποτεμειν, ό δ’ ύπεχει τό ύποδεξό-δ μενον τάς μοίρας ΐσας που άπαιτών είναι, τό yap εν Θήρα κατά γε τούτο διαλλάττον ες τύχην ούδεν.
3°°
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man next to the central figure,, a cup half full in one hand and swinging his right hand above his head, seems to me to be singing the praises of Artemis A grot era/ while his neighbour, who is looking towards the servant, is bidding him hurry the cup along·.
The painter is clever and exact in his craftsmanship; for if one examines the whole picture, nothing has been overlooked, not even as regards the attendants. The man yonder, having found a branch broken from a tree, sits on it, dressed just as he was in the chase after the quarry and making a meal from the pouch which hangs at his side. One of the two dogs, stretched out in front of him, is eating, while the other squats upon his hind legs and stretches out his neck to catch the morsels that are being thrown to him. A second man kindles a fire, and putting over it some of the pots adapted to this use he makes ready for the hunters the abundant food, hurrying at bis task; this wine-skin has been thrown down here at random for anyone that wishes to draw drink from it; of two other servants, one, the carver I suppose, tells us that he is cutting-portions with due care to make them equal, and the other holds out the platter that is to receive the meat, doubtless demanding that the portions be equal; for in this matter at least the management of a hunt leaves nothing to Fortune.
1 Artemis the goddess of wild beasts whom the hunter must propitiate. 1 2 3
1	δ added by Olearius.
2	κάκ Jacobs : και.
3	€ν$*χόμ€νο5 added by Arnim.
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δ' HPAKAHS Η ΛΧΕΛΩΙ02
(1) Ζ^ητεΐς ίσως, τις ή κοινωνία Βράκοντός re, ος ενταύθα 7το\νς άνέστηκεν έγείρας τον πήχυν 10 κατά νώτα Βαφοινός και ηενεια καθιεις υπ όρθη καί πριονωτή τῆ Χοφια βΧέπων τε Βεινώς ΒεΒορ-κός κα\ ικανόν εις εκπΧηξιν ayayeiv, ταύρον1 τε, ος υπό τοσαύτη κεραία yυpώσaς τον αυχένα και Βιασκάπτων την εν ποσι yrjv ως ες έμβοΧην 15 ίεται, και άνΒρός τούτου ημίθηρος' βούπρωρα μεν yap αύτω πρόσωπα 2 και γενειάς άμφιΧαφης πηyaί τε ναμάτων έκπΧημμυρούσαι του y€vείoυ. τό τε συνερρυηκός ως ες θέαν πΧήθος και η εν μέσοις κόρη, νύμφη τις οίμαι, τουτι yap χρη 20 νοεΐν τω άμφ' αυτήν κοσμώ, καί yέpωv οντος εν άθύμω τω είΒει νεανίας τε έκΒυό μένος λεοντής καί ρόπαΧον εν ταΐν χεροΐν εχων, ηρωίνη τε τις
1 ταύρου Wakefield : yavpov. 2 πρόσωπα Morelli : ασωπα.
1	The contest between Heracles and Acheloiis w«as a favourite subject in cart from early times (cf. Pans. 6. 19, 22 for the description of a group at Olympia, which included Ares, Athena, Zeus and Deianeira as well as Heracles and Acheloiis). In early drawings Acheloiis is given the form of a centaur, but by the fifth century he is regularly represented as a bull with α human face. As pointed oat by Jahn ( Ejih. Arch. lGS'J, p. 317 f.), Acheloiis here has the form of a man, but with the horns of a bull springing from his forehead. While the presence of the serpent and the bull with Acheloiis is not explained in the description, apparently the painter intended to depict two of the forms that the river assumed during the struggle. The failure of Philostratus to understan.l what he described may be regarded as direct evidence that he was dealing with an actual picture. Evi-
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4. HERACLES OR ACHELOUS1
Probably you are asking what these three figures have to do witli each other—a serpent “ ruddy of back ” 2 which rises there lifting its long form, a beard hanging beneath an erect serrated crest, its glare terrible and its glance one that cannot but work consternation; a bull that curves its neck beneath those mighty horns and, pav ing the earth at its feet,rushes as fora charge ;3 and here a man that is half animal, for he has the forehead of a bull and a spreading heard, while streams of water run in floods from his chin.4 The multitude that has gathered as for a spectacle ; the girl in their midst, a bride, I suppose (for this must be inferred from the ornaments she wears) ; an old man yonder of sad countenance ; a youth who is divesting himself of a lion’s skin and holding in bis hands a club ; and here a heroine of sturdy form who lias been crowned
dently the picture gave two scenes (if not three): first the. situation before the conflict, and secondly the outcome of the conflict; for the latter can hardly be treated as mere rhetoric on the part of Philostratus. The subject is depicted on a tripod base in the Constantinople Museum (Milth. cl. deutsch. Palaestina-vereins ΥΠ, PI. Ill), where Achelous appears as a bearded man with horns of a bull ; one horn lies at the feet of Heracles, and blood spouts from the head where it had been broken off. (Benndorf.)
2	Quoted from Homer, II. ‘2. 80S.
3	Cf. Eur. Her. Far. S69 : “ Like a bull in act to charge.”
4	Cf. Soph. Track. 8f. : “For my wooer was a river-god, Acheloiis, who in three shapes was ever asking me from my sire—coming now as a bull in bodily form, now as a serpent with sheeny coils, now with trunk of man and front of ox, while from a shaggy beard the streams of fountain-water flowed abroad.” Trans. Jebb.
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a vt η στιφρα καί προς λόγου τω μύθω της Αρκάδων τροφής φηγφ εστεμμενη. ΚαΧυΒων οίμαι ταύτα.
(2)	Τις Be ό τής γραφής λόγο? ; ’Αχελώος 6 ποταμός, ω παϊ, Δηιανείρας τής Οίνεως ερών τον γάμον σπεύΒει καί ΙΙεώω μεν άπεστι των Ερωμένων, άΧλος Βε αΧΧοτε Βοκών υπό τοΐς όρω-
30 μενοις εϊΒεσιν εκπΧήξειν ηγείται τον Oίνεα. τούτον γάρ είναι γινωσκε τον εν ττ} γραφή, κατηφή Βή1 επί ττ} παιΒΙ Δηϊάνειρα αθύμως 39$ Κ. τον μνηστήρα όρώση. γεγραπται γάρ ούκ αΙΒοΐ τήν παρειάν εζανθούσα, άΧΧά περιΒεής οϊα πείσεται τω παρά φύσιν τής συζυγίας. άΧλ’ ο μεν γενναίος 'ΙΙρακΧής όΒού πάρεργον φασιν Γ) εκουσίως ύφίσταται τον άθΧον.
(3)	Και τά μεν εν άναβοΧαίς τούτα, ΙΒούΒε καί ως ξυνεστήκασιν ήΒη, καί όσα μεν εν άρχαΐς τής Βιαμάχης θεού τε και άτρεπτου ήρωος ύπο-νοεισθω, το Β’ αύ τεΧος ό μεν ες βούκερων
1<> αναμορφώσας εαυτόν ό ποταμός επι τον IIρακΧεα ωρμησεν, ό Βε ττ} Χαια τού Βεξιού Χαβομενος κέρως θάτερον τω ροπάΧω των κροτάφων εκπρεμνίζει, καντεύθεν ό μεν αΐματος ήΒη μαΧΧον ?/ ναματος αφίΐ]σι κρουνούς άπαγορεύων, 1·"> ό Βε ΗρακΧής γανύμενος τω εργω ες τήν Αηιά-νειραν ορα καί τό μεν ρόπαΧον αύ τω ες γήν ερριπται, προτείνει Βε αυτή τό τού ’ΑχεΧωου κέρας οιον εΒι·ον τού γάμου.
1	5 η Schenkl: δ?.
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with beech leaves in harmony with the story of her Arcadian nurture—all this, 1 think, is Calydon.
What is the meaning of the painting? The river Acheloiis, my boy, in love with Deianeira the daughter of Oeneus, presses for the marriage ;1 and Persuasion has no part in what he does, but by assuming now one and now another of the shapes we see here^ he thinks to frighten Oeneus. For you are to recognize the figure in the painting as Oeneus, despondent on account of his daughter Deianeira, who looks so dolefully at her suitor. For she is painted, not with cheek reddening through modesty, but as greatly terrified at the thought of what she will suffer in union with that unnatural husband. But the noble Heracles willingly assumes the task as an “incident of his journey/’ to use a popular phrase.
So much by way of prelude; but now see how the contestants have already joined battle, and you must imagine for yourself all that has transpired in the first bouts of the struggle between god and irresistible hero. Finally, however, the river, assuming the form of a horned bull, rushes at Heracles, but he, grasping the right horn with his left hand, uproots the other horn from its forehead with the aid of his club; thereupon the river-god, now emitting streams of blood instead of water, gives up the struggle^ while Heracles, full of joy at his deed, looks at Deianeira, and throwing his club on the ground holds out to her the bom of Acheloiis as his nuptial gift.
1 It must be remembered that Deianeira had been promised to Acheloiis by Oeneus.
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έ IIPAKAIIS EN SFIAITANOIS
(1) Άθυρεις, "ΗράκΧεις, άθυρεις καί γελάς· ήδη 20 τον άθΧον, εν σπαρ^/άνοις ών καί ταυτα, καί του? εξ Ήρας δράκοντας εκάτερον εκατερα χειρι άπο-Χαβών ουδενεπιστρεφη τῆ? μητρος εκφρονος παρε-στώσης καί περιδεούς. άΧΧ' οι μεν ήδη παρεϊνται μηκύναντες ἐς γῆυ τοῖς οΧκούς καί τἀ? κεφαΧας 25 επικΧιναντες ται? του νηττίου χερσίν ύποφαιν-ούσας τι καί των όδόντων κάρχαροι Be ουτοι καί ιώδεις Χοφιαί τε αύτοΐς ύπο του Θανάτου ες θάτερα επικρεμεΐς καί τα ομματα ου δεδορκότα ή τε φοΧ'ις ούκ εξανθούσα χρυσίο καί φοινίκι 30 ετι ουδέ προς τάς κινήσεως τροπάς ύπαυηάζουσα, άΧΧ’ ΰπωχρος καί εν τω δαφοινω πεΧιδιη}.
{-) Τό δε τής ’ΑΧκμήνης είδος άνασκοπούντι άναφερειν μεν αιτο τής πρώτης εκπΧήξεως δοκεΐ, .‘399 ίν. απιστεί δε νυν οις ήδη δρα, ή δ’ εκπΧηξις αυτήν ουδέ Χεχώ κεΐσθαι ξυνεχώρησεν ορος yap που, ως άβΧαυτος και μονοχι των άναπηδήσασα της εύνής συν άτακτω τή κόμη τάς χεΐρας εκπε-5 τάσασα βοίι, θεράπαιναί τε, οσαι παρήσαν τικτούση, i^Xayeiaai ίιΧΧη άΧΧο τι προσδια-XeyovTai τή πΧησίον. (3) Οι δε εν οπΧοις ούτοι 1 2
1	Cf. the treatment of the birth of Hermes by the elder IMiilostratus. 1, ‘20, p. 99.
2	The description of the scene follows closely the story as tol<l l>y Pindar, Xcm. I. 41 f., viz. the attack of two serpents on the new-born l>abe, Alcimne's rush to the rescue, the approach of Theban chiefs led by Amphitryon, and the prophecy of TViresias. Theocritus, XXIV. 55 f., gives the story in much the same form, except that here the babe
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5.	HERACLES IN SWADDLING CLOTHES1
You are playing, Heracles, playing, and already laughing at your labour, though you are still in swaddling clothes; and taking the serpents sent by Hera one in each hand you pay no heed to your mother, who stands near by crazed with fear.2 But the serpents, already exhausted, are stretching out their coils upon the ground and drooping their heads towards the babe’s hands, showing withal a glimpse of their teeth ; these are jagged and poisonous, and their crests sag to one side as death approaches, their eves have no vision in them, their scales are no longer resplendent with golden and purple colours, nor do they gleam with the various movements of their bodies, but are pale and, where they were once blood-red, are livid,
Alcmene, if one looks carefully at her face, seems to be recovering from her first fright, blit she now distrusts what she really sees, and her fright has not permitted her to remain in bed even though she has lately given birth to a child. For doubtless you see how, leaping from her bed, unsandalled and only in her shift, with disordered hair and throwing out her arms she utters a shout, while the maidservants that were attending her in her travail are in consternation, talking confusedly each to her neighbour. Here are men in armour, and one man
Heracles is ten months old. Cf. Fig. 27, from a coin of Thebes.
Fig. 27.
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και ό yopvcp τω ξίφει ετοιμος, οι μεν Θηβαίων εκκριτοι βοηθουντες ' λμφιτρύωνι, ό 8' υπό την 10 πρωτην αγγελίαν σπασάμενος το ξίφος εις άμυναν όμου επεστη τοι? Βρωμενοις, καί ουκ οιδ’ είτε εκττεττΧη^εν εϊτε χαίρει Χοιπόν η μεν yap χε'ιρ ετ εν τω ετοίμω, ή 8ε των όφθαΧμών έννοια χαΧινά τη χειρί εφίστΐ]σιν, ού8ε εχοντος ]"> ο τι καί άμύναιτο, καί χρησμοί) προμήθειας Βεόμενα τα παρόντα όρώντος. (4) Τ αυτά τοι καί ώ8ί 7τΧησίον ό Τειρεσίας θεσπίζων οιμαι 07τόσος ό νυν εν σπapyάvoις ων εσται, yεypaπτaι 8ε ένθεος και μαντικόν επασθ μαίνων. (5) 20 Γ έραπτα ι και ή Χ υξ εν εϊ8ει, εν η ταυτα, ΧαμπαΒίω καταΧάμπουσα εαυτην, ώς μη αμάρτυρος του 7ταιδός ό άθΧος ykvpTai.
ς ΟΡΦΕΤ2
(1) Όρφεα τον της Μούσης θεΧξαι τη μουσική και τα μη μετέχοντα λόγου Χο^/οποιοί φασι 2·') πάντες, Xεyει 8ε και ό ζωypάφoς’ Χεων τε ουν καί σϋς αύτω πΧησίον άκροαταί του Όρφεως καί εΧαφος καί Χα^/ωός ουκ άποπη8ώντες της
1	'Fhe phrase is taken from the elder Pliilostratus, Iler. IS± 14 K.
2	The phrase is from the elder 1’Iiil., I mag. II. 21, p. 3SG, •21 K.
:t For iv eϊδ€ΐ in this sense, sec the elder Phil., Imag. ]). 37(), "> K.
4 (,’f. the elder Phil. I, 10, ρ. 4Γ>, on the power of music. Priest, seer, founder of mystic cults in many parts of Greece, 3°8
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λυ-ho stands ready with drawn sword ;1 the former are the chosen youth of the Thebans, come to the aid of Amphitryon; but Amphitryon has at the first tidings drawn his sword to ward off danger and has come with them to the scene of action ; nor do I know whether he is overcome with fear or rejoices ; for his hand is still ready to act; but the thoughtfulness revealed2 by his eves sets a curl) to bis hand; since lie finds no danger to ward off, and he sees that the situation before him needs the insight of an oracle to interpret it. Here, in fact, is Teiresias near at hand, foretelling, I think, what a hero the babe in swaddling clothes will become ; and lie is represented as divinely inspired and breathing out prophecies. Night also, the time in which these events take place, is represented in human form3; she is shedding a light upon herself with a torch that the exploit of the child may not lack a witness.
6.	ORPHEUS 4
That Orpheus, the son of the Muse, charmed by his music even creatures that have not the intelligence of man., all the writers of myths agree, and the painter also so tells us. Accordingly, a lion and a boar near by Orpheus are listening* to him, and also a deer and a hare who do not leap away from the
Orpheus is here simply the “son of the Muse,” the singer whose music had power to charm nature, animate and inanimate, as well as men. As a musician he was closely associated with Helicon and the Muses, and in this capacity lie went on the Argonautic expedition. In wall-paintings, on painted vases, and in mosaics, Orpheus the musician was a favourite subject.
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ορμής του Χεοντος, καί οσοις εν Θήρα δεινός 6 θήρ, ζυνα^εΧάζονται αν τω ραθύμω νυν ράθυμοι. ;Ὁ σύ Βε μηΒε τούς όρνιθας άργώς ϊΒης, μή τους μουσικούς μόνον, οίς ενευστομεΐν τοῖς αΧσεσιν έθος, αΧΧ' ορα μοι και τον Kpayeτην κοΧοιον καί 400 Κ. την Χακερυζαν αυτήν καί τον τού Δῶ? αετόν. ό μεν, όποϊος άμφω τω TTTepvye ταΧαντεύσας, 'όξω 1 εαυτού άτενες ες τον Όρφεα βΧεπει, ούΒ' επι-στρεφόμενος τού πτωκος πτΧησίον οντος, οι Βε 5 ξυ^/κΧείσαντες τάς yεvυς οΧοι* i 2 3 είσι τον θeXyοντος, Χύκοι τε ούτοι καί άρνες άναμίξ, ὑ τεθη-ττότες. (2) νεανιενεται Bi τι και μειζον ό ζωypάφoς^ ΒενΒρα yap άνασπάσας των ριζών άκροατάς ciyει ταύτα τω Όρφεΐ καί ττεριίστησιν 10 αν τω. πεύκη τε ονν καί κυπάριττος καί κΧήθρος καί άπειρος αΰτη καί όσα άΧΧα ΒενΒρα ξυμβα-Χόντα τούς πτόρθους οιον χεΐρας περί τον Όρφεα εστηκε κα'ι το θέατρον αν τω ξυyκXείoυσιv ου Βεηθεντα τέχνης, Ίν οι τε όρνιθες επ' αυτών 15 καθεζοινιο και εκείνος νπο σκιά μoυσoυpyoίη. ('λ) Ό Be κάθηται άρτίχνουν μεν εκβάΧΧων ΊουΧον επιρρεοντα τί} παρειά, τιάραν Βε
1	ἔξω Piccolos : 4ξ.
2	ολοι Morelli: ο followed 1>ν space for three letters.
1	(Quoted from Pind. Xrm. III. S*2.
2	(Quoted from Hesiod, Opp. 747.
3	Cf. Pind. Vyth. I. Of. and schol. The notes of Apollo’s lyre cause the eagle to sleep on the sceptre of Zeus.
i < »rpheus is frequently represented in art as wearing the
tiara or Phrygian cap, apparently because of his associations
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lion’s onrush, and all the wild creatures to whom the lion is a terror in the chase now herd with him, both they and he unconcerned. And pray do not fail to note carefully the birds also, not merely the sweet singers whose music is wont to fill the groves, but also note, please, the “chattering daw/’1 the “cawing crow,”2 and the eagle of Zeus. The eagle, poised aloft on both his wings,3 gazes intently at Orpheus and pays no heed to the hare near by, while the animals, keeping their jaws closed—both wolves yonder and the lambs are mingled	together—are
wholly under the spell of the enchanter, as though dazed. And the painter ventures a still more striking thing; for having torn trees up by the roots he is bringing them yonder to be an audience for Orpheus and is stationing them about him. Accordingly, pine and cypress and alder and the poplar and all the other trees stand about Orpheus with their branches joined like hands, and thus, without requiring the craft of man, they enclose for him a theatre, that therein the birds may sit on their branches and he may make music in the shade. Orpheus sits there, the down of a first beard spreading over his cheeks, a tiara 4 bright with
with Thrace and Asia Minor. Cf. Fig. 28, wall-painting of Orpheus charming animals and birds.
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χρυσαυγή επί κεφαΧής αιωρών τ 6 τε ομμα αν τω £υυ άβρότητι ενεργόν καί ενθεον αει τ?}? γνώμης 2ο εις θεοΧογίαν τεινούσης. τάχα δε τι καί νυν άδει· και ἡ όφρύς οι ον άττοσημαίνονσα τον νουν των ασμάτων εσθής τε αύτω μετανθούσα προς τάς της κινήσεως τροπάς, καί τοϊν ποδοΐν 6 μεν Χαιος άπερείδων εις την γην άνεχει την κιθάραν 25 υπέρ μηρού κειμενην, 6 δεξιός δε άναβάΧΧεται τον ρυθμόν επικροτών τούδαφος τω πεδίΧω, αι χεΐρες δε ή μεν δεξιά ξυνεχουσα άπρϊξ το πΧήκτρον επιτεταται τυΐς φθόγγοις εκκειμενω τω άγκώνι καί καρπία εΐσω νεύοντι, ή Χαιά δε 30 δρθοϊς πΧηττει τοϊς δακτνΧοις τούς μίτους. ἀλλ’ εσται τις άΧογία κατά σού, ω Ορφεύ' και νύν μεν θηρία θέλγεις και δένδρα, Θρατται? δε γυναιξιν εκμεΧής δόξεις και διασπασονται σ υ) μα, ω και θηρία φθεγγομεν ω ευμενείς άκοάς 35 7ταρέσχεν.
ζ ΜΗΔΕΙΑ 1«:Χ ΚΟΛΧΟΙ2
401 Κ. (]) Ύίς ή βλοσυρόν μεν επισκύνιον υπέρ δφθαΧμών αιρουσα, την δε υφρύν έννοιας μεστή και ιεροπρεπής την κόμην το τε ομμα ουκ υίδ ει’τε ερωτικόν ηδη είτε τι ενθεον υποφαινουσα 1 2
1	Cf. the description of Amphion, the elder Phil. Imag. I>. 4:ί. 'Πη* elect tiara was the prerogative of royalty in Persia and Near East kingdoms.
2	The phrase is taken from the i-l<ler Phil. Iinig. 324, 2G K. a Apparently the left arm steadies the lyre, which rests
<m the loft thigh.
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gold standing erect upon bis head, his eye 1 tender, yet alert, and divinely inspired as Ins mind ever reaches out to divine themes.2 Perhaps even now he is singing a song ; indeed his eyebrow seems to indicate the sense of what he sings, his garment changes colour with his various motions, his left foot resting on the ground supports the lyre which rests upon his thigh, his right foot marks the time by beating the ground with its sandal, and, of the hands, the right one firmly grasping the plectrum i^ives close heed to the notes, the elbow extended and the wrist bent inward, while the left with straight fingers strikes the strings.3 But an amazing thing will happen to you, Orpheus : you now charm wild beasts and trees, but to women of Thrace you will seem to be sadly out of time and they will tear your body in pieces,4 though even wild beasts had gladly listened to your voice.
7.	.MEDEA AMONG THE COLCHIANS
Who is the woman with a grim frown above her eves,5 her brow charged with deep thought, her hair bound in hieratic mode, her eye shining either already with love or with inspiration, I know not which, and
4	The story of Orpheus' death at the hands of the Thracian women was widely current in (Ireece, but it is told in most various forms and explained in different ways. Commonly it is stated that lie was torn in pieces by the women of Thrace, as Pentheus was tom in pieces by the Bacchantes, while the Muses, the animals and trees, and evnn the rocks joined in mourning his death. Cf. the version of Ovid, Met. 11. 1-66
5	Lit. “lifting the ridge of skin above her eyes in a grim frown.”
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ό avyi’jv1 τε άρρητον έκΒεικνύσα τον προσώπου την θέαν ; τουτί Βή το των 'ΙΙλ/άδωυ γνώρισμα' Μ ήΒειαν οΊμαι χρή νοεΊν την λΐήτου. (2) Ι\νορμισά μένος yap τω ΦάσιΒι 6 του Ίάσονος στόλος, ο τε τό χρνσούν μετήει Βέρας, καί εις 10 την του Αίήτου παρελθών πό\ιν, έρά η κόρη τού ξένου λογισμό? τε ϋπεισιν αυτήν άήθης, καί ο τι μέν πέπονθεν, ου κ οΙΒεν,2 άτακτοι Be τ ας έννοιας καί τη ψυχή άλύει. εσταΧται Be ούκ έv€pybς νυν ούΒέ έν ξυνουσία των κρ€ΐττόνων, ἀλλ’ ως καί 1") 7τοΧΧοΐς όραν. (3) Τό Be του Ίάσονος εΙΒος αβρόν μέν, ου μην έξω του έρρώσθαι, ομμα τ€ αν τω χαροπον ύπόκειται τω της όφρύος ήθει φρονούσης τε καί παντός ύπεραιρούσης τού αντίξοου, ίουΧω τε ηύη βρύει καθέρποντι καί η 20 κόμη ξανθή επισαΧεύει τω μετώπω, τα Βέ ye της στοΧής Χευκόν χιτώνα εξωσται Χεον την έξηρτημένος καί κρηπϊΒα ενήπται, άκοντίω το έπερεισας εαυτόν εστηκε' τό τε ήθος τού προσώπου 3 οιον μήτε ύπερφρονεΐν, αιΒεΐται yap 25 μήτε ύποκεΐσθαι, θαρρεί yap τον άθΧον. (4) 'Έρως Be εαυτού ποιείται ταύτα καί τω τόξω έπερείσας εαυτόν εναΧΧάξ τω πόΒε Υστησι τό ΧαμπάΒιον ος την yi\v τρέψας, έπειΒή εν άναβο-Χαις ετι τα τού έρωτος.
1 a-y μ> Gomperz : αύτι'/ΐ·. 2 ο’δίΐ· .Jacobs : ο’δα 3 τνροσώποΊ Morelli : άσΐ'πον.
1 Cf. Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. IV. 7“26 f. Circe recognises Medea by this characteristic, ‘‘ And she longed to hear the voice of the maiden, her kinswoman, as soon as she
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with an ineffable radiance, when she permits her face to be seen ? This in truth is the distinguishing mark of the descendants of Helios1; I believe one must recognize Medea, the daughter of Aeetes. For now that the expedition of Jason, on its quest of the golden fleece, has come ashore at the river Phusis and has arrived at the city of Aeetes, the girl is in love \vith the stranger, and unwonted reHec-tions enter her mind ; and though she does not know what has happened to her, her thoughts are all confused and she is distraught of soul. She is not now dressed for her priestly functions, nor as if she were in the company of her superiors, but in a manner suitable for the eyes of many. The form of Jason is slender, but not at all lacking in strength ; his flashing eye is overhung by a brow that is haughty and defiant of all opposition ; the first beard creeping over his face grows luxuriantly,2 and bis light-brown hair tumbles dowii upon his forehead ; as for his dress, he wears a white tunic fastened by a girdle, over which a lion’s skin is flung, and on his feet are laced boots; lie stands leaning on his spear ; and the character revealed by his face is that of one who is neither over-proud, since lie is modest, nor meek, since he is bold for his undertaking. Eros is claiming this situation as his ο\\ν, and lie stands leaning on his bow with his legs crossed, turning his torch towards the earth, inasmuch as the work of love is as yet hardly begun.
saw that she had raised her eyes from the ground. For all those of the race of Helios were plain to discBrn, since by the far flashing of their eyes they shot in front of them a gleam of gold.” Trans. Seaton, L.C.L·.
2	The phrase is taken from the elder Phil. Her. 141, 27 K.
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η ΛΘΤPONTES
ι 1) ΟΙ εν Αιός αύΧή άθύροντες, ’Έρως οίμαι -lt>2 Κ. καί Γανυμήδης, ει τι γρ?) τον μεν τῆ τιάρα, νοεΐν, τον δ’ από του τόξου και των πτερών ες επώ/νωσιν clyeiv. άθυρουσι μεν ουν άστρα^άΧοις ούτοι,1 ηεηράι$αται δ’ ό μεν ύβριστικώς επι-5 τωθάζων ό 'Έρως και πΧήρη τής νίκης τον κόΧπον άνασείων, ό δε δυεϊν αστραγαΧοιν ετι τον μεν καί αυτόν άποΧωΧεκώς, τον δ' εφ’ όμοια, προπεμπων εΧπίδι. κατηφής δἐ αν τω παρειά καί ή του ομματος άκτις καίτοι αβρού 10 οντος βεβυθισμενη 2 τό τῆ? ανίας επισημαίνει.
(2)	(-)εαί τε τρεις αύται εφεστώσαί σφίσιν, αι μεν ούδ' εφερμηνεύοντος δέονται, Άθηνά τε yap αύτόθεν ίδόντι δηΧη την opoyviov ποιηταί φασι πανοπΧίαν άμπεχομενη και yXavKov υπό της Ιο κόρυθος όρώσα ξυν άρρενωπω τε τω ήθει την παρειάν επιφοινίττουσα, ήδ\ δε αύ τό φιΧομειδες
1	ουτοι Morelli : υύσι.
2	α and Ρ give β^βνθισμάυι·; cf. supra 393, 1 Κ., ρ. 2SS. 1 2 3
1	Eros and (ianymede are associated apparently as the two young boys in the company of the gods, who play together in Olympus. (Janymeile, son of Tros (or Laomeclon) was snatched away by Zeus from the hills near Troy to be the cup-bearer of the gods, since he was the most beautiful of mortal men. As coming from Asia Minor rather than (ίrecce proper, lie wears a tiara.
2	The account follows closely the description of Eros and < ianyniede playing dice in Apoll. Rliod. Aryon. III. 117 f. Cf. Fi''. *29, hoys playing dice.
3	Because “born* with her when she sprang from the head of Zeus.
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8.	BOYS AT PLAY
The boys who are playing in the palace of Zeus are, I suppose, Eros and Ganymede,1 if the one may be known by his tiara and the other identified by his bow and his wings. They aie playing with dice ; and Eros is represented as taunting the other insolently and as shaking the fold of his garment, full as it is of his winnings, while his companion is represented as having lost one of the two dice left to him and as throwing the other with no better hope.2 His cheek is downcast and the glance of his eye, albeit a beautiful eye, indicates by its despondency his vexation. And these three goddesses standing near them—they need no interpreter to tell who they are; for Athena is recognised at a glance, clothed as she is in what the poets call the “ panoply of her race/’3 casting a “ bright glance”4 from under her helmet, and ruddy of face as well as masculine in general appearance ; the second one
4	Referring to the Homeric epithet yKavK&ms, “bright-glancing,” if this interpretation of the word be accepted.
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υπto τί) του κεστού 'ivyyi καν τω γράμματι σημαίνει,"Wpav he ye την τρίτην είναι τό σεμνόν καί βασιΧικόν του ε'ΐόους φησι.
20	(3) Τί hi) βουΧονται καί τις η τής ξυνουσίας
αύταΐς αν ay κη ; ay ουσα τους πεντήκοντα ή ’Αργώ ενώρμισται τω Φάσιόι Βόσπορόν τε καί ΈίυμπXηyάhας hie^eXdodaa. όρας he καί τον ποταμόν αυτόν εν βαθεί όόνακι κείμενον, εν 25 βΧοσυρω τω e'ihei, κόμη τε yap άμφιΧαφής αν τω καί άνεστηκυΐα yeveu'^ τε ύποφριττουσα καί yXaυκιώvτες όφθαΧμοί, τό τε άθροον τού ρεύματος ούκ από κάΧπιόος εκχεόμενον, ήττερ ούν εϊωθεν, ἀλλ’ από παντός εκπΧημμύρον 30 εννοεϊν hίhωσιv ή μιν, όπόσος επιχειται τω-Υλόντω. (4) Του he τής ναυτιΧίας αθΧον ακούεις οίμαι καί ποιητών τό χρυσούν heρaς Xeyόvτωv 7τάσι μεΧουσάν τε τήν ’Αργώ καί 'Ομήρου ωόαΐ φράζουσιν. άΧΧ' οι μεν τής 'Apyoύς ναυβάται 35 εν επισκεψει των κατειΧηφότων, αι θεαι he ες ικεσίαν τού 'Έρωτος ήκουσιν αίτούσαι ξυΧΧαβεΐν 40.3 Ιν. σφίσιν επι σωτηρία των πΧωτήρων τήν Αίήτου Μ ήύειαν μετεΧθόντα, μισθόν he οι τής ύπoυpyίaς ή μήτηρ σφαίραν π ροόείκνυσι Αιός αυτήν άθυρμά yeyovevai λήγουσα. (5) 'Ορας και τήν 5 τέχνην εν τῆ γραφῆ ; χρυσού μεν αυτή, ραφή he αυτή ο'ία νοεΐσθαι μάΧΧον ή όρασθαι, εΧικάς
1	The epithet applied to Aphrodite in Homer, e.g. Iliad 4-J4.
2	The “ magic of her girdle” is described, Iliad 14. 214 f.
3	On the representations of the river Pliasis, cf. Purgold, Arehaeologisdic Vntcmuchungm zu Claudian and Sidonian, ]». 34 f. Uenndoi f). The type of the recumbent river god is
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even in the painting shows the “ laughter-loving ” 1 disposition caused by the magic of her girdle ; 2 and that the third is Hera her dignity and queenliness of form declare.
What do the goddesses desire and what necessity brings them together? The Argo carrying its fifty heroes has anchored in the Phasis after passing through the Bosphorus and the Clashing Rocks. You see the river himself lying on bis deep bed of rushes;3 his countenance is grim, for his hair is thick and stands upright, his beard bristles, and bis eyes glare ; and the abundant water of the stream, since it does not flow from a pitcher as is usually the case, but comes in a flood from his whole figure, gives us to understand how large a stream is poured into the Pontus. You have heard, I am sure, about the prize which was the object of this voyage, since poets tell of “the golden fleece/’ 4 and the songs of Homer also describe the Argo as “known of all.” 5 But while the sailors of the Argo are considering the situation, the goddesses have come as suppliants to beg Eros that he assist them in saving the sailors by going to fetch Medea, the daughter of Aeetes ; and as pay for this service bis mother shows him a ball which she says was once a plaything 6 of Zeus. Do you see the clever art of the painting ? The ball itself is of gold ; the stitching on it is such as to be assumed by the mind rather than seen
found in description of Meles, the elder Phil., supra, p. 159, and again in the description of Xauthus, infra, p. 325.
4	The word for the golden fleece, Zipas, is the one regularly used by the poets, e.g. Eur. Med. 5.
5	Quoted from the Odyssey, 12, 70.
6	Here also the account closelv follows Apoll. Rhod. Argon. TH. 132 f.
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τε κυανού ἐφ’ Καυτής ελίττουσα 1 καί άναρριφεΐσα τάχα 7του το αποχωρούν σέλας μαρμαρνγαίς αστέρων εικάζειν αυτήν1 2 3 4 δώσει. (G) eO δετούς 10 μ<:Ῥ αστραγάλους ουδέ ορα ετι, ριψας δέ αυτούς χαμάζε εξήρτηται τού της μητρδς πέπλου έπ~ αληθεύσαι την ύπόσχ εσιν αν τω, ου γάρ έλλείψειν τον άθλον.
θ' ΙΙΕΛΟΨ
(1) Ό μεν υπέρ τετρώρων δι ηπείρου μέσης 15 ίππεύσειν μέλλων υπ’ ορθή τιάρα, κα'ι Αυδία στολή, Πἐλοψ οιμαι, θρασύς ηνίοχος καλόν είπεΐν. ίθυνε γάρ ποτε καί διά θαλάσσης τουτί τδ άρμα, ΠοσειδώζΌ? οιμαι δόντος, άκρα ττ} τού τροχού ιίψΐδι υπ' άδιάντω έίξονι τα τής γαλήνης 20 διαθέων νώτα. (2) ’Όμμα δ’ αύτω γοργον καί αύχην άνεστηκώς το τής γνώμης έτοιμον ελέγχει ή τε δφρύς ύπεραίρουσα δηλοΐ καταφρονείσθαι τον Oίνόμαον ύπο τού μειράκιον, φρονεί γάρ τοΐς ΐπποις, επειδή ύψαύχενές τε και πολλοί 25 τον μυκτήρα καί κοίλοι την οπλήν καί το ομμα κυάινεοί τε και έτοιμοι χαίτην τε άμφιλαφή
1	ίλίττουσα Olearius : ελίττονσαν.
2	αυτήν Jacobs : αυτγ.
1	The description should lie compared with the treatment of the same subject by the eMcr Phil. Ivimj. 1.17, p. G9. The scene is laid at Olympia and pictures the preparation for the race.
2	Tin* upright tiara was the prerogative of royalty, cf ]>. 26<>, η. 1.
3	(Quoted from Iliad S. 1‘2<>.
4	Hind K>. 1 *27. Poseidon in his car “set out to chive over the wines . . . and the axle of bronze was not wetted 3 20
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by the eye, and spirals of blue encircle it; and very likely, when it is tossed in the air, the radiance emanating from it will lead us to compare it with the twinkling of stars. As for Eros, he πο longer even looks at the dice^ but throwing them on the ground he clings to his mother’s dress, begging her to make good her promise to him ; for, he says, lie will not fail in the task.
9.	PELOPS 1
The man mounted on a four-horse chariot who is setting out to drive across the mainland, wearing an upright tiara2 and Lydian dress, is Pelops, I believe, a bold charioteer”3 it is fair to call him. For he once guided this chariot even across the sea, doubtless because it was the gift of Poseidon, speeding-over the back of the calm sea on the very edge of the wheel and keeping the axle unwetted.4 His flashing eye and erect head attest bis alertness of mind, and his haughty brow indicates that the youth despises Oenomaiis.5 For he is proud of his horses, since they hold their necks high, are broad of nostril, hollow of hoof/ dark-eyed and alert, and they lift
beneath ” ; cf. the description of Pelops’ chariot, the elder Phil., supra, p. 71. In Greek story, Pelops is associated with Asia Minor, usually with Lydia, from which he came to the Peloponnesus, which bears his name. Because he was the favourite of Poseidon, the god gave him the chariot which bore him across the sea from Asia Minor to secure Hippo-daraeia as his bride.
6	The father of Hippodameia.
6	Xenophon, Art of Horsemanship I. 3 : “ For high hoofs have the frog, as it is called, well off the ground. . . . Moreover, Simonides says that the ring, too, is a clear test of good feet; for a hollow hoof rings like a cymbal on striking the ground.” Trans. Marchant, L.C.L.
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κυανών άπαιωρούντες αυχένων, ῖς δή θαλασσίων τρόπος. (3) ΙΙλτὑμΟΓ δἐ αυτών 'Ιπποδάμεια την μεν παρειάν αίδοϊ γράφουσα, νύμφης δε στολήν 30 άμπεχομένη βλέπουσά τε όφθαλμοΐς ο'ίοις αίρεϊσθαι το του ξένου μάλλον. έρα τε yap καί τον ηεννήτορα μυσάττεται τοιούτοις άκροθι-νίοις φρονούντα, α δη και όρας, κεφαλάς ταύτας, 404 Κ. τώυ1 προπυλαίων άνημμένη έκαστη, και σχήμα δέδωκεν ό χρόνος ίδιον, ον έκαστος άπώλετο σφών. τους yap δη μνηστήρας τής θυ^/ατρός ήκοντας κτείνων άyάλλεται τοϊς yvωpίσμaσι τού 5 φόνου. (4) ΕΓδωλα δέ υπεριπτάιμενα σφών ολοφύρεται τον εαυτών ά^/ώνα τή του yάμoυ ξυμβάσει έφυμνούντα' ξυμβήναι yap δη ό Υίέλοφτ, ως ελεύθερα λοιπόν ή παΐς εϊη τού άλάστορος.	καί ό λΐυρτίλος δέ ξυνίστωρ τής
Ιυ ξυμβάσεως αύτοΐν έστιν. (5) 'Ο δ' ούκ άποθεν ό Oινόμαος, άλλ’ έτοιμον αύτω τό άρμα καί τό δόρυ ύπερτέταται τού δίφρου καταλαβόντι τό μειράκιον κτεϊναι, ό δέ τω πατρϊ θύων 'Άρει σπεύδει ay ριος ίδεϊν καί φονών τό όμμα και τον 15 Μιφτίλον επισπέρχει. (6) 'Έρως δέ κατηφής
1	Α relative like ω ν seems to be required before των; or possibly we should read άνημμίνας (Reiske) ΐκάστοτe (Capps). 1 2
1	i.e. she sides with Pelops, while her father is hostile to all the suitors.
2	The covenant of marriage seems to mean in the first instance tlx* agreement that a suitor should win Ilippo-daineia if his chariot should outrun that of Oenomaiis, while otherwise lie should be slain by Oenoinaiis. In the case of Pelops the covenant includes Pelops’ promise to Hippodameia to free her from the curse due to the death of her former suitors.
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their abundant manes abov e their dark necks as is the manner of sea-horses. Near them stands Hippo-dameia ; she colours her cheek with a modest blush, wears the raiment of a bride, and gazes with eyes that choose rather the stranger’s part.1 For she loves him and she loathes the parent who takes pride in such spoils as indeed you see—these heads Avhich have been suspended one after another from the σαΐελνβν, and the time λνΐιίοΐι has elapsed since each of the men perished has given them each a distinctive appearance. For Oenomaiis sle\v those who came to sue for his daughter’s hand and he delights in the tokens of their death. But their shades hovering over the place lament each the contest in λνΐιίοΐι it took part, as they descant upon the covenant of marriage;2 for Pelops, they recount, has made a covenant, promising that henceforth the girl will be free from the curse. And Myrtilus is witness to the covenant of the twain. Oenomaus is not far away ; Day. his chariot is ready, and on the seat is laid the spear with which to slay the youth when he overtakes him;3 and he is hurriedly sacrificing to his father Ares, this man of savage aspect and with murder in his eye ; and he urges Myrtilus on. But Eros, sad of mien, is cutting4 the
3	Of. Rhod. Argon. I. 756f. : “And therein (on the mantle of Pallas) were fashioned two chariots, racing, and the one in front Pelops was guiding, as he shook the reins, and with him was Hippodameia at his side, and in pursuit Myrtilus urged his steeds, and with him Oenomaus had grasped his couched spear, but fell as the axle swerved and broke in the nave, while he was eager to pierce the back of Pelops.5’
4	The action of Eros may be ascribed to the love of Pelops for Hippodameia, or we may think of the love of Myrtilus for Hippodameia as the reason for the betrayal of Oenomaus by his charioteer (Benndorf).
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τοι' άξονα του άρματος εντεμνει εκάτερον διδούς νοείν, οτι τε ερώσα ή κόρη του ερώντος1 επί τον 7τατερα ξυμβαίνει καί τα μέλλοντα περί την Πελοπος οικίαν εκ λϊοιρών γίνεσθαι.
ι ΠΤΡΡΟΣ H ΜΤΣΟΤ
20	(1) Τά Κύρυπύλου καί Νεοπτολέμου ποιητών
υμνεί χορος πατρωζειν τε αυτούς άμφω καί την χεΐρα ευδόκιμους κατ ίσχύν είναι, φησί δε καί η γραφή ταύτα' ή τύχη γάρ την εξ άπάσης γης αρετήν ες μίαν πάλιν συνενεγκούσα οι μεν ούκ 25 άκΧεεΐς οΐχονται, ἀλλ’ οιοι προς πολλούς δυστήνων δε τε ιταίδες είπειν οι εμώ μενει άντιόωσιν, οι δε γενναίοι γενναίων κρατουσι.
(2)	Τἀ μεν δη περί των εν τω νικάν ετερα, νυνι δε περί τούς ξυνεστώτας ή θεα. πόλις μεν 30 αυτή 'Ίλιος όφρυόεσσα, καθ' rΌμηρον, περιθεί δε αυτήν τείχος οιον καί θεούς μή άπαξιώσαι τής εαυτών χειρός, ναύσταθμόν τε επί θάτερα 405 Κ. και στένος rΕλλησπόντου διάρρους Ασίαν Ευρώπης διείργων. τούν μεσω δε πεδίον ποταμώ διαιρείται Έ.άνθω, γεγραπται δε ου μορμύρων άφρώ, ούδ’ οϊυς επί τον τού Π^λἐω? επλήμμυρεν, Β ἀλλ’ εύνή μεν αύτω λωτος καί θρύον καί άπαλού δόνακος κόμαι, κατάκειται δε μάλλον ή άνεστηκε
1	ερώντος Jacobs: έρωτος. 1 2
1 In the later years of the Trojan war the son of Telephus, l'nam’s nephew Enrvpylus, leads the Mysians to the aid of the Trojans, where he is slain by Achilles’ son Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus) at the head of the Myrmidons. Cf. the account of Achilles and Memnon, supra, p. 29.
2	The reference is to the heroes gathered at Troy.
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axle of the chariot, making clear two things : that the girl in love with her lover is conspiring against her father, and that the future which is in store for the house of Pelops comes from the Fates.
10.	PYRRHUS OR THE MYSIANS1
The story of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus is sung by a chorus of poets, who tell us how each resembles his father and is famous for the prowess of his arm; and this painting also relates this tale. For when fortune has gathered into one city the valour of every land,2 some go away not inglorious but able to say to the world, “ children of wretched men are they who encounter my wrath,” 3 and men of noble birth overcome men of noble birth.
The account of the victory is another tale, but the scene before you now has to do with the combatants. Here is the city of “beetling Ilium/’ as Homer4 calls it; and a wall runs round about it such as even the gods disdained not to claim as the work of their own hands. On the other side is the station of the ships and the narrow strait of the Hellespont that separates Asia from Europe. The plain between the city and the strait is divided by the river Xanthus, which is represented, not as “roaring with foam”5 nor yet as when it rose in flood against the son of PeleuSj6 but its bed is lotus grass and rushes and foliage of tender reeds ; it reclines instead of stand-
3	Quoted from Iliad 6. 127. Cf. supra, p. 225 n.
4	Ibid. 22. 411.
5	Ibid. 18. 403, where the phrase is used of the stream of Oceanus : cf. 21. 302 f.
6	For the attack on Achilles by the river Xanthus see Iliad 21. 212 f. For the personification of the river, cf. supra, pp. 159 and 319.
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και τ ον 7Γόδα. έπέχει ται? πηγαΐς υπέρ ξυμ~ μέτριας νυν Βιυγραίνων αύτα . . . νάματος τ ο ρεύμα μέτρων.1 (3) Στρατιά τε εκατέρωθεν 10 Μυσώυ τε ξύν Ύρωσϊ καί Ελλύνων έκ θατέρου, οι μεν κέκμηκα τες ήΒη οι Τρώες, οι Βέ άκμήτες οι ξυν Eύρυπύλω. ορος Βέ αυτών, ως οι μεν εν τοΐς οπλοις κάθηνται τάχα που τούτο Eύρυ-πύλου αιτι}σαντος, και χαίρουσι ττ} ανακωχή, οι 15 Βέ εκθυμοί τε καί έξορμώντες οι Μνσοι ϊενται το τε τών 'Ελλήνων εν όμοια καταστήσει τοΐς Τ ρωσ\ν ον των πλήν τών Μ υρμιΒόνων ενεργοί γάρ καί περί τον ΤΙύρρον έτοιμοι.
(4)	Τω νεανία Βέ, κάλλους μεν ενεκεν έφερμη-20 νεύοιτ αν ούΒέν, έπειΒή εν οπλοις τα νυν, μεγάλοι γε μην και υπέρ τούς άλλους· ηλικία τε άμφοΐν Ίση τάις τε τών οφθαλμών βολάς ενεργοί και ου μέλλοντες, γοργόν γάρ τό ομμα υπό τής κόρυθος έκάστω, καί συναπονεύοντες 2ο ταῖς· τών λόφων κινήσεσι καί ό θυμός έπιπρέπει1 2 3 σφίσι σιγή τε μένεα πνείουσιν έοίκασι. και τα όπλα Βέ άμφοΐν πατρώα, άλλ’ ό μέν Eύρύπυλος άσήμοις έσταλται καλ παραλλάττουσι τήν αυγήν οπη τε και ο πως κινοΐτο, ή Ίρις, τω Π ύρρω Βέ 30 τα εξ 'Ηφαίστου πάρεστιν, έ κσ τάις ποτ αυτών ΌΒυσσευς και άπευξάμενος τήν εαυτού νίκΐ]ν.
1	μίτρων Ρ and Morelli: μετρον. The text is corrupt.
2	(ΤΤnrpenei Olearius : έπιτρέπα.
1	Cf. the account of the sources of the Nile, the elder Phil., supra, p. -\.
2	See critical note
3	Quoted from IliaJ 3. 8.
1 For a garment compared to the rainbow cf. the elder Phil., Imag. p. G7 ; Her. 200, 2 f.
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ing erect, and presses its foot on the sources1 to keep them within bounds, now moistening . . . the stream keeps within bounds.2 On either side is an army—of Mysians together with Trojans, and opposite them of Greeks ; the Trojans are already exhausted, though the Mysians under Eurypylus are fresh. You see how the former sit down in their armour, no doubt at the command of Eurypylus, and how they enjoy the respite from fighting, whereas the Mysians, full of spirit and impetuous, rush forward ; and how the Greeks are in the same state as the Trojans with the exception of the Myrmidons, who are active and ready for the fray under Pyrrhus.
As for the two youthful leaders^ nothing can be made out regarding their beauty, since they are clad in armour at this time, but they are certainly tall and overtop their fellows; the age of the two is the same, and to judge by the glance of their eyes they are active and unhesitating. For the eyes of each flash beneath their helmets, they bend their heads with the waving of their plumes, and their spirit stands out conspicuous in them, resembling as they do men “who breathe out wrath in silence.”3 Both wear the armour of their fathers ; but while Eurypylus is clad in armour bearing no device, which gives forth, like a rainbow/ a light that varies with his position and movements, Pyrrhus wears the armour made by Hephaestus, which Odysseus, regretting his own victory,5 has yielded to him.
s i.e. his victory in the contest for the arms of Achilles, which were by vote awarded to him as the bravest warrior, as against Ajax, who committed suicide because of his defeat.
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(ο) Θεωρών δέ τι9 τά 6ττ\α Χεΐπον εύρησει των 'Ομήρου έκτυπωμάιτων ούδέν, άλλ’ ακριβώς η τέχνη δείκνυσι τάκεΐθεν πάντα, το μεν yap .‘}Γ> γῆς· τε /cal θαΧασσης καί ουρανού σχήμα ουδέ φράζοντας οίμαι δεησει τινός, η μεν yap αντόθεν !οι> Κ. Ιδόντι δηΧη την έαντης χρόαν υπό του δήμιου pyου Χαβοΰσα, την δ’ αι πόΧεις καί τα εν αν τη yi)v γράφουσι καί μικρόν yε ύστερον πεύση περί έκάστων, ουρανός δε οδε. όρας που τον τε Γ» τοθ ηΧιου κύκΧον, ως άκάμας εν αύτω, καί τό τῆς· πανσεΧήνου φαιδρόν. (6) ’Αλλά μοι δοκεΐς περί των καθ' έκαστον άστρων ποθεΐν άκούσαι· τό yap διαΧΧάττον αυτών την αιτίαν σοι παρέχει της πεύσεως· αΐδι μεν σοι Πλβιάδε? 10 σπόρου τε καί αμητού ξύμβοΧα δυόμεναι η αν πάΧιν εκφανώς εχουσαι, ως αν και τα της ώρας αύτάς ayrj,1 'Ύάδες δ’ ειτι θάτερα. όρας και τον Ώρίωνα, τον δέ επ αύτω μύθον και την εν άστροις αιτίαν ες ετερον άναβαΧώμεθα, ώ ηται, Ιό καιρόν, ως αν μη άπά^οιμέν σε τών νύν εν πόθω.
1 αι>τα? &yy Kayser : αύτ' &y, αυτής ayei, or αύτοΤς &yei.
1 It is cleat· that the scenes on the shield of Achilles as described by Homer were represented in painting and sculpture, for we still have fragments of the so-called Tabulae iliacae depicting this subject (ef. Jahn-Miehaelis, Gricch. Bibb rehroniken, II B, p. 1*0, and fragments in the Capitoline Museum, Bom. Mitth. VI. 183 f., PI. IV). The shield described by Phi lost rains agrees with these representations in that the different subjects are depicted, not in concentric zones or circles, but in bands one over the other, so that the sky is not found in the centre of the shield as in Homer, but rather at the top of the shield. Just as the painter based his work on the Homeric
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If one examines this armour he will find that none is missing of the representations in relief which Homer describes, but that the work of art reproduces all that Homer gives.1 For the representations of earth and sea and sky 2 will not, I think, require anyone to explain them ; for the sea is evident at once to the observer, since the craftsman has given it its proper colour; the land is designated by the cities and the other terrestrial things, and you will soon learn all about them : but here is the sky. You see here, of course, the orb of the unwearying sun and the brightness of the full moon. But I believe you want to hear about the stars in detail, for the differences between them provide a reason for your inquiry. Here are the Pleiades, signs for sowing and for reaping3 when they set or when they appear once more, as the changing seasons bring them ; and opposite them are the Hyades. You see Orion also, but the story about him and the reason why he is one of the stars we must defer to another occasion3 my boy, that we may not divert you from the object of
description, so Philostratus, in describing the painted picture, works in many details drawn directly from Homer (Benndorf).
2	Iliad 18. 4S3: “Therein [on the shield of Achilles] he wrought the earth, therein the heavens, therein the sea, and the unwearied sun, and the moon at the full, and therein all the constellations wherewith heaven is crowned—the Pleiades, and the Hyades, and the mighty Orion, and the Bear, that men call also the Wain, that circleth ever in her place, and watcheth Orion, and alone hath no part in the baths of Ocean.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
3	Cf. Hesiod. Op. 383 f. : “ When the Pleiades, daughters of Atlas, are rising, begin j'onr harvest, and your ploughing when they are going to set.” Trans. Evelyn-White, L.C.L.
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ol 8' €7τ' αν τω άστόρες άρκτος ?; el άμαξαν καλεΐν βούλοιο. φασι Be αυτήν καί μόνην ου Βύεσθαι ev Ώκεανω, ἀλλ’ αυτήν περί αυτήν στρόφεσθαι olov φύλακα τού Ώρίωνος.
20	(7) 'Ίωμευ 8η λοιπόν 8ιά γῆς· άφόμενοι των
άνω καί των γε ev γῆ κάλλιστον θeώμeθa τὸς πόλεις. ορος μεν Βή, ως Βιτταί τινες αύταί' ποτόραν ούν προτόραν άφερμηνευθήναί σοι βού-λ€ΐ ; η το των λαμπάιΒων φως και τό τον 25 ύμ€ναίου μόλος καί ό των αυλών ήχος καί η της κιθάρας κρούσις καί ό των όρχουμόνων ρυθμός ες αυτά σε ayei ; όρας Be καί τα yvvaia των πρόθυρων ως Βιαφαίνονται θαυμάζοντα και μόνον ούκ όκβοώντα υπό χαρμονής. >γάμοι ταύτα, ω 30 7ται, καί πρώτη ξύνοΒος νυμφίων και άηονται τάς νύμφας οι γαμβροί, τό Be τής αΙΒούς και τού ιμόρου, ως όπιπρόπ€ΐ εκάστω, παρίημι λόηειν, σοφώτερον αυτά του Βημιουρ^ού αΐνιξαμόνου.
(8)	Άλλ* ΙΒου και Βικαστήριόν τι καί ξυνόΒρα 35 κοινή καί γέροντες σεμνοί σεμνώς π ροκαθήμενοι 407 Κ. τού ομίλου, τό Be ev μόσω χρυσίον τάλαντα μόν Βύο ταύτ ούκ οιΒ’ όφ' οτω· ή, νη Δι, εΐκάσαι χρή, ως μισθός τω όρθώς εκΒικάσοντι, ως αν μή προς Βώρά τις την ούκ 1 εύθεΐαν φόροι.
5 τις δ’ ή Βίκη ; Βιττοι μόν ev μόσω τινός ούτοι,
1 ονκ added by Schenkl.
1 Iliad IS. 490: “Therein fashioned he also two cities of mortal men exceeding fair. In the one there were marriages and feastings, ami by the light of the Mazing torches they were leading the brides from their bowers through the city, and loud rose the bridal song. And young men were whirl*
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your present desire. The stars next to Orion are the Bear, or the Wain if you prefer that name. Men say that this constellation alone does not sink into Oceanus, but revolves about itself as a guard over Orion.
Let us now make our way over the earth, leaving the upper regions, and let us examine the most beautiful of things on the earth, namely, the cities.1 As you see there are two of these. Which of the two do you wish explained to you first ? Do the light of the torches, and the marriage hymn, the sound of the flutes and the twanging of the lyre and the rhythmic motion of the dancers attract your attention? You see also the women visible through the vestibules as they marvel and all but shout for joy. This is a marriage, my boy, the first gathering of the bridal party, and the bridegrooms are bringing their brides. I shall not attempt to describe how modesty and desire are clearly depicted in each, for the craftsman has suggested this with great skill. But look! Here is a court of justice and a general session, and dignified old men preside in a dignified manner over the gathering. As for the gold in the centre, the two talents here, I do not know what it is for, unless, by Zeus,, one may conjecture that it is a reward to be paid to the judge who shall pronounce true judgment, in order that no judge may be influenced by gifts to give the wrong judgment.2 And what is the case? Here are two men in the centre, one of
ing in the dance, and in their midst flutes and lyres sounded continuously.” Trans. Murray, L.C’.L.
3	The natural explanation of the “two talents’5 would be to regard it as the “blood-money” referred to in the next sentence.
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Βοκεΐν εμοί, φονικόν eyκλήμα 6 μεν ειτάyωv θατερω, τ ον δ’ όρας, ως εξαρνός εστιν ου yap αιτίαν εχειν ωνπερ1 αύτω προφέρει 6 κατύ^ορος, καταθεϊς 8ε τα ύποφόνια καθαρός ηκειν, όρας 10 και τους επιβοηθούντας εκατερω Βιχή και νεμοντας την βοήν, οτ ω φίλον ἀλλ’ ή γε των κηρυκων τταρουσία καθίστησιν αύτους καί εις το ήσυχαΐον ay ει. τ αυτί μεν ουν σοι μέση τι? ■πολέμου καί ειρήνης εν ου πολέμουμενη πόλει 15 κατάστασις.
(9)	' Κτεραν 8ε όρας, ως τειχήρης, καί τό ye τείχος ως οι Bi ηλικίαν απόμαχοι φρουρούσι Βια-λαβόντες, yovaui τε yap εστιν ου των επάλξεων και yepovτες ούτοι και κομιΒή παιΒία. ποϊ Βή 20 το μάχιμον αύτοίς ; ενταύθα εΰροις αν τούτους, οι Βή 'Άρει τε κα\ ’Αθήνα επονται. τουτι yap, μοι Βοκεΐν, ή τέχνη φησι τούς μεν χρυσω τε και μεηεθει Βηλώσασα θεούς είναι, τοΐς 8ε το ύπο-Βεεστερον Bi αυτής Βούσα. εξίασι Be την των 25 εναντίων ου Βεξάμενοι πρόκλησιν, νεμεσθαι yap τον εν τή πόλει πλούτον ή μή νεμομενων εν τ οΐς οπλοις είναι. (10) Αόχον Βή Βιατάττουσιν 2 εντεύθεν· τουτι γάρ, μοι Βοκεΐν, ή προς ταις οχθαις αίνίττεται λόχμη, ου Βή καθωπλισμένους 30 αυτούς όρας. άλλ’ ούκ αν eyyevoiT αύτοίς
1	αιτίαν ἔχριν ωι’irep Kavser: κατασχΰν οπερ F, ἔχβι νὥν
07Γep ill*.
2	διατάττουσιν Ka\>ΙΤ : διαλΛάττυνσιν.
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whom, I believe, is bringing a charge of bloodshed, and the other, as you see, is denying the charge ; for lie claims that he is not guilty of that which the accuser brings against him,1 but that, having paid the blood-money, he has come free of offence. You see also the adherents of each man, in two groups, "'ho applaud according; to their preference ; but the presence of the heralds checks them and restores them to silence. This scene, accordingly, represents a state of affairs midway between war and peace in a city that is not at war.
The second 2 city is walled, as you see., and those unfitted for war by reason of age guard the walls at intervals ; for there are women at certain points on the battlements, and here are old men and even children. Where, pray, are their fighting men ? Yonder you may find them—the men who follow Ares and Athena.3 For this is what the work of art means, I believe, indicating by the use of gold and by great stature that the leaders are gods, and giving to the others their inferior rank by this device. They are issuing forth for battle, having refused the proposals of the enemy, namely, that the wealth of the city be apportioned among them, else, if it be not so apportioned, it shall be the prize of battle. Accordingly, they are devising an ambush on this side ; for that, it seems to me, is suggested by the thicket along the banks of the river, where you see men under arms. But it will not prove possible for them to profit by the
1	i.e. voluntary homicide ; but he acknowledges by his payment of the “ were-geld” or blood-money the commission of involuntary homicide.
2	Cf. Iliad 18. 509 ff. for the Homeric description.
8	Here a goddess of war.
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θρήσασθαι τω λόγω·1 ό yap τοι επηΧυς στρατός σκοπούς τινας καθίσας Χείαν εΧάσασθαι 7τερι-νοει. και &η οι μεν ciyovai νομεϊς τα θρέμματα ύπο σιipiyywv. η ου προσβάΧΧει σε το Χιτον 35 καί αυτοφυές τής μούσης καί άτεχνώς ορειον ;
408 Κ. ύστατα he χρησάμενοι τῆ μουσική hi άγνοιαν του επ' αύτοΐς hόXoυ τεθνάσιν, ως όράίς, των ποΧεμίων επεΧθόντων, καί άπεΧαύνεταί τις Χεία προς αυτών, φήμη hi) των πραχθεντων ες τούς 5 Χοχώντας εΧθούσα άνίστανται ούτοι και εφ' Ίππων ες τον πόΧεμον χωροΰσι και τάς τε οχθας εστιν ίhεΐv πΧήρεις των μαχομενων καί βαΧ-Χόντων ες αυτούς. (11) Τοῖς δε εν αύτοΐς άνα-στρεφομενους καί την πεφοινιημενην Χύθρω 10 haίμova αύτήν τε καί την εσθήτα τί ερούμεν ; 'Έρις καί Κυόοιμος ταΰτα και Κήρ, ύφ' ή τα ποΧεμου πάντα, οράίς yap τοι, ως ου μίαν ohov χωρεΐ, άΧΧ’ ον μεν άτρωτον ες τα ξίφη προ-βάΧΧει, ος h' ύφεΧκεται υπ' αύτήν νεκρός, ον δἐ 15 και νεότρωτον επισπερχει. οι h' άvhpες φοβεροί τής ορμής καί τού βΧεμματος ως ού&εν hiaX-Χάττειν εμοϊ ζώντων εν ταΐς όρμαις hoKodaiv.
1 A<$x^Morelli: λοχμΰ·.
1 The (litHcult passage in the Iliad (IS. 509-534) was variously interpreted by the ancient grammarians. Of their three interpretations as stated by Porphyry and repeated by Eusebius, none agrees with the description in Philostratus, while one phrase of Alexander Cotyaeus (p. 195, 5 Dinri.), οΐ>κ ίδίχοι-το την πρόκληση>, “ they refused the proposals of the enemy,” actually recurs in Philostratus. Kvidently the latter conceived the scene as follows:—The inhabitants of the city devised an ambush against the army that threatened them, but without avail; for the enemy, after disposing its scouts
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ambush; for the invading army, having stationed some scouts, is contriving how to drive off the booty.1 Indeed, we see here shepherds herding their flocks to the music of pipes. Does not the simple and ingenuous and truly highland strain of their music reach your ears ?2 But they have made their music for the last time ; and through ignorance of the plot devised against them they die, as you see, for the enemy has attacked them, and a portion of their flocks is being driven away as booty by the raiders. A report of what has occurred has reached the men in ambush,, and they rise and go into battle on horseback ; you can see the banks of the river covered with men who are fighting and hurling javelins at the foe. What shall we say of those beings who pass to and fro among the combatants and of that spirit whose person and clothing are reddened with gore ? These are Strife and Tumult, and the third is Doom, to whom are subject all matters of war. For you see, surely, that she follows no one course, but thrusts one man, still unwounded., into the midst of hostile swords, a second is being dragged away a corpse beneath her, while a third she urges onward wounded though he is. As for the soldiers, they are so terrifying in their onrush and their fierce gaze that they seem to me to differ not at all from living men in the charge of battle.
shrewdly, rushed on the flocks of the citizens as they were feeding by the river and slew the shepherds, who were ignorant of their danger. Thereupon those in ambush arose and joined battle with the enemy. Such is the transformation by Philostratus of the somewhat confused account in Homer, in which the city-dwellers set an ambush, send out scouts, and capture the flocks and herds of the besiegers.
2 Cf. Iliad 18. 541 f.
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(1-) Άλλ’ ίλού πάλιν elpήνης epyam νειός yap αυτή λιαφαίνεται τρίπολος οϊμαί τις, ει τι χρή 20 τω των άροτήρων ξυμβάλλεσθαι πλήθει, και τά γε ζεν-γΐ) των βοών θαμά αναστρέφει εν ταύτρ κολικός τινος εκλεγόμενης άρότην επί τω τής αΰλακος τελεί, μέλα'ινεσθαι τε δοκει1 τον χρυσόν περισχίζουσα.1 2 3 (13) Ε£ῆς όραίς τέμενος βασιλέως 25 οϊμαί τινος τεκμήρασθαι, ος τό ^ε^ηθός ελε^χεται τής ψυχής υπό τής εν οψει φαιλρότητος. καί τήν γε αιτίαν τής χαράς ούλέ ζητεΐν χρή’ τό γάρ τοι λήϊον 7τολλω τω μετρώ τήν σποράν υπερ-βαλεϊσθαι λιελέ^χουσιν οι τε λιά σπουλής 30 άμωντες καί οι ταΐς άμάλαις τα κειρόμενα των λρα^μάτων λέοντες, οϊς ετεροι προσάηουσι καλ μήλα συντόνως. (14) 'H λέ λρΰς ούκ άκαίρως ενταύθα ούλ’ εξω λόγου· σκιά τε <yap άμφιλαφής υπ’ αυτή ψυχάσαι τοΐς έν τω εργω καμούσι καί 35 βονς ούτοσϊ πίων καθιερωθείς υπό των κηρύκων, 409 Κ. ούς όρας, υπό τῆ λρυϊ λαϊς προτίθεται 3 τοι? περί τήν συλλο'γήν τού πυρού κάμνουσι, τα λέ γύναια τί φ ή ς ; α ρ’ ούκ επτοήσθαί σοι λοκεΐ και λιακε-λεύεσθαι άλλ/]λοις συχνά μάττειν των αλφίτων δ λεϊπνον είναι τ οΐς έρίθοις ; (Ιδ) Εἰ λέ καί οπώρας λεήσει, πάρεστι σοι ὐλωἡ4 χρυσή μεν των αμπέλων, μέλαινα λέ τού καρπού, τό λέ τής καπέτου κυανόν έτεχνήθη οι μαι τω λημιουρ^ω προς λήλο)σιν τού εν αυτή βάθους· αρκεί γάρ 10 σοι τό περί τ αΐς ήμερίσιν ερκος εν τω καττιτέρω
1	δοκ;Γ added by Westerinann.
2	περ.σ χίζουσα Jacobs : περισχονσα.
3	προτίθεται Morelli: προστίθεται.
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But look again at the works of peace. This is clearly fallow land, to be thrice-ploughed, I think, if one may judge at all by the number of the ploughmen; and in the field the ploughman frequently turns the yoke of oxen back, since a wine-cup awaits the plough at the end of the furrow ; and the plough seems to make the gold turn black as it cleaves the soil. In the next scene you perceive a domain—a king’s, as I think you may infer—and the king who attests the gladness of his spirit by the radiance of his eyes. The cause of liis delight is not far to seek; for that the crop greatly exceeds the sowing is proved by the workers who busily cut the grain and by those who bind the bunches of cut stalks into sheaves, while others very zealously bring them more grain to bind. The oak tree stands here not unfittingly nor without good reason, for there is abundant shade beneath it for the refreshment of such as grow weary with their labour; and yonder fat ox, that has been consecrated by the heralds whom you see, is appointed as a meal beneath the oak for those who labour at harvesting the wheat. And what do you say of the women ? Do they not seem to you to be full of excitement and to be encouraging each other to knead plenty of barley meal as a dinner for the harvesters? If there should be need of fruit as well, here you have a vineyard, golden for the vines and black for the grapes. The dark blue inlay of the ditch is the device, methinks, of the artificer to indicate its depth ; and you have πο difficulty in recognizing in the tin inlay the 4
4 άλωη Jacobs : αυτή.
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νοεῖν, ό 8' (ipyvpos 6 εν τω άμπεΧωνι, κάμακες τηθία, του μη χαμαί κΧιθηναι τα φυτά βρίσαντα τω καρπω. τί δ’ αν είποις περί των τρυπών των ; οΐ 8η 8ιά της στενής ταύτης είσό8ου είσφρησαντες 15 εαυτούς ταΧάροις εναποτίθενται τον καρπόν μάΧα ι)8εϊς καί πρόσφοροι την ηΧικίαν τω εργω. (16) Παρθένοι τε yap και ήίθεοι εΰιον καί βακχικόν εν ρυθμω βαίνουσιν εν8ι8όντος αυτοί? τον ρυθμόν ετερου, ον οίμαι ξυνίης από τε της 20 κιθάρας καί του Χεπτόν προσαιόειν 8οκεΐν τοΐς φθ6yyoις. (17) Εἰ 8ε καί την ayeXyv εννοησειας των βοών, αι 8η προς την νομήν ϊενται επόμενων αύιαις των νομεών, της μεν χρόας ούκ αν θαυ-μάσειας, ει καί χρυσού καί καττίτερον πάσα, το 25 8ε καί μυκωμενων ώσπερ άκούειν εν τη ypaφfj καί τον πόταμον κεΧά8οντα είναι 8οκείν, παρ' ον αι βόες, πως ούκ εναρ^/είας πρόσω ; τούς 8ε Χεοντας ού8' αν άφερμηνεύσαί μοι τις επαξίως 8οκεΐ καί τον υπ' αύτοίς ταύρον, 6 μεν yap 30 μεμυκεναι 8οκων καί σπαίρειν σπαράττεται η8η πως εμπεφυκό των τ οΐς εντοσθιόίοις των Χεόντων, οι 8ε κύνες, εννεα 8' οίμαι ούτοι, επονται τη ayiXrj καί παρά των Ιθυνόντων αύτούς νομεών 410 Ιν. εyyύς μεν ϊενται των Χεόντων ύΧακη πτοεΐν εθεΧοντες αύτούς, προσμ^νύναι δ’ ού τοΧμώσιν επισπερχόντων αύτούς καί ταύτα των νομεών, όράς 8ε καί 8ιασκιρτωντα τού ορούς θρέμματα 5 καί τούς σταθμούς καί τάς σκηνάς καί τούς σηκούς· οίκον ποιμνίων νόει ταύτα. 1
1	(’f. the “ silver props ” on the shield of Heracles, Hesiod, Scut. ‘J'JS,
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barrier surrounding the vines. As for the silver in the vineyard, these are props,1 to keep the vines which are laden Λνΐίΐι fruit from being bent to the earth. And what would you say of the men gathering the grapes? Making their way through this narrow passage they pile the fruit in baskets, charming persons of an age adapted to their task. For young men and maidens move forward in rhythm, with Evian and Bacchic step., while another gives them the rhythm, one whom you doubtless recognize,, not only from his lyre, but also from the fact that he seems to be singing softly to the lyre’s notes. And if you should also notice the herd of cattle which press forward to their pasture followed by the herdsmen, you might not, indeed, marvel at the colour, although the whole scene is made of gold and tin, but the fact that you can almost hear the cows lowing in the painting and that the river along the banks of which are the cows seems to be making a splashing sound,—is not that the height of vividness? As for the lions, no one, it seems to me, could in a description do justice to them or to the bull beneath them ; for the bull, that seems to bellow and quiver, is being torn to pieces, the lions having already laid hold upon its entrails. The dogs here, I believe there are nine of them, follow the herd and at the command of the herdsmen who set them on they rush close up to the lions, wishing to frighten them by barking, but they dare not come to close quarters though the herdsmen urge them even to that. And you also see sheep leaping on the mountain, and sheep-folds, and huts and pens; you are to recognize herein the home of the flocks.
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(IS) Λοιπός οίιμαι χορός τις ούτοσι προσόμοιος τω Δαίδαλον, φασι δ' αυτόν 'Αριάδνη τῆ 'Μινω προς αυτού δοθήναι. τις δ' ή τέχνη ; 10 παρθενοις ήίθεοι τ ας χεϊρας επιπΧεξαν τες χορεύ-ουσι. συ δ', ω? εοικεν, ούκ άρκεσθήση τούτω, ει μη σοι καί τα της εσθήτος εξακριβωσομαι τω λόγω· ούκούν αίδι μεν όθόναις ήσθηνται στε-φάνας επι ται ς κεφαΧαΐς χρυσάς φερουσαι, τοι? 15 δ' εύητριοι μεν καί Χεπτοι περίκεινται χιτώνες, μαχαίρας δε των μηρώνλ εξήρτηνται χρυσάς αργυρών τ εΧαμωνων ξυνεχόντων αύτάς. (19) Α λλ’ εν κυκΧω μεν Ιόντων, τούτ' εκείνο, τροχού περί-δίνησιν ορος νοήσει κεραμεως epyov τινός, ει πη 20 δυσκόΧως ή μή τού περιθεΐν εχοι, πειρώντος. στοιχηδόν δε Ιόντων αύθις ποΧύ τι χρήμα επιρ-ρεΐ, όπως εχουσι τέρψεως, επιδηΧούντων και yiip τινες εν μεσοις ούτοι κυβιστώντες και αΧΧοτε άΧΧην ορχησιν επιδεικνύμενοι ciyeiv μοι σαφώς 25 αυτούς ες τό θαύμα δοκούσιν. (20) Ή δε δη κυκΧω της άντυ^/ος θαΧάσσης εικών ου θάΧαττα, ώ π αι, Ωκεανόν δε νοεΐν χρή ορον είναι τεχνη-θεντα τής εν τω σάκει γῆ?, ίκανώς εχεις των εκτυπωμάτων.
30	(21) 'Άθρει δή καί τα περί τούς νεανίας, ξνν
όποτερω αυτών ή νίκη· Ιδού yap καί καθήρηται2 ο ΕύρύπυΧος κατά τής μασχάΧης ώσαντος αύτω καιρίαν του 1 Ιύρρου και κρουνηδόν εκχεϊται τό αιμα, κεϊται τε άνοιμωκτί ποΧύς κατά τής yής 35 εκχυθείς, μόνον ου φθάσας την πXηyήv τω 1
1 μηρΙ·ν Jacobs : χοίρων.
- καθρρηται ΛΙοιχΊΙΐ : καθρρημται or καβγρηνται.
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One more scene remains, I think—a troup of dancers here,1 like the chorus which Daedalus is said to have given to Ariadne, the daughter of Minos. What does the art represent ? Young men and maidens Avith joined hands are dancing. But apparently you will not be content unless I go on and give you an accurate account of their garments also. Well, the girls here are clothed in fine linen and wear golden crowns on their heads; while the young men wear delicate thin chitons, and golden swords hang at their sides held by silver belts. Bat as they move in a circle, behold the result—you see in imagination the whirling of a wheel, the work of a potter making trial of his wheel to see whether or not it turns with difficulty. And as they advance again in rows, a great crowd of men approaches, who show how merry they are ; for some who here in the centre are turning somersaults and exhibiting sundry kinds of dancing seem to me evidently to fill the dancers with wonder. The image of the sea on the circle of the rim is not the sea^, my boy, but you are to imagine that Oceanus is designed by the artist to represent the boundary of the land depicted upon the shield. Enough has been told you of the scenes in relief.
Now turn your glance to the youths themselves and note with which of them the victory lies. For behold, Eurypylus lias been laid low, Pyrrhus having given him a fatal wound in the armpit, his blood pours forth in streams, and he lies without a groan, stretched at full length upon the ground, having
1	For the description of the dance in Homer, see Iliad 18, 590 f.
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πτωματι Βία το ες καιρόν τον τραύματος. ετ €V τω τής π\η<γής 6 ΤΊύρρος σχήματι ρεόμενος Κ. την χεϊρα τω Χύθρω ποΧΧω κατα του ξίφους ενεχθεντι, οι Μυσοί τε ούκ άνασχετα ύ^ούμενοι ταύτα επί τον νεανίαν χωρούσιν. 6 δ’ ες αυτούς βΧοσυρον ορών μειΒια και ύφίσταται το στίφος 5 και τάχα ττον κρύψει τον EύρυπύΧου νεκρόν σωρηΒον ἐπ’ αν τω τούς νεκρούς νήσας.
ια ΑΡΓΩ H A1HTHS
(1) H Βιεκπαίουσα τού ποταμού ναύς ύπο 7τοΧΧω τω ροθίω τής είρεσίας κόρη τε τις αΰτη ειτι τής πρύμνης οπλίτου πΧησίον και 6 εμμεΧες 10 προσάΒων τοι? τής κιθάρας κρούμασι ξύν ορθή τιάρα ο τε υπέρ τής ίεράς εκείνης φη^ού Βράκων ποΧΧω σπειράιματι κεχυμενος καί την κεφαΧήν εις την γῆυ νεύων ΰπνω βρίθουσαν, τον πόταμον μεν Φ α σ ιν ηίνωσκε, Μ ήΒειαν Βε ταύτην, 6 δ’ επί 15 τής πρύμνης όπΧίτης Ίάισων αν εϊη, κιθάραν Βε καί τιάραν ορώντας καί τον Bi άμφοΐν κοσμου-μενον Όρφεύς ύπεισιν ημάς ο τής ΚαΧΧιόπης. μετά yap τον επί τοΐς ταύροις άθΧον θεΧξασα εις ύπνον τον Βράκοντα τούτον ή ΜήΒεια σεσυΧη-20 ται μεν το χρυσόμαΧΧον τού κριού νάκος, φvyή Βε ϊενται Χοιπ'ον οι τής ,λpyoύς πΧωτήρες, επειΒή άνάπυστα τοῖς Κολγοἱς καί τω Αίήτη τα της 1 2 3
1	Cf. the account of the voyage of the Argo, the ekler Phil. II, 1Γ), supra, p. 187 ; also j>. .319.
2	For the tiara of Orpheus, cf. notes on pp. 310, 312 sui^ra.
3	A poll. Rhod. Argon. l”>6f. : “But she [Medea] . . . drawing untempered charms from her mystic brew, sprinkled 342
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fallen almost before the blow \vas struck, so deadly was the wound. Pyrrhus still stands in the attitude of striking, his hand all covered with the copious blood which drops from his sword, when the Mysians, thinking this unendurable;, advance against the youth. But he, looking at them grimly, smiles and takes his stand against their ranks ; and doubtless he will soon bury the body of Eurypylus by heaping over it a mound of dead bodies.
11.	THE ARGO OR AEETES1
The ship, which forces its way along the river with much splashing of the oars, a maiden yonder at the stem who stands near a man in armour, the man with erect tiara 2 who sings in tune with the notes of his lyre, and the serpent which sprawls over the sacred oak tree over here with many a coil and bows to the earth its head all heavy with sleep 3 —in these you should recognize the river as the Phasis, the woman here as Medea, the armed man at the stem would be Jason, and when we see lyre and tiara and the man who is decked out with both it is Orpheus, son of Calliope, who comes to our mind. For after the contest with the bulls Medea has charmed this serpent to sleep, the “ ram’s fleece of golden wool ” 4 has been seized as booty} and the crew of the Argo have now set forth in hasty flight,
the serpent's eyes, while she chanted her song ; and all around the potent scent of the charm cast sleep ; and on the very spot he let his jaw sink down, and far behind . . . were those countless coils stretched out.” Trans. Seaton, L.C.L.
4	Quoted from Pindar. Pyth. 4. 68.
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κόρης. (2) Και τα μῖν των της ’Αρωγούς ναυβα-των τί civ σοι Xeyoipi ; όρας yap βραχίονας μῖν 2ό εξωΒηκότας αύτοϊς υπ ο τοι) εις την είρεσίαν ξυντόνον, τα δε πρόσωπα ola γἐυοἱτ’ αν εαυτού? σπερχον των, το δε του ποταμού κΧυΒώνιον νπερκαχΧάζον τού τής νεώς εμβόΧου καταφερο-μενης ξύν ητοΧΧή τῆ ρύμη τάχους δεῖγμα, ή κόρη .‘>0 8ε άμήχανόν τινα νουν Βείκνυσιν εκ τούπροσώπου, ομμα μεν yap αυτή ΒεΒακρυμενον ες yήv όρά, 412 Κ. περίφοβος Be ἐστιν υπ έννοιας ών ΒεΒρακε και XoyiapoB των μεΧΧόντων πΧήρης,* αυτή τε προς εαυτήν άνακυκΧεΐν Βοκεΐ μοι τάς έννοιας Βιορώσα τή ψυχή εκαστα και πειrpyvla τάς των όφθαΧμών 5 βοΧάς ες τα τής ψυχής απόρρητα. (3) Ίάσων Be αυτή πΧησίον ξύν οπΧοις έτοιμος ες άμυναν. 6BI Be το ενΒόσιμον τοΐς ερεταις αίΒει, ύμνους, μοι Βοκεΐν, άνακρουόμενος θευΐς τούς μεν χαριστηρίονς, εφ' οις κατωρθώκασι, τούς 8ε ες 10 ικεσίαν τείνοντας, εφ’ οις ΒεΒοίκασιν. (4) fΟρας 8ε καί τον Αίήτην επί τετρώρου peyav τε καί ύπεραίροντα ανθρώπους, οπΧα μεν ενΒεΒυκότα άρήια yίyavτoς οιμαί τινος—το yap υπέρ άνθρωπον τούθ' ί^εϊσθαι ΒίΒωσι—θυμού 8ε το πρό-15 σωπον πΧήρη καί μόνον ου πύρ εξιεντα των όφθαΧμών, ΧαμπάΒιόν τε τή Βεξιόί αίωρούντα, εμπρήσειν yap αύτοϊς πΧωτήρσι την ,Apyώ,
1	Olearius : πλ-ημυυς. 1 2 3
1	'J’lie phrase is taken from Hom. Ody&s. 11. 274.
2	The phrase is from the elder Phil., I mag. 315, 7 K.
3	The* phrase· is from Homer, Iliad G. 340.
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inasmuch as the maiden’s deeds have become known 1 to the Colchians and Aeetes. As for the crew of the Argo, what need that I should describe them to you? For you see that the muscles of their arms are swollen2 with the strain of their rowing, and that their faces have the look of men who are urging one another to haste, and the wave of the river which foams about the beak of the ship betokens that it is rushing forward with great speed. The maiden shows in her face a certain desperation of mind, for while her eyes filled with tears gaze towards the land, she is frightened at the thought of what she has done and is preoccupied in planning for the future, and she seems to me to be turning over her thoughts all to herself as she beholds in her mind each detail and lias the gaze of her eyes steadfastly fixed upon the hidden secrets of her heart. Jason, who stands near her fully armed, is ready to defend her. Yon singer gives the rhythm to the oarsmen, striking up hymns to the gods, I should say, partly of thanksgiving for the success they liavre so far had and partly by way of supplication with reference to the fears they cherish. You also see Aeetes on a four-horse chariot, tall and overtopping other men, wearing the war-armour 3 of some giant, methinks—for the fact that lie exceeds human stature leads to this impression—and bis countenance is filled with wrath and lie all but darts fire from his eyes, and he lifts a torch aloft in his right hand,4 for he intends to burn the Argo.
4	Cf. the description of Aeetes in Apoll. Rhocl. Argon. '2'2‘2i “In his left hand he raised his curved shield, and in his right a huge pine torch, and near him in front took up his mighty spear.” Trans. Seaton.
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τό Βόρυ Βε αυτω υπέρ την avrvya τού Βίφρου πρόχειρον ΐσταται.
20	(5) Τί Bi] ποθείς των γεγραμμενων ; τ) τ ο των
ίππων ; μυκτήρες μεν αναπεπταμένοι τούτοις και άνεστηκως αυχήν βόλαί τε οφθαλμών έτοιμοι άλλως τε και ivepyol νυν ουσαι—ΒίΒωσι yap τουτ\ θεωρειν η ypaφή—τό Βε άσθμα εξαιματτο-
25 μενών ες τον Βρόμον τη μάστiyi υπό του Άψύρ-του—παραβατεϊν yap τούτον φασι τω ΑΙητη— υπό παντός ελκόμενον του στέρνου και η των τροχών Βίνη μόνον ου προσβαλουσα τω ίιρματείω σύρματι τ ας άκοας τό τάχος ΒίΒωσι yivcoaKeiv.
30 η yap Βιανισταμενη κόνις και ίΒρωσιν επανθουσα τοΐς ϊπποις άμυΒράν της χρόας ποιεί την Βιά-σκεψιν.
ι0 IISIONH
(Ι) Ταυτι μεν ούΒ’ επιτάττοντος οίμαί τινος ό yεvvaίoς ΉρακΧής μοχθεί οόδ’ εστιν είπεΐν, 413 Κ. ως Ιίύρυσθευς Bi όχλου νυν αυτω, Βεσπόζειν Βε την αρετήν εαυτοί) τάξας εθελουσίους άθλου ς υπομένει, η τί μαθων φοβερόν οΰτω κήτος υφίσταται ;	(*2) 'Ορας yap, όπόσοι μεν
5 αν τω οι οφθαλμοί κυκλοτερή τ’ αυ τήν οψιν άποτορνεύοντες καί Βεινώς ες πολύ ΒεΒορκότες 1 2 3
1	Xenophon, Art of Horsemanship, 1. 10: “ A wide dilated nost ι Π is at once better than a contracted one for respiration, and gives the animal a fiercer aspect.”
2	('f. the description of Amphiaraus driving his chariot, the elder Phil. Imag., supra, p. 105.
3	Hesione was the daughter of Laumedon. The story is that Poseidon, angry with Laomedon for breaking his promise
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sailors and all, and his spear lies ready to hand on the chariot-rail.
What, now, do you still wish to hear about the painting? Shall I describe the horses? Their nostrils are dilated,1 their heads erect, the glance of their eyes alert and particularly now λνΐιεη they are excited—for the painting makes you infer this— and the panting2 of the horses which are being lashed to full speed by Apsyrtus till they are reddened with blood—for it is he, they say, who is charioteer for Aeetes—the drawing of their breath from the entire chest, and the whirling of the wheels that almost brings to your ears the rumble of the chariot, all this makes you realize the swiftness of the motion. Indeed,, the spreading cloud of dust that sprinkles the sweating horses makes it difficult to determine their colour.
12.	HESIONE3
It is not, I think, at anyone’s command that the noble Heracles is undertaking this labour, nor is it possible to say this time that Eurystheus is causing him travail ; rather we must say that, having made valour his master, he is submitting to tasks of his own choosing. Else why is he confronting so terrible a monster? For you see what big eyes it has, that turn about their encircling glance and glare so terribly, and that pull down over thereabout the Avails of Troy, sent a sea-monster to ravage the country. When an oracle promised relief if Laomedon gave his daughter to the monster to be consumed, Laomedon left her chained to the rocks on the coast ; but Heracles appeared to free her and to slay the monster. Cf. the account of the freeing of Andromeda, the elder Phil. I, *29, supra, p. 115.
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εττισ κόνιον τε όφρύων ακανθώδες καί aypiov ἐφ’ εαυτούς εΧκοντες, 6 ττ ω ς δε οξεία ή του στόματος εκβοΧή καρχάρους καί τ ριστοίχους όδόντας 10 εκφαίνουσα, ών οι μεν άχκιστρώδεις καί ανεστραμμένοι κατεχειν τα Χηφθεντα, οι δε οξείς την αιχμήν καί ες ττοΧύ άνεστώτες, όση δε ή κεφαΧή σκοΧιον καί vypov τον αύχενος εξιούσα.
(3)	Μἐγεῦος δε άπιστον μεν είττεΐν εν μικρω, η δε 15 οψις νικά τούς άπιστούντας. εκκυρτουμενου yap ούχ άπαξ, άΧΧά κατά ττοΧΧα μέρη τού κήτους τα μεν ΰφαΧα διαφαίνεται τό ακριβές της ογεως κΧεπτοντα τω βάθει, τα 8ε άνίσχει νησίδες αν τοΐς άττειροθαΧάττοις δόξαντα. (4) 20 Άτρεμούντι προσετνχομεν τω κήτει, κινούμενον δε νυν\ σφοδρότατη ρύμη ποΧύν eyeipei ροθίου κτύ-ΤΓον εν γαλήνη καί ταύτα, και κΧύδων οντος ύττό τής εμβοΧής αυτού διανιστάμενος 6 μεν περί τοΐς εκφαινομει οις μερεσι κυμαίνει περικΧυζων αυτά 25 καί διαΧευκαίνοίν κάτωθεν, ό δε τάς ήόνας προσ-βεβΧηκεν ή τε των ουραίων άνάκΧασις επί ποΧύ τήν θάΧασσαν ες ύψος άναρριπτούντων ιστία νεώς αν άπεικασθείη ποικίΧως προσαυηάξοντα. (δ) Άλλ’ ούκ εκπΧήττεται ταύτα ό θεσπεσιος 30 οντος, άΧΧ’ ή μεν Χεοντή καί τό ρόπαΧον εν ιτοσιν αν τω έτοιμα προς τήν χρείαν, ει τούτων δεήσειεν, εστηκε δε ^/υμνός εν προβοΧή τον μεν αριστερόν προτείνας πόδα όχημα είναι τω παντί 414 Κ. σώματι μεθισταμενω προς τό τής κινήσεως όξύρροπον, καί τής πΧευράς δε τής άριστεράς 1
34«
1	(Quoted from OJyss. 1_. 1*1
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selves the overhanging brow all savage and covered with spines ; and how sharp is the projecting snout that reveals jagged “teeth in triple row,”1 some of which are barbed and bent back to hold what they have caught, while others are sharp-pointed and rise to a great height; and you see how huge a head emerges from its crooked and supple neck. The size of it is indeed incredible, when briefly described, but the sight of it convinces the incredulous. For as the monster’s body is bent not at one point alone but at many points, the parts which are under the sea are indeed visible, though in a way to deceive the accuracy of vision because of their depth, while the other parts rise from the water and would look like islands to those unacquainted with the sea. The monster was at rest when we first encountered it; but now it is in motion "with a most violent onrush and raises a great noise of splashing even though the weather is calm, and yonder wave which is raised by the force of its charge surges, on the one hand, around its exposed parts as it flows over them and makes them show white beneath, and, on the other, dashes against the shore ; and the bending of its tail, which tosses the sea far aloft, might be compared to the sails of a ship shining with many colours.
This wonderful man, however, has no fear of these things, but the lion’s skin and the club are at his feet ready for use if he should need them ; and he stands naked in the attitude of attack, thrusting forward his left leg so that it can carry the whole weight of bis body as he shifts it to secure swiftness of movement, and while his left side and
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α μα τῆ γε/ρι προκειμένη?1 ι-ρος την επίτασιν τον τόξου τα δεξιά ύπέσταλται της δεξιάς χειρός δ προς τον μαστόν την νευράν έλκούσης. (6) Τἡυ δ' αιτίαν, ω παΐ, μη ζητώμεν τούτων, η yap των πετρών άνημμένη κόρη πρόκειται τω κήτει βορά, 'ΙΙσιόνην δ' αυτήν Ααομέδοντος παϊδα νομίζω-μεν. ποΐ δέ οντος ; ει'σω, μοι δοκεΐν, τού της
10 πόλβως* τείχους εν περιωπή των πραττομένων.
(7)	'Ορος yap πολέω? κύκλον καί τάς επάλξεις ανθρώπων μεστἀ? καί ως άνατετάικασιν ες ουρανόν ευχόμενοι τάς χεΐρας τάχα που δεδοικότες υπ’ έκπληξεως περιττής, μή και προσβάλοι τω
15 τείχει τό κήτος, επειδή ως χερσεύσον ώρμηκε.
(8)	Τό δε τής κόρης κάλλος ό καιρός έφερμηνεύειν επ' ακριβές ούκ εα, τό yap περί τῆ ψυχή δέος καί ό ειτι τοις όρωμένοις ciyoCv άπομαραίνει μεν τό τής ώρας άνθος, δίδωσι δ’ όμως τοις όρώσιν έκ των
20 παρόντων τό εντελές στοχάσασθαι.
iy ΞΟΦΟΚχΥΗ^
(1) Τί διαμέλλεις, ώ θειε Έ,οφόκλεις, τα τής Μελπομένης δέχεσθαι δώρα ; τί δ’ ες yήv όρας ; ως εγωγ’ονκ οιδα, είτε άθροίζων έννοιας ήδη είθ' υπό τής προς την θεόν έκπληξεως. άλλα θάρσει,
1 -προκζιμινης Salmasilis : π^ρικαμένης.
1	Cf. the account of the birth of Pindar, the elder Phil. II, 1-, p. 179 ; and Introduction, supra, p. 278.
2	The •‘gifts” were probably honey in the comb, such as Cheiron fed to the young Achilles (the elder Phil. Imag.,
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left hand are brought forward to stretch the bow, his right side is drawn back as his right hand draAVS the string to his breast. We need not seek the reason for all this, my boy, for the maiden Λνΐιο is fastened to the rocks is exposed as prey for the monster, and we must believe her to be Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon. And Λνΐΐθτε is her father? Within the walls of the citv, it seems to me, in a look-out ΛνΙιβΓβ he can see what is going on. For you see the circuit of the city and the battlements full of men, and how they stretch out their arms towards heaven in prayer, overcome no doubt with prodigious fear lest the monster even attack the city wall, since it rushes forward as if it meant to go ashore. As for the beauty of the maiden, the occasion precludes my describing it in detail, for her fear for her life and the agony occasioned by the sight she sees «“ire withering the flower of her beauty ; but nevertheless those who see her may conjecture from her present state ^what its full perfection is.
13.	SOPHOCLES1
Why do you delay, O divine Sophocles, to accept the gifts of Melpomene?2 Why do you fix your eyes upon the ground ? Since I for one do not know whether it is because you are now collecting your thoughts, or because you are awe-stricken at the presence of the goddess. But be of good heart,
supra, p. 135). Cf. also supra, p. 163, where the Muses in the form of bees are said to lead the Athenian ships to Ionia to found a colony; and supra, p. 179, where bees anoint with honey the infant Pindar. (Benndorf.)
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2.5 ω 'yaOe, και Βεχου τα ΒιΒόμενα. απόβλητα yap ούκ είναι τα Θεών Βώρα οίσθά που εξ όνος των Καλλιόπης θιασωτών άκούσας. (’2) 'Οράς yap κα'ι τ ας μελίττας, ως ύπερπετονταί σου καί βομ-βοΰσιν ήΒύ τι καί θειον επιλείβουσαι στayόvaς :$0 απορρήτους τής οικείας Βράσου· τουτἶ yap και τής σής ποιήσεως Βιαφύσεσθαι παντός μάλλον.
415 ίν. (3) ΜΙ πού τις καί άναφθε^/ξεται μικρόν ύστερον επι σοι ΛΙονσών εύκολων άνθρήνιον λεyωv καί ΒεΒοικεναι τω παρε~μ/υήσει, μή πη λάθοι τις εκπτάσα του σου στόματος μελιττα και το 5 κέντρον άφυλάκτως iyxpiaaaa. (4) 'Ορας 8ε που και τήν θεόν αυτήν τό μεν vψήyopov καί επηρ-μενον τής */νώμης άπόθετον εχουσαν εις 8ε νυν καί μειΒιάματι εύμενεϊ τό Βώρον μετρούσαν. ’Ασκληπιός 8ε οιμαι οντος ^/ύς παιάνα που 10 πapεyyvωv yράφειv καί κλυτομήτης1 ούκ απαξιών παρά σου άκούσαι, βλέμμα τε αύτού προς σε φαι8ρότ7]τι μεμΓ/μενον παρά μικρόν ύστερον επιξενώσεις αίνίττεται.
ι8’ ΤΛΚΙΧΘΟΞ
(1) ΥΙυθώμεθα του μειράκιου, ώ παιΒίον, τις 15 τε αυτός ει η και τις αιτία τί)ς 1 Απόλλωνος αύτώ παρουσίας, θαρσήσει γάρ ημάς yovv προσβλεψαι. (2) Oύκούν ό μεν 'Υάκινθος είναι
1 κλυτόμητίς conj. Hergk, of. Hom. Hymn. 10, 1.
1	Iliad .‘I, Gf>: “ Xot to l>e Hung aside . . . are the glorious rrifts of the gods.”
2	Cf. the elder Phil., Her. 217, ‘2; Amazons anoint their infants “ with mare’s milk and the dew’s honeycomb.”
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good sir, and accept her gifts ; for the gifts of the gods are not to be rejected/ as you no doubt know, since you have heard it from one of the devotees of Calliope. Indeed you see how the bees fly above you, and how they buzz with a pleasant and divine sound as they anoint you with mystic drops of their own dew,2 since this more than anything else is to be infused into your poesv. Surely someone3 will before long cry out, naming you the “honeycomb of kindly Muses/’ and will exhort everyone to beware lest a bee fly unnoticed from your lips and insert its sting unawares. You can doubtless see the goddess herself imparting to you now sublimity of speech and loftiness of thought, and measuring out the gift witli gracious smile. This is Asclepius near by, 1 think, doubtless urging you to write a paean,4 and though “ famed for his skill”5 he does not disdain to listen to you ; and his gaze that is fixed upon you, suffused as it is with joy, dimly foreshadows his visit to you a little later as your guest.
.	14. HYACINTHUS6
Let us ask the youth, my boy, who he is and what is the reason for Apollo’s presence with him, for he will not be afraid to have us, at least, look at him. Well, he says that he is Hyacinthus, the son of
3	Probably Aristophanes or some other writer of the old comedy ; cf. Com. Grace. Frag. Kock, III. 402 (Mein. IV. 655).
4	Cf. Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 96, 26:	“The paean of
Sophocles, which they sing to Asclepius at Athens.”
6 Quoted from Hom. Hymns XIX. 1.
6 Compare the treatment of the same theme by the elder Phil. Imag. I. 24, supra, p. 93 f.
PHILOS.
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φησιν 6 ΟίβάΧου, μαθόν τα? 8ε τούτο χρή Χοιπόν καί την αίτίαν της τον θεού παρουσίας 2ο yivioa/ceiv’ ερών 6 της Αητούς τού μειράκιον πάντα 8ωσειν αντίο φησιν, οσα ύχει, τό ζυνεΊ,ναί οι προσεμενω, τοξείαν τε yap και μουσικήν 8ι8άιξειν και μαντικής επαίειν καί Χύρας μη άπω8όν είναι καί τοι? άμφι παΧαίστραν επι-2ΰ στήσειν, 8ώσειν 8ε υπέρ κύκνων αυτόν όχού-μενον περιποΧειν χωρία, οσα ’ΑπόΧΧωνος φίΧα.
(3)	Τ αντί μεν 6 θεός, yεypaπτaι 8ε άκειρεκόμης μεν, το είωθός, φαι8ράν 8ε όφρύν υπέρ όφθαΧμων ε^/είρων, ών ακτίνες οίον εκΧάμπονσι, καί μει-30 8ιάματι ή8εί τον 'Υάκινθον θαρσύνων προ-τείνων μεν την 8εξιάν επί τη αυτή αίτια. (4) Τό μειράκιον 8ε ες yrjv μεν άτενες όρφ, ποΧΧη 16 Κ. 8ε η των όφθαΧμων έννοια, yάvυται τε yap εφ’ οΐς ακούει, και το θάρσος ετι μεΧΧον αί8οΐ piyvvaiv. εστηκε 8ε τα μεν αριστερά τού σώματος άΧιπορφύρω χΧανί8ι καΧύπτων, α 8η 5 καί ύπεσταΧται, άκοντίω 8ε την 8εζιάν επερεί8ει εκκειμενω τω yXovτω καί τη πΧευρμ 8ιορωμενη, βραχίων τε ούτοσϊ yυμvbς 8ί8ωσι ήμϊν ες τα όρώμενα Xeyeiv.1 σφνρόν μεν αντω κούφον επ' ευθεία τη κνήμη και επ^οννίς αυτή εΧαφρά υπέρ 10 κνήμης μηροί τε απέριττοι καί ίσχίον άνεχον τό Χοιπόν σώμα πΧευρά τε ενπνουν άποτορ-νεύουσα τό στερνόν καί βραχίων ξύν άπαΧότητι 2 σφρ^ών καί ανχήν άνεστηκώς τό μετριον ή κόμη τε ονκ Προικός ού8ε εν αύχμω άνεστηκνΐα,
1	.Jacobs would emend to και τα μ)] δρώμενα ίλίγχβιν, “ to judge also of the parts not seen.” The text as it is can hardly he sound.
2	άπαλότητι Olearius : άπλ^τητι.
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Oebalus; and now that we have learned this we must also know the reason for the god’s presence. The son of Leto for love of the youth promises to give him all lie possesses for permission to associate with him; for he will teach him the use of the bow, and music, and understanding of the art of prophecy, and not to be unskilful with the lyre, and to preside over the contest of the palaestra, and he will grant to him that, riding on a chariot drawn by swans, he should visit all the lands dear to Apollo. Here is the god, painted as usual with unshorn locks; he lifts a radiant forehead above eyes that shine like rays of light, and with a sweet smile he encourages Hyacinthus, extending his right hand with the same purpose. The youth keeps his eyes steadfastly on the ground, and they are very thoughtful, for he rejoices at what he hears and tempers with modesty the confidence that is yet to come. He stands there, covering with a purple mantle the left side of his body, which is also drawn back, and he supports his right hand on a spear, the hi}) being thrown forward and the right side exposed to view, and this bare arm permits us to describe what is visible,1 He has a slender ankle below the straight lower leg, and above the latter this supple knee-joint; then come thighs not unduly developed and hip-joints which support the rest of the body; his side rounds out a full-lunged chest, his arm swells 2 in a delicate curve,3 bis neck is moderately erect, while the hair is not unkempt nor stiff from grime, but falls
1	See critical note. For the attitude, cf. p. 91, supra.
2	Compare the description of Hyacinthus by the elder Phil. Imag., supra, p. 95.
3	i.e. robust for all its delicacy ; the phrase is from the elder Phil., Her. 151, 28K.
A A 2
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15 άΧΧ' επικρεμαμενη τω μετώπιο, συναπονεύουσα δε ται? του ίούΧου άρχαϊς. (5) Ό δ' εν ποσι hiatcos εχων καί σκοττ ... 1 τι rrepl εαυτόν 'Έρως τε καί πάνυ φαιδρος άμα καί κατηφής, καί Ζέφυρος εκ περιωπής aypiov ύποφαίνων τ ο 20 όμμα, αΐνίττεται ό ζωγράφος την άπώΧειαν τού μειράκιου, δισκεύοντι δε τω ’ΑπόΧΧωνι π\ά^ιος εμπνεύσας εμβαΧεί τω 'Τακίνθω τον δίσκον.
ΐ€ ΜΕΛΕΑΓΡΟΞ
(1) Θαυμάζεις όρων ες τοσούτον aycova κόρην όρμώσαν, aypioa τε ου τω συος καί τοσούτου 25 ορμήν ύφισταμενην ; ορος yap, ως ΰφαιμον μεν αν τω τό ομμα Χοφιά τε φρίττουσα και ποΧύς ό κατά των όδόντων άφρός ες ποΧυ άνεστηκοτων καί την αιχμήν άτρίπτων, τό τε εύρος, ως προς λόγου τῆ βάσει, ήν δή και τα ίχνη ταυτϊ 30 δείκνυσι ταύρων άποδεοντα ούδέν· ουδέ yap τούτων παρεΧιπε τι ό ζωypάφoς εντυπωσας αυτά 417 Κ. τή γραφή.	(2) Τὺ δε όρώμενα καί δεινά ήδη·
εμπεπτωκώς yάp ό σύς 'Ayκαίω τούτω κατά τον μηρόν, κείται ο νεανίας άθρόον εκρεων το αιμα καί ες ποΧυ άνερρω^/ως του μηρού, ο θ εν 5 εν χερσιν ήδη τού άθΧου οντος ι) μεν Αταλάντη, 1 Lacuna of one letter in Γ., σ κόπα Ρ. 1 2
1	The story is that Zephyrus had been a lover of Hya-cinthus, and out of jealousy deflected the discus of Apollo to kill the youth.
2	The Calvdonian boar, according to the usual form of the story, was .sent by Artemis to devastate the crops of the country because she had been neglected by the King Oeneus in a harvest festival. His son Meleager, himself a great
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Fig. 30.—The Calydonian Hunt.
MELEAGER
over bis forehead and blends with the first down of his beard. The discus at his feet . . . about him-self, and Eros, who is both radiant and at the same time downcast, and Zephyms,1 λνΐιο just shows his savage eye from his place of look-out—by all this the painter suggests the death of the youth, and as Apollo makes his cast, Zephyms, by breathing athwart its course, will cause the discus to strike Hyacinthus.
15. MELEAGER2
Are you surprised to see a girl entering into so great a contest and withstanding the attack of so savage and so huge a boar ? For you see how bloodshot is his eye, how his crest bristles, and how abundant is the foam that drips from his long upright tusks, which are imblunted at the point; and you see how the beast’s bulk is proportional to his stride, which indeed is indicated by these tracks that are as large as those of a bull. For the painter has not failed to embody any of these points in his painting. But the scene before us is already terrible. For the boar has attacked Ancaeus here in the thigh, and the youth lies pouring out his blood in streams and with a long gaping wound in his thigh ; therefore,, now that the contest is already under way, Atalanta
hunter, summoned the heroes of Greece to take part in the destruction of the boar. Theseus came among others, and Jason and Achilles’ father Peleus and Ancaeus with his niece Atalanta, herself a huntress and beloved of Artemis. Atalanta wounded the boar with an arrow, and Meleager finally killed it. Philostratus does not take up the rest of the story which dealt with Meleager’s love for Atalanta. Cf. Fig. 30.
Cf. the account of a boar hunt by the elder Phil. (Imag. I. 28, supra, p. 107).
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ταύτην yap είναι την κόρην νοειν χρή, πρόχειρον €7τιθεισα τη νεύρα τ 6 βέΧος αφήσει ν μέΧΧει. (3) ’Έσταλται 8έ έσθήτι μεν υπέρ γόνυ, κρηπϊΒα δἐ τοίν ττοΒοΐν ένήπται και αι χεΐρες ες ωμόν 10 yupval Βία το έvεpyoi είναι της εσθήτος εκεί ες ττερόνας ξυνεχομένης, το Βε κάΧΧος αρρενωπόν εκ φύσε ως ον άνίστησιν ό καιρός έπι μάΧΧον ούκ εφίμερον βΧεττούσης, άΧΧα τας των οφθαΧ-μών βοΧας ες την των Βρωμένων έννοιαν 15 τεινούσης. (4) Οι νεανίαι 8ε ουτοι X\.εXέaypoς και ΙΙηΧεύς, τούτους yap 8η τους καθεΧόντας τον συν φησιν η ypaφη, ό μεν επερείσας εν 7τροβοΧη τω Χαιω ποΒι εαυτόν 6 ΜεΧἐαγρο? και την βάσιν τηρήσας άσφαΧώς εκΒέχεται την 20 άρμην του συός Xάyχηv υποστησας.
(5)	Φέρε 8η και τα περί αυτόν εϊπωμεν στιφρός μεν ο νεανίας καί ττάντη σφρ^ών, κνημαι δ’ αν τω εύπayεις καί όρθα'ι φέρειν τε εν τοῖς1 Βρόμοις ίκαναΐ και ύφισταμένω τον 25 εκ χει ρος ay&va φυΧακες ayaOai, μηρός τε ξύν επ^ουνίΒι opoXoycov τοΐς κάτω και ίσχιον οιον ΒιΒάναι θαρσεϊν ως ούκ άνατραπησομένου υπό τής τού συός εμβοΧής τού νεανίου, πΧευρά τε βαθεΐα και γαστἡρ απέριττος καί στέρνα τό 30 μέτρων προεκκείμενα καί βραχέων Βιηρθρω-μένος καί ωμοί προς αυχένα έρρωμένον ξυν-άπτοντες και βάσιν αντω 8ι8όντες, κόμη τε ήΧιώσα καί άνεστηκυια νύν υπό τού της ορμής εvεpyoύ και χαροπόν ίκανως ΒεΒορκός τό ομμα 35 ή τε όφρύς ούκ άνειμένη, άΧΧ’ εν τω θυμω πάσα και ή τού προσώπου καταστασις ουΒε 418 Κ. ξυyχωpoύσa περί κάΧΧους τι Xέyειv Βία το 35*
MELEAGER
—for we must recognize that the girl is she—having put to the bowstring the arrow she has ready, is about to let itifly. She wears a garment that does not reach the knee and boots fastened on her feet; her arms are bare to the shoulders for freedom of movement, and the garment is fastened there by brooches ; her beauty, which is naturally of the masculine type, is made more so by the occasion, since her glance is not alluring, but she strains her eyes to observe what is going on. The youths here are Meleager and PeleuSj for the painting tells us that it is they who have slain the boar ; Meleager in an attitude of defence throws his weight upon his left foot, and watching closely the boar’s advance, awaits his onset securely with couched spear.
Come, let us describe him in detail. The youth is sturdy and well developed all over; his legs below the knee are firmly knit and straight, well able to carry him in the foot-race, and also good guardians for him when he fights in the hand-to-hand contest; the upper and lower parts of the thigh are in harmony with the lower leg, and the hip is the kind to make us confident that the youth will not be overthrow]! by the boar’s attack ; his flanks are broad, bis stomach lean, bis breast protrudes a little, his arms are well articulated and his shoulders join in a strong neck, providing it with a firm foundation ; his hair is ruddy, and at this time stands erect because of the vehemence of his attack ; the flash of his eye is very bright, and his forehead is not relaxed but all instinct with passion ; the expression of his face does not permit a word to be said of its beauty because it is
Te before tois deleted by Kayser.
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€7τιτετάσθαι, εσθής δε Χενκή υπέρ γόνυ καί κρηπ\ς υπέρ σφνρον έρεισμα άσφαΧες ττ} βάσει, χΧαμύΒα τε κοκκοβαφή υπέρ αύχενος κοΧπώσας Γ) τό θηρίον ύφίσταται.
(Γ») Ταυτι μεν σοι τ α του O ινέως, ΤΙηΧεύς Βέ οντος προβέβΧηται φοινικοΰν φάρος, μάκαιρα δε αν τω ή παρ' 'Ηφαίστου εν χερσ\ν έκΒεξο-μένω την του σι/ος άρμην, το 8ε ομμα άτρεπτος 10 καί οξύ ορών καί οιος μηΒέ υπεροριον άθΧον τον ες ΚόΧχους συν Ίάσονι Βεΐσαι.
ις' ΝΕΞ20Σ
(1) Μ ἡ ΒέΒιθι, ώ 7ται, τον Eύηνον πόταμον 7τοΧΧω κυμαίνοντα και υπέρ τάς οχθας αίρό-μενον, η εη ραπ τ αι yap, άλΧά μάΧΧον τα εν 15 αύτω Βιασκεψώμεθα, οπη τε καί όπως έχει τα της τέχνης’ η yap ούκ επιστρέφει σεπρος εαυτόν 6 θείος ΉρακΧης ούτως εμβεβηκώς μέσω τω ποταμιά και πυρ έκΧάμπων άπο των οφθαΧμών τον σκοπον μετρούντων τόξον τε εχων εν τη 20 Χαια προβεβΧημένη, ετι και την Βεξιάν εν τω τής άφέσεως του βέΧους έχων σχήματι ; ες μαζον yap αυτή. (2) Τί δ’ αν εΐποις περί τής νενράς ; άρ ούκ αίσθάνεσθαι Βοκεις επηχούσης τή του οιστον άφέσει ; που 8ε οντος ; ορας τον 25 ύστατον άνασκιρτώντα κεντανρον ; Νέσσος Βέ 1 2
1	i.e. the Argonautic expedition, cf. pp. 1ST, 343, supra.
2	The death of Heracles was attributed to the poisoned arrow with which he shot the centaur Xessus. The story is that Nossus gave Deiuneira some of liis blood to use as a love-charin in case the affections of Heracles strayed to another woman. When Deianeira had occasion to use it, she anointed a garment with the charm and sent it to Heracles ; but when 360
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so tense ; lie wears a white garment that docs not reach to the knee, and his high boot that readies above the ankle gives him secure support in -walking ; and letting his scarlet mantle hang in a fold from his neck he awaits the becist.
So much for the son of Oeneus ; but Peleus here holds his purple mantle out before him ; and lie holds in his hand the sword given him by Hephaestus,, as he awaits the rush of the boar; his eye is unswerving and keen of glance, and he looks as if he did not fear even to cross the borders and go with Jason on the adventure to Colchis.1
16. NESS US 2
Do not fear3 the river Evenus, my boy, though it rises in great waves and the water overflows its banks, for it is a painting ; rather let us examine its details, to see how and in what manner they are represented in art.4 Does not the divine Heracles attract your attention as he advances thus into the middle of the river, his eyes flashing fire and measuring off the distance to the mark, while he holds the bow in his outstretched left hand and still keeps his right hand in the attitude of one who has let fly the arrow?5 for he holds it close to his breast. And what would you say of the bowstring ? Do you not seem to hear it sing as it lets fly the arrow ? Whither is it aimed ? Do you see the centaur giving his last leap? This
he put on the garment, the poison caused his death in agon}’, and Deianeira in remorse hanged herself.
3	The phrase is from the elder Phil., Her. 196, 20 f.
* Cf. supra, 410, 8 Κ for this use of τέχνη.
5 Cf. the elder Phil., Imag., p. 219 supra, for this device of the painter, who chooses the moment when an action is just completed to suggest the action itself.
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οίμαι οντος Siaxfrvycov εκ της Φολόης την 'Ηρα-κλείαν μόνος χεΐρα, οτ επιχειρονντες αδίκως αν τω hie<f)vyev ονΒεις πλήν οντος, οϊχεται Be και οντος άΒικος ες αν τον φανείς· πορθμενοντος 30 yap του? Βεομενονς τούτον ειτιστας ό 'Ηρακλής ξνν τῆ yvvatKL Δηϊάνειρα καί τω παιΒΪ "Τλλω, επειΒή άπορος ό ποταμός εφαίνετο, τήν yvvaiKa 419 Κ. 7τορθμενσαι nrapeyyva, αντος Be επιβάς τον Βίφρον ξνν τω παιΒϊ εχώρει Βία τον ποταμού, κάντανθα ό μεν κακώς ιΒων τήν yvvaiKa άτοποι? επετόλμα τής όχθης επιβάς, ό Be βοής ϋ άκούσας ό 'Ηρακλής τοξεύει κατά τον Νεσσον. (3) Tεypcίφaτaι Βε ή μεν Δηϊάνειρα εν τω τον κινΒύνον σχι'ιματι καί περιΒεής ες τον 'Ηρακλεα τάς χείρας τείνονσα, ό Βε Νεσσος άρτι τον οίστον Βεξάμενος και περί εαντω σφαΒάζων 10 ονπω, Βοκείν, τον εαντον λύθρον1 άπόθετον ες 'Ηρακλεα τ ή Δηϊάνειρα ΒεΒωκώς. (4) Τό Βε παιΒίον ό "Ύλλος εφεστηκε μεν τω πατρωω Βίφρω κατά τής άντvyoς Βεθεντων, ώστε άτρε-μεϊν, των ίππων, κροτεί Βε νφ’ ήΒονής τάς 15 χείρας yελωτι Βονς α μήπω ερρωται.
1 λύθρον .Jacobs : δίφρον.
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NESSUS
is Nessus, I thinks who alone escaped the hand of Heracles at Pholoe,1 when none but he escaped of those who wickedly attacked the hero. And he too is dead, caught in a manifest wrong to Heracles. For Xessus ferried across any who called for this service, and Heracles arrived, together with Ins wife and his son Hyllus; and since the river seemed unfordable, he entrusted his wife to Nessus to carry over, while he himself mounted his chariot along with his son and proceeded to cross the river. Thereupon the centaur when lie readied the bank cast wanton eyes on the woman and dared a monstrous deed ; and Heracles hearing her cry shot an arrow at Nessus. Deianeira is painted in the attitude of one in danger, in the extremity of her fear stretching out her arms to Heracles, while Nessus., who has just been hit by the arrow and is in convulsions, apparently has not yet given his own blood to Deianeira to be put aside for use on Heracles. The boy Hyllus stands on his father’s chariot, to the rail of which the reins are fastened so that the horses will not run away, and he claps his hands in glee and laughs at what he lias not yet the strength to do.
1 When Heracles came to Pholoe, Pholos the centaur opened the cask of wine which Dionysus had given him long before with instructions to keep it till Heracles visited him. Drunken with the wine the other centaurs attacked Heracles and were slain by his poisoned arrows with the exception of Xessus who escaped. Pholos, like Cheiron, is described as a different type of centaur ; he met his death accidentally with one of the poisoned arrows. Cf. Fig. 31.
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PHILOSTRATUS THE YOUNGER
ιζ' ΦΙΛΟΚΤΗΤΗΣ
1) Ό μεν eirl τω στρατηγεΐν άρτι1 καί τοῖς εκ ΜεΧιβοίας επί Τροίαν άγων τιμωρούν Μβ-νεΧάω κατά του Φρυγός ΦιλθΛττὐτ/;? ό του Ποί-αντος γενναίος που και αναφερων ἐς τὸν υφ’ 20 'ΙΙρα/ίλει τροφήν—θεράπων Βή γενεσθαι τω ΉρακΧεΐ ό ΦιΧοκτήτης εκ νηπίου, οτε καί φορευς είναι οι των τόξων, α Βή καί ύστερον μισθόν Χαβεϊν παρ’ αυτού τῆ? εις τήν πυράν υπουργίας—ό Βε νυν ενταύθα ξυμπεπτωκότι Βία 2Γ) τήν νόσον τω προσώπω ξυννεφή όφρύν επι τωφθαΧμω εφεΧκων κάτω που καί εν βάθει όντας καί άμενηνον όρώντας, κόμην τε Χύθρου καί αύχμού πΧήρη Βεικνύς καί τήν γενειάΒα ύπανεστηκως καί φρίττων καί ράκια αυτός τε 30 άμπισχόμενος καί τον ταρσόν καΧύπτων τοιόνΒε, ώ 7ται, ΒίΒωσι Χόγον. (2) ΆναπΧεοντες ες Τροίαν οι Αχαιοί καί προσσχόντες ταΐς νήσοις 120 Κ. εμαστεύοντο τον τής \ρύσης βωμόν, ον Ίάσων ποτε ίΒρύσατο, οτε ες Κόλπου? επΧει, Φιλο-κτήτης τε εκ τής ξύν ΤίρακΧεΐ μνήμης τον βωμόν τοΐς ζητούσί Βεικνυς εγχρίψαντος αύτω ο τού ύΒρου τον ιον ες θάτερον τοΐν ποΒοΐν οι μεν επί 'Τροίαν οι * Αχαιοί στ εΧΧονται, ό Βε εν Αήμνω ταύτη κεΐται, Βιαβόρω φησι Έ,οφοκΧί)ς καταστάζων ίω τον πόΒα2 . . .
1	&ρτι Ha maker : ἔπ.
2	The rest of the MS. is lost.
1 The story of Philoctetes was treated by Aeschylus and Euripides, as well as in the extant drama of Sophocles.
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17. PHILOCTETES1
The man who but recently was in command of an army and led the men of Meliboea against Troy to avenge Menelaus on the Phrygian, is Philoctetes the son of Poeas, noble of birth, no doubt, and one who owes his upbringing to Heracles—for Philoctetes became the servant of Heracles from early youth and was the bearer of his bow and arrows, the bow which later he received from his master as a reward for his services in lighting the funeral pyre ; but now with downcast face because of his malady and with clouded brow above lowered eyes, hollow eyes that glare with wrath, showing hair that is full of filth and grime, his beard unkempt, shivering, himself clothed in rags and with rags concealing his ulcered heel, my boy, he supplies the following stor)T:—The Achaeans, when they sailed for Troy and put in at the islands, were earnestly seeking the altar of Chryse, which Jason had formerly erected when he made his voyage to Colchis; and Philoctetes, remembering the altar from his visit to it with Heracles, pointed it out to the searchers, whereupon a water-serpent drove its poison into one of his feet. Then the Achaeans set sail for Troy, but he was left here in Lemnos, “ his foot dripping with devouring poison/’ 2 as Sophocles says. . . .
When the Greeks learned from an oracle that the bow and arrows of Heracles were necessary for the capture of Troy, Neoptolemus was sent to get Philoctetes and these weapons from Lemnos. Neoptolemus won his confidence and received the bow and arrows, but refused to betray the trust. Only when Heracles appeared from heaven to direct Philoctetes to let them go were they secured for use against Troy.
2 Quoted from Soph. Phil. 7.
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DESCRIPTIONS
WITH ΑΝ ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY ARTHUR FAIRBANKS
INTRODUCTION
CALLISTRATUS.
Callistratus is known to us only through the Descriptions. His quotations from the younger as well as the older Philostratus furnish evidence that lie was familiar with the works of both writers, and therefore that he himself wrote not earlier than the latter part of the third century a.d. ; on grounds of style Schenkl and Reisch 1 point out that presumably the work should be dated at least a century later. Of his life we only know that he writes as if lie had himself seen statues which lie describes as existing in Sicyon (Xo. 6), in Athens (No. 11). in Egyptian Thebes (No. 1) and in Macedonia (No. 13). There is, of course, nothing improbable in the belief that he had travelled to this extent.
The present Descriptions belong to the same class of rhetorical literature as the Imagines of the older and the younger Philostratus, in that they are essentially examples of the rhetorician’s skill rather than of serious art criticism. While it would be possible to draw comparisons more or less dose between these Descriptions and the Imagines, such a procedure would probably be misleading. Doubtless the present work is one of many in which
1 Introduction, pp. xxii-xxiii. Cf. W. Meyer, Dcr acccntuirte Satzschluss in dcr grirchischcn Prosci vom IV bis XVI Jahrhundert, Gutt., 1891.
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paintings and sculpture were praised ; doubtless it is far truer to dwell on the influence of Philostratus the elder on this whole branch of later rhetoric than to attempt comparisons between any two examples of such rhetoric. In fact the study of Callistratus’ work brings out the differences between him and his known predecessors quite as much as his dependence on them.
In general his descriptions have so little to say of the statues described that the name of the work seems inexact; his aim is rather to praise, and the description is quite subordinate to his rhetorical encomium of the sculptor’s marvellous success in liis work. Apparently lie is as much indebted to writers who have praised works of literary art as to those who used painting and sculpture for their themes. His method is quite simple. He begins with the name, the location, and often the material of a statue : after some general remarks he praises the success of the artist in making the material express the living being he depicts; and in conclusion he adds some general remark on art or the artist which the statue had suggested. We find none of the rhetorical devices of the older Philostratus—the ornate language, the complicated effort for a conversational style, the mixture of actual description with other elements of the story which are not represented in the picture ; the “ boy ” who served as the audience has all but disappeared (but cf. ω riot, }). 428, IK.); the numerous allusions to classical literature and the constant use of phrases from the poets are no longer found. Nor do we find the careful descriptions of the later Philostratus ; his aim is to praise the success of the
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artist, and to this end is directed all the eloquence he can command. Callistratus is primarily not a student of art, but a sophist who displays his powers in these encomia. Like his predecessors, he held that literature as well as sculpture and painting was an inspired art; lie too competed with the works of art he described in the effort to make his descriptions equally works of art; like the poets and the historians, like Demosthenes and Euripides (cf. Nos. 2, 8, 13), he would speak with an inspiration similar to that of sculptor or painter.
While the elder Philostratus emphasized the realism, the illusion of reality in the paintings he described, and at times mentioned the technique by which this illusion was produced; while the younger Philostratus treated paintings primarily as expressing the character and the inner experience of the persons represented, it was the aim of Callistratus to glorify the success of the sculptor in making bronze or marble all but alive in the figures he created. Briefly, lie points out in eacli case how art almost transformed dead matter into the living beings which the artist represented, apparently endowing the material with the softness and colour of flesh, with sensations, with emotions, with passion and intelligence, and with the power to move; and because the statues were all but living beings, they represented the character and inner experience of these beings. There is a certain sameness and conventionality in the way this formula is developed. The details he praises are in almost every instance first the hair, its softness, its waving locks, its moist curls ; then lie often speaks of the eyes (Nos. 5, 8,11) as expressing
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character; he constantly dwells on the flesh, its softness and its varying colour as expressed in a material that was hanl and of one colour ; the power to move, or to seem to move, belongs to his statues as to the statues made by Daedalus (Nos. 3, 8, 9) ; but the statues lie describes are superior to those of Daedalus in that they not only felt sensations of grief or joy or desire (Nos. I, 3, h, 3, 9), but they also had the power of sense perception (Nos. 2, 5) and intelligence (Nos. 3, 10, 13) and personal character (Xos. 5, 11, 13). The language of the Alexandrine epigrams dealing with sculpture and statuary, which are preserved in the Anthology, Callistratus transfers to these prose descriptions in order to lend eloquence to liis treatment of the theme. If his eloquence sometimes becomes tedious, if it adds little or nothing to our knowledge of Greek sculpture, nevertheless these descriptions are valuable in the light they throw on the significance of the greater Greek art for the fourth and fifth centuries a.d.
It is of little consequence, therefore, whether or not the Descriptions of Callistratus are based on real statues he had seen. Probably we should assume that he writes about what lie had himself seen, either in originals or copies, for there is no real reason against this belief: and when lie uses the language of hearsay in speaking of the statue of Memnon (pp. 379, 409, infra), lie expressly states the fact. At the same time, such praise as lie offers to the “ Opportunity ” of Lysippus or the Bacchante of Scopas or the Eros of Praxiteles is by no means dependent on his personal acquaintance with these statues ; indeed it rather smacks of a literary origin,
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To say that “art carried imitation over into reality ” (2, 2)} that “the image passes over into the god himself” (10. 2), that art gave bronze the power to breathe (11^ 2), is the language of the rhetorician rather than of one who is carried away in looking at the statue itself.
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α' Ell S Α ΤΤ ΡΟ Ν
Κ. (1; 'Άντρον η ν τ ι περί θήβα1; τα; Αιγύπτια? προσεικασμενον avpiyyi elς έλικας αύτοφνώς εν κύκλω περί τους τής γῆς ελιττόμενον πυθμένας· ου yap επ' ευθείας άνοτ/όμενον είς εύθυπόρους 5 αυλώνας εσχίζετο, άλλα τήν ύπώρειον περιτρεχον καμπήν νπο^/είους έλικας εξετεινεν είς δυσεύρετου πλάνην εκπΐπτον. ('2) 'Ίδρυτο δε εν αν τω Έατύ-ρου τι σχήμα τεχνηθεν εκ λίθον, είστήκει μεν επί τινος κρηπΐδος είς χορείαν εύτρεπίζων το 10 σχήμα καί τής δεξιάς βάσεως τον ταρσόν τον όπισθεν εξαίρων μετεχειρίζετο καί αυλόν καί προς τήν ήχήν πρώτος εξανίστατο· τῆ μεν yap ακοή μέλος ου προσήπτεν αύλουντος ονδε ή ν ο αυλός εμφωνος, το δε τών ανλούντων πάθος διά 15 τής τέχνης είς τήν πέτραν είσήκτο. (3) Είδες αν νπανισταμενας και φλέβας ως αν εκ τινος yεμιζo-μενας πνεύματος καί είς τήν επήχησιν τον αυλού τήν πνοήν εκ στέρνων τον Ιάτυρον άνασπώντα
1	The statue here described corresponds to the “Satyr playing a flute” in the Villa Borghese (Brunn-Bruckumn, ]>* niinHh r cjrlrch. it. rom. Sculptur, No. 430). It is quite possible that at one time this Satyr was set up with a statue of Pan embracing the nymph Echo, for it is well known that after the death of Alexander the Great, single statues of men and gods which logically belonged together were set up toother in gardens and public places. However, the question may be raised whether in this instance the nymph
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1. ON A SATYR ι
There was a certain cave near Thebes in Egypt ■which resembled a shepherd’s pipe, since as it followed its winding course in the depths of the earth it formed a natural spiral ; for it did not take a straight course at the opening and then branch off into straight-running corridors, blit winding about under the mountain it made a huge spiral, ending in a most difficult maze. In it was set up an image of a Satyr wrought in marble. He stood on a base in the attitude of one making ready to dance, and lifting the sole of his right foot backward he not only held a flute in his hand but also was being the first to leap up at its sound ; though in reality the Bute’s note was not reaching the player’s ear, nor yet was the flute endowed with voice, but the physical effect which flute-players experience had been transferred to the stone by the skill of the artist. You could have seen the veins standing out as though they were filled with a sort of breath, the Satyr drawing the air from his lungs
is really Echo. While in the myth Pan is said to have been disappointed in his love for Echo, here he is represented as enjoying the satisfaction of his love, and as eager to defend the nymph from the danger which the Satyr threatens. (Benndorf.) This statue (Fig. 32) is wrongly restored with cymbals.
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και evepyeiv έθέλον τό ειΒώλον καί els αγωνίαν 20 τον λίθον πίπτοντα* είναι yap έπειθε καί πνοής εξουσίαν εν εαυτω έμφυτον καί άσθματος ev-422 Κ. Βειξιν Ιηειρομενρν οΐκοθεν—καί των αμήχανων πόρον. (4) Oύκ ήν Be άβρότητος μετέχον το σώμα, άλλ’ ή των μελών στερρότης την ώραν εκλεπτεν είς άρθρων συμμετρίαν άνΒρικών τήν 5 ίΒέαν τραχύνουσα. καλή μεν yap κόρη 1 χρώτες μαλθακοί πρόσφοροι καί μέλη θρυπτόμενα, Έ,ατύρου Be αυχμηρόν τό εΙΒος ως αν όρείου Βαίμονος καί Διονύσω σκιρτώντος. κισσός Be αυτόν έστεφάνου ούκ εκ λειμώνος Βρεψαμενης 10 τ ον καρπόν της τέχνης, άλλ’ ό λίθος από2 στερρότητος είς κλώνας χυθείς περιέθει τήν κόμην είς συμβολήν επι τούς αύχενίους τένοντας εκ μετώπων προσέρπων. (5) IIαρειστήκει Be ό ΙΊάν yavύμevoς τή αύλητική και ivayKaXiaa-15 μένος τήν ’Ηχώ, ώσπερ οίμαι ΒεΒιώς, μή τινα φθόyyov εμμουσον ό αυλός κινήσας άντηχεΐν άναπείση τω Έατύρω τήν Νύμφην. τούτο θεασάμενοι τό εΐΒωλον καί τον Αίθιόπων λίθον εμφωνον λΐέμνονος έπιστεύομεν yev0a0ai, δ? 20 προσιούσης μεν της 'IIμέρας επί ταις παρουσίαις έφαιΒρύνετο, άπιούσης Βέ ανία βαλλόμενος πέν-θιμον επέστενεν και μόνος εκ λίθων ήΒονής καί λύπης παρουσία Βιοικούμενος της οικείας άπέστη κωφότητος είς εξουσίαν φωνής τήν αναισθησίαν 25 έκνικήσας.
1	καλή μιν yap κόργ Weinberger : καλή μ\ρ yap κόρη.
2	από Olearius : ΰπό.
1	Cf. the elder Pliilostratus, supra, ρ. 81, the description of Zcphyrus.
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to bring notes from the flute, the statue eager to be in action, and the stone entering upon strenuous activity—for it persuaded you that the power to blow the flute was actually inherent in it, and that the indication of breathing was the result of its own inner powers1—finding a way to accomplish the impossible.2 The body had no trace of delicacy, but the hardness of the members had stolen away their beauty, making the form rugged with the symmetry of manly limbs. For though soft skin and dainty limbs befit a beautiful girl, the appearance of a Satyr is unkempt, as of a mountain spirit that leaps in honour of Dionysus. The statue was wreathed with ivy, though the sculptor’s art did not cull real berries from a meadow, nay, rather, it was the stone which for all its hardness spread out into sprays and encircled the hair, creeping back from the forehead till the ends met at the sinews of the neck. Pan stood beside him, delighting in the music of the flute and embracing Echo, in fear, I suppose, lest the flute set in motion some musical sound and induce the Nymph to make an echoing response to the Satyr. When we saw this statue we could well believe that the Ethiopian stone statue of Memnon 3 also became vocal, the Memnon, who when Day came was filled with joy by her presence, and, overcome by distress when she departed, groaned with grief—the only stone figure that has been moved by the presence of joy and sadness to depart from its natural dumbness, so far overcoming its insensibility as to gain the power of speech.
2	The text seems to be imperfect. The last phrase is proverbial; cf. Aeschylus, Prom. 59, and infra, p. 433, 5 K.
3	Cf. supra, p. 31, and infra, p. 407.
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β' ETh TO BAKXHS ΑΓΑΛΜΑ
(1)	Οι) ποιητών και Χογοποιών μόνον επι-πνεονται1 τ εχναι επϊ τ ας γλώττ α? ἐκ: Θεών θ6ΐασμοΰ πεσόντος, άλλα και των δημιουργών αι χεΐρες θειοτερων πνευμάτων εράνοις Χηφθεΐ-
30 σαι κάτοχα και μεστά μανίας προφητεύουσι τα ποιήματα· ό γάρ δη Χκόπας, ώσπερ εκ τινος επιπνοίας κινηθείς εις την του άγάΧματος δημιουργίαν την θεοφορίαν εφήκεν. τί δε ύμΐν Κ. 423 ούκ άνωθεν τον ενθουσιασμόν της τέχνης διηγούμαι ;
(2)	Ήυ βάκχης άγαΧμα εκ Χίθου ΙΙαρίου πεποιημενον άΧΧαττόμενον προς την 'όντως βάκχην. εν γάρ τη οικεία τάξει μενών ο Χίθος
5 τον εν Χίθοις νόμον εκβαίνειν εδόκεΐ' το μεν γάρ φαινόμενον 'όντως ην εϊδωΧον, ή τέχνη δ’ εις τό όντως ον άπηγαγε την μίμησιν. είδες αν οτι καί στερεός ών εις την του θ)]Χεος εικασίαν εμαΧάττετο γοργότητος διορθουμενης τό θηΧυ 10 καί εις εξουσίαν άμοιρων κινησεως ηδει βακ-χεύεσθαι καί τω θεω είσιόντι τά ένδον υπήχει.
(3)	ΙΤ ρόσωπόν γε μην ίδόντες υπό αφασίας εστημεν ου τω δη και αίσθήσεως συνείπετ ο
1 έπιπι·έονται Jacobs: πνέονται.
1	The word moans primarily to act as interpreter for the gods, and then to speak under divine inspiration.
2	Cf. Plato, r/taedr. *24 ο a on the madness which inspires the poet. “ The third kind is the madness of those who are possessed by the Muses ; which takes hold of a delicate and virgin soul, and this inspiring frenzy awakens lyrical and all other numbers ; with these adorning the myriad actions of
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2. ON THE STATUE OF A BACCHANTE
It is not the art of poets and writers of prose alone that is inspired when divine power from the gods falls on their tongues, nay, the hands of sculptors also, when they are seized by the gift of a more divine inspiration, give utterance1 to creations that are possessed and full of madness.2 So Scopas/3 moved as it were by some inspiration, imparted to the production of this statue the divine frenzy within him.4 Why should I not describe to you from the beginning the inspiration of this work of art ?
A statue of a Bacchante, wrought from Parian marble, has been transformed into a real Bacchante. For the stone, while retaining its own nature, yet seemed to depart from the law which governs stone ; what one saw was really an image, but art carried imitation over into actual reality. You might have seen that, hard though it was, it became soft to the semblance of the feminine, its vigour, however, correcting the femininity, and that, though it had no power to move, it knew how to leap in Bacchic dance and would respond to the god when he entered into its inner being. When we saw the face we stood speechless ; so manifest upon
ancient heroes for the instruction of posterity.” Trans. Jowett.
3	Scopas of Paros, the sculptor of passionate emotions, worked during the first half of the fourth century b.c.
4	Cf. Anth. Pal. IX. 774: “The Bacchante is of Parian marble, but the sculptor gave life to the stone, and she springs up as if in a Bacchic fury. Scopas, thy god-creating art has produced a great marvel, a Tbyacl, the frenzied slayer of goats.” Trans. Pat on, L.C.L.
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8ήΧωμα μη παρούσης αίσθήσεως, καί βάκχης 15 ἐ λ βακχεύων θειασμός εμηνύετο θειασμού μη 7τλ;;ττοζ'Τθ? καί οσα φέρει μανίας οίστρώσα ψυχή τοσαύτα πάθους ΒιέΧαμπε τεκμήρια υπό της τέχνης άρρήτω λόγω κραθέντα. άνεϊτο 8ε η κόμη ζεφύρω σοβείν και εις τριχος άνθησιν 20 ύπεσχίζετο, ό 8η καί μάΧιστα τον λογισμού ύπεξίστη, οτι καί τριχος Χεπτότητι Χίθος ών έπείθετο καί πΧοκάμων ύπήκουσεν μιμήμασιν και τής ζωτικής εξεως ξεγυμνωμένος τό ζωτικόν είχεν. (4) 'Έφης αν οτι και αύξήσεως άφορμάς 25 ή τέχνη συνήξαξεν' ούτως καί το όρώμενον άπιστον και τό μή πιστόν όρώμενον. ου μήν άΧΧά καλ χεΐρας ένερχους έπεΒείκνυτο—ον yap τον βακχικόν έτίνασσε θύρσον, άΧΧά τι σφάξίον εφερεν ώσπερ εύάζουσα, πικροτέρας μανίας σύμβο-30 Χον' τό 8έ ήν χίμαιρας τι πΧάσμα πεΧιΒνόν την χρόαν· καί yap τό τεθνηκός ό Χίθος ύπεΒύετο— καί μίαν ουσαν την ύΧην εις θανάτου και ζωής Βιήρει μίμησιν, την μεν εμπνουν στήσασα καί οι ον όρεξομένην Κ ιθαιρώνος, τήν 8έ εκ τού 35 βακχικού θανατωθεϊσαν οίστρου και των αίσθή-Κ. 424 σεων άπομαραίνουσαν τήν ακμήν. (5) O μεν ούν Δ,κόπας καί τάς άψυχους είΒωΧοποιών ξενέσεις 8ημιουρξός άΧηθείας ήν και τοι? σώμασι τής ύΧης 1 άπετυπούτο τα θαύματα, ο 8έ τα εν 5 Χόξοις ΒιαπΧάττων Δημοσθένης ἀγάλματα μικρού καλ Χόξων εΒειζεν ειΒος αισθητόν τοΐς νού
1 Jacobs would emend ύλης to ψυχής. 1
1 Cf. Kur. liaccli. 32 f.: ψστρησ' εγώ μανίαις. Dionysus says, “ I goaded them with madness. . .
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it was the evidence of sense perception, though perception Λνβ5 not present ; so clear an intimation was given of a Bacchante’s divine possession stirring Bacchic frenzy though no such possession aroused it; and so strikingly there shone from it, fashioned by art in a manner not to be described, all the signs of passion which a soul goaded by madness1 displays. The hair fell free to be tossed by the wind and was divided to show the glory of each strand, which thing indeed most transcended reason, seeing that, stone though the material λναε,, it lent itself to the lightness of hair and yielded to imitation of locks of hair, and though void of the faculty of life, it nevertheless had vitality. Indeed you might say that art lias brought to its aid the impulses of growing life, so unbelievable is what you see, so visible is what you do not believe. Nay, it actually showed hands in motion—for it was not waving the Bacchic thyrsus, but it carried a victim as if it were uttering the Evian cry, the token of a more poignant madness ; and the figure of the kid was livid in colour,2 for the stone assumed the appearance of dead flesh ; and though the material was one and the same it severally imitated life and death, for it made one part instinct with life and as though eager for Cithaeron, and another part brought to death by Bacchic frenzy, its keen senses withered away. Thus Scopas fashioning creatures without life was an artificer of truth and imprinted miracles on bodies made of inanimate matter; while Demosthenes, fashioning images in words, almost made visible a form of words by mingling the medicaments of art
2 Cf. Anth. Pal. IX. 77Ψ, p. 381, supra.
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καί φρονήσεως γευτὴμασ ι avyn:εραννύς τ α τής τέχνης φάρμακα, και ηνώσβσθβ Be αύτίκα, ώς ονΒέ τής οϊκοθεν κινήσεως έστέρηται το €ίς 10 θεωρίαν προκείμενον αγαλμα, ἀλλά καί όμοΰ Βεσπόζει καί εν τω χαρακτήρι σώζει τον γεννήτορα.
γ' ΕΙΣ ΤΟ ΤΟΤ ΕΡΩΤΟΣ ΑΓΑΛΜΑ
(1) Και έτέρας ίεράς τέχνης οι λόγοι προφη-τεύσαι βουΧονταί' ου yap μοι θεμιτόν μή καΧεϊν 15 Ιερά τα τέχνης yεvvήμaτa. ’Έρως ήν, ΥΙραξι-τέΧους τέχνημα, 6 'Έρως αντος, 7ταΐς ανθηρός καί νέος 7ττέpυyaς εχων καί τόξα. χαΧκος Be αυτόν ετύπου, καί ως αν 'Έρωτα τύπων τύραννον θεόν καί μέ^/αν καί αυτός έΒυναστεύετο' ου yap 20 ήνείχετο χαΧκος είναι τα πάντα, αΧΧ* όσος ήν, ’'Κρω? ἐγίνετο. (2) EίΒες civ τον χαΧκόν θρυ-πτόμενον και εις εύσαρκιαν άμηχάνως χΧιΒωντα καί ως βραχέως ειπειν τα avayKala πΧηρουν έαυτή την ύΧην άρκουσαν. vypός μεν ήν άμοι-25 ρών μαΧακότητος,1 χαΧκω Be έχων συνωΒόν την
1 μαλακότητος Jacobs : με-γαλότητος. 1 2 3
1	i.e. the power of movement native to a Bacchante.
2	“ Keeps alive its own creator/' i.e. its life, bestowed by the sculptor, is a continuation of the life of the latter; is “ master” of its creator, in that it is divine, while he was human.
3	Since what is said of the dress and attitude of this figure agrees with the manner of Praxiteles, there appears no reason to doubt the statement of Callistratus that it is the work of that sculptor. Compare the Eros from tlie Chigi Collection, now in Dresden (Clarac, Mus. d> sculpt. PI. 64Λ, Xo. 1467 ;
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with the creations of mind and intelligence. You Λνίΐΐ recognize at once that the image set up to be gazed at has not been deprived of its native power of movement1; nay, that it at the same time is master of and by its outward configuration keeps alive its own creator.2
3.	ON THE STATUE OF EROS3
My discourse desires to interpret another sacred work of art; for it is not right for me to refuse to call the productions of art sacred. The Eros, the workmanship of Praxiteles,4 was Eros himself, a boy in the bloom of youth with wings and bow. Bronze gave expression to him, and as though giving expression to Eros as a great and dominating god, it was itself subdued by Eros ; for it could not endure to be just bronze,, but it became Eros with all his greatness. You might have seen the bronze losing its hardness and becoming marvellously delicate in the direction of plumpness and, to put the matter briefly, the material proving equal to fulfilling all the obligations that were laid upon it. It was supple but without effeminacy ; and while it had the proper colour of bronze, it looked
Michaelis, Arch. Zelt1879, p. 173, PI XIV. 6), in which, however, the right hip is thrown out (cf. 425, 2 K) ; also the Eros from the Palatine now in the Louvre, Fig. 33, p. 387 (Frohner, Notire de la sculpt, ant., ρ. 311, No. 325; Furt-wangler, Roscher’s Lex. d. griech. u. rom. Myth. I. 13G0 f.), in which the left arm with the bow is not raised—but μζτεωρίζων (425, 1 Κ.) does not necessarily mean “raised,” (Beundorf.)
4	Praxiteles of Athens, probably son of the sculptor Cephisodotus ; his artistic activity falls about the middle of the fourth century b.c.
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χρόαν ευανθής εωράτο, των he κινήσεων epywv εστερημενος έτοιμος ήν hel^ai κίνησιν είς μεν yap ehpav στάσιμου ϊ8ρντο, ήπάτα he ως και τη ς μετεώρου κυριεύων φοράς, ε^ανρουτο he εις :!<> γἐλωτα, έμπυρου τι καί μείλιχον εξ όμμάτων hiavyaiwv, κατ ην iheiv ύπακούοντα τω ττάθει τον χαλκόν καί hεχόμεvov ευκόλως την γἐλωτος μίμησιν. (3) ^Γδρυτο δε εις μεν την κορυφήν τον Κ. 42Γ> heξιόν επικά μπτων καρπόν, τη he ετερα μετεω-ρίζων το τόξον και την της βάσεως ισορροπίαν επικλινών επ\ τα λαιά, την yap της άριστεράς λαχόνος εκστασιν άνίστη προς την ευμαροτητα του \αλκοΐ> το στeyavov εκκλάσας.	(4) Πλό-
καμοι he αυτοί) την κεφαλήν εσκίαζον ανθηροί κα\ ενουλοι νεοτήσιον υπολάμποντες άνθος, καί ην θαυμαστός οϊος ό χαλκός· ιόόντι μεν yap ερευθος άπεστιλβεν εξ άκρων βοστρύχων αιρό-10 μενον, άφαμενω he η θριξ υπεξανίστατο μαλθα-κιζομενη προς την αϊσθησιν. (5) Έμοι μεν hi] θεασαμενω την τέχνην επήει πιστεύειν, οτι και χορόν ήσκησε κινούμενου ύλα&αλος και χρυσω παρεΐχεν αισθήσεις, οπού καί ΐΐραξιτελης εις Ι") τήν εικόνα τού 'Έρωτος ενεθηκε μικρού καί νοήματα και πτερυηι τον αέρα τεμνειν εμηχανή-σατο.
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bright and fresh ; and though it was quite devoid of actual motion, it was ready to display motion ; for though it was fixed solidly oil a pedestal, it deceived one into thinking that it possessed the power to fly. It was filled Avitli joy even to laughter, the glance from the eyes was ardent and gentle, and one could see the bronze coining under the sway of passion and willingly receiving' the representation of laughter.
It stood with right hand bent toward the head and lifting the bow with its left; and the even balance of the body’s posture was modified by an inclination toward the left, for the projecting left hip was raised so as to break the stiffness of the bronze and produce an easy pose. The head was shaded by locks that were bright and curly and shining with the brightness of youth. And what wonderful bronze it was ! for as one looked a ruddy colour shone out from the ends of the curls, and when one felt the hair it yielded as though soft to the touch. As I gazed on this work of art, the belief came over me that Daedalus 1 had indeed wrought a dancing group in motion and had bestowed sensation upon gold, while Praxiteles had all but put intelligence into his image of Eros and bad so contrived that it should cleave the air with its wings.
1	Cf. p. 341, supra, for the dancing group of Daedalus.
Fig. 33.
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δ' EIS TO ΙΝΛΟΤ ΑΓΑΛΜΑ
(1) ΙΙαρά κρήνην ΊνΒός είστήκει ανάθημα ταῖς έΧνμφαις [Βρυθείς. ή ν δε ό Ίυδο? Χίθος μεΧαινό-20 μένος καί 7τρῖς τὸν ἐπ φύσεως τον γένους αύτο-μοΧών χρόαν, είχε Βέ ενθαΧή μεν καί ουΧην την χαίτην ούκ άκράτω τω μέΧανι Χάμττουσαν, άλΧ’ έκ των άκρων προς κόχλου Τυρίας άνθος ερίζου-σαν οϊον γάρ εύπαθούσα καλ νοτιζομένη ταΐς 25 προσοίκοις Νύμφαις ή θρϊξ εκ ριζών ανιούσα μεΧάντερος προς τοϊς άκροις επόρφυρεν. (2) ΌφθαΧμοί γε μήν ου συνήΒον τω Χίθω, κατά γάρ τάς των όμμάτων κόρας περιεθει Χευκότΐ)ς κατ εκείνο το μέρος τής πέτρας μεταπιπτούσης εις 30 Χευκότητα, καθ' ό και της τού ΊνΒού φύσεως ή χρόα Χευκαίνεται. (3) Μἐὓς Βέ αυτόν εξίστη και τό μεμεθυσμένον ου κατεμήνυσεν ή τού Χίθου 42G χρόα—ου γάρ ήν αύτω μηχάνημα τάς παρειάς φοιιΊξαι σκέποντος τού μέΧανος την μέθην—, εκ Βέ τού σχήματος κατηγορεί τό πάθος’ παράφορός τε γάρ και κωμάζων είστήκει ου Βυνάμενος 5 ερειΒειν τω πόΒε, άλλ’ ύπότρομός τε και ύπο1 την γην όκΧάζων. (4) Ό ΒεΧίθος υπό τού πάθους εώκει πΧηγέντι και οίονει σπαίρει τον από τής μέθης εμφανίζω ν σεισμόν, είχε Βέ αβρόν ούΒέν τού ΙνΒού τό εϊΒωΧον ούΒ' εις την κατά χρυαν 10 έξήσκητο χάριν, άλλ’ εις μόνων των μεΧών 1 Text corrupt. Rcisch suggests ύπύ της μέθης.
1 In the eastern campaigns of Alexander the Great certain orgiastic cults in India were identified with the worship of Dionysus; the names of Dionysiac legend were applied to them, statues of the Indian Dionysus were erected, and
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4.	ON THE STATUE OF AN INDIAN1
By a spring stood an Indian, set up as a dedication to the Nymphs. The Indian was of a marble verging on black and shifting of its own accord to the colour given by nature to his race ; and it had thick, woolly hair, shining λνίΐΐι a hue not exactly black,2 but at the tips vying with the brilliancy of Tyrian shellfish;3 for the hair, as if it were well cared for and moistened by the neighbouring Nymphs, was rather black where it rose from the roots but grew purple near the tips. The eves, however, were not of a colour to match the marble; for whiteness encircled the pupils of the eyes, since the marble changed to whiteness at that point where the natural colour of the Indian becomes white. Drunkenness was overcoming him, and vet the colour of the marble did not betray his drunkenness—for the artist had no means by which to redden the cheeks, the black colour being proof against this effect of drink—but this condition was indicated by the attitude ; for lie stood reeling and jovial, not able to plant his feet steadily, but trembling and tending to sag to the ground. The marble resembled a man overcome by this condition^ and it all but quivers as it indicates the trembling that comes from drunkenness. There was nothing delicate about the statue of the Indian, nor yet was it carefully wrought to match the charm of its colour, but it was perfected only as regards the composition
stories were toM of the visit of Dionysus to India with the train of his followers. Cf. the visit of A pollonius to one of these shrines of Dionysus in India, Philostr. Fit. Apollon. 11. 8.
2	Cf. the description of Memnon, p. 31, supra.
3	i.e. Tyrian purple, made from the murex.
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συμβολήν διήρθρωτο. α σ κεπ ής δε η ν καί γυμνός <ος αν των Ινδικών σωμάτων προς τό της ακμής φλογώδες είωθότων άπανδρίζεσθαι.
€ VAN ΤΟ ΤΟΤ Ν Λ Ρ Κ1ΞΞΟΤ ΑΓΑΛΜΑ
(1} 'Άλσος ήν καί εν αν τω κρήνη πάγκαλος 15 εκ μήλα καθαρού τε καί διαυγούς ΰδατος, είστή-κει δε επ' αυτή Νάρκισσος εκ λίθου πεποιημένος. παίς ήν, μάλλον δε ήίθεος, ήλικιώτης Ερώτων, αστραπήν οιον εξ αυτόν τον σώματος άπολάμπων Κ(ίλλονς. ήν δε τοιυνδε το σχήμα' κόμαις επι-20 χρύσοις ήστραπτεν κατά, μεν τδ μέτωπον της τριχός έλισσομένης εις κύκλον, κατά δε τον αυχένα κεχνμένης εις νώτα, εβλεπε δε ονκ άκράτως γανρον ουδέ ιλαρόν καθαρώς· επιπεφύ-κει γάρ εν τοΐς ομμασιν εκ τής τέχνης και λύπη, 2ο ϊνα μετά τον Ναρκίσσου και τήν τύχην ή είκών μιμήται. (2; ’'Κσταλτο δε ώσπερ οι 'Έρωτες, οίς καί τής ο>ρας τήν ακμήν προσείκαστο. σχήμα δε ήν τ δ κοσμούν τ οιυνδε' πέπλος λενκανθης όμόχρως τω σώματι τού λίθου περιθέων εις :Κ> κύκλον, κατά τον δεξιόν ώμον περονηθε'ις υπέρ γόνυ καταβαίνων επαύετο μόνην από τον πόρπη-μα τος ελεύθερων την χεΐρα. ούτω δε ήν απαλός Κ. και προς πέπλον γεγονώς μίμησιν, ως καί τήν 1
1 The statue of Xaici^sns in the Vatican, Fig. o4(lIell>ig, Fiihrer(lurch di< Aut.-Snmml. Fonts, Ί, IS), inscribed with the inline of I Muled ini us agrees in almost all respects with this <l< .s<;rij>tion ; cf. Wclcker, Xartissns, p. 38 f. (Benndorf.) This interpretation of the statue of Narcissus lias been disputed (cf. (iivve, in Reseller, Le.r. ti.yrifch. u.rotn. Myth. III. l'.h. rrh(.‘do\kon tlie left shoulder is the usual garment of an Kn>>.
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of its limbs. It was unclothed and nude, on the ground that the bodies of Indians are wont to endure manfully the fiery heat of the midday sun.
5.	ON THE STATUE OF NARCISSUS1
There was a <;rove, and in it an exceedingly beautiful spring of very pure clear water, and by this stood a Narcissus made of marble. He was a boy, or rather a youth, of the same age as the Erotes ; and he gave out as it λυ ere a radiance of lightning from the very beauty of his body. The appearance of the statue was as follows :—It	was shining with
gilded hair, of which the locks encircled the forehead in a curve and hung free down the neck to the back ; and its glance did not express unmixed exultation nor vet pure joy, for in the nature of tlie eyes art had put an indication of grief, that the image might represent not only both Narcissus but also his fate. He was clothed like the Erotes, and he resembled them also in that he was in the prime of youth. The garb which adorned him was as follows: a white mantle, of the same colour as the marble of which he was made, encircled him ; it was held by a clasp on the right shoulder and reached down nearly to the knees, where it ended, leaving free, from the clasp down, only the hand. Moreover, it was so delicate and imitated a mantle so closely that the colour of the
391
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τού σώματος διαΧάμπειν χρόαν της εν τῆ περι-βοΧή Χευκότητος1 την ev τοΐς μέΧεσιν avyrjv εξιεναι συγχωρούσης. (3) Έσττ; δε καθάπερ 5 κατοπτρω τη πη^η χρώμενος καί είς αυτήν περιδεών του προσώπου το είδος·, η δε τούς άπ’ αυτού δεχόμενη χαρακτήρας την αυτήν είδωΧο-ποιίαν ήνυεν, ως δοκεΐν άΧΧήΧαις άντιφιΧοτιμεϊ-σθαι τ ας φύσεις, ή μεν 'yap Χίθος οΧη προς 10 εκείνον μετηΧΧάττετο τον όντως παΐδα, ή δε πηγη προς τα εν ττ} Χίθω μηχανήματα της τέχνης άντη^ωνίζετο εν άσωμάιτω σχήματι την εκ σώματος άπ εργαζόμενη τού παραδείγματος ομοιότητα και τω εκ της είκόνος κατερχομενω 15 σκιάσματι, οΐον τινα σάρκα την τού ΰδατος φύσιν περιθεΐσα. (4) Ούτω δε ή ν ζωτικόν καί εμπνουν το καθ’ ύδάτων σχήμα, ως αυτόν είναι δοξάισαι σον Νάρκισσον, ον επί πηηήν εΧθόντα τής μορφής αύτω καθ’ ύδάτων όφθείσης παρά 20 ίΧ,ύμφαις τεΧευτήσαι Xeyovaiv ερασθεντα τω είδώΧω συμμϊξαι και νυν εν Χειμώσι φαντάιζεσθαι εν ήριναΐς οψαις άνθούντα. είδες δ’ αν ως είς ών ό Χίθος την χρόαν και όμμάιτων κατασκευήν ήρμοζε και ηθών ιστορίαν εσωζεν καί αισθήσεις 25 ενεδείκνυτο καί πάθη εμήνυεν καί προς τριχώματος εξουσίαν ήκοΧούθει είς την τριχος καμπήν Χυό-μενος. (5) Τό δε ουδέ λόγω ρητόν Χίθος είς υγρότητα κεχαΧασμένος καί εναντίον σώμα τή ουσία παρεχόμενος· στερεωτερας yap τετυχηκώς φύσεως 30 τρυφερότητος άπεστεΧΧεν αϊσθησιν είς αραιόν
1 Jacobs would emend to λίπτ^τητοϊ ; Welcker compares t lie elder Phil., lmoy. 35:2, 27 K.
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body shone through, the whiteness of the drapery permitting the gleam of the limbs to come out. He stood using the spring as a mirror and pouring into it the beauty of his face, and the spring, receiving the lineaments which came from him, reproduced so perfectly the same image that the two beings seemed to emulate each other. For whereas the marble was in every part trying to change the real boy1 so as to match the one in the water, the spring was struggling to match the skilful efforts of art in the marble, reproducing in an incorporeal medium the likeness of the corporeal model and enveloping the reflection which came from the statue with the substance of water as though it were the substance of flesh. And indeed the form in the water was so instinct with life and breath that it seemed to be Narcissus himself, who, as the story goes, came to the spring, and when his form was seen by him in the water he died among the water-nymphs,, because lie desired to embrace his own image, and now he appears as a flower in the meadows in the spring-time. You could, have seen how the marble^ uniform though it was in colour, adapted itself to the expression of his eyes, preserved the record of his character, showed the perception of his senses, indicated his emotions and conformed itself to the abundance of his hair as it relaxed to make the curls of his locks. Indeed, words cannot describe how the marble softened into suppleness and provided a body at variance with its own essence ; for though its own nature is very hard, it yielded a sensation of softness, being dis-
1 i.e. The statue of the boy,
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τινα σώματος oyKOv διαχεόμενος. μετεχειρίζζτο δε και avpiyya, ῆς νομιοις θεοίς εκείνος α^ήρχετο, και την ερημιάν κατηχεί τοι? μέΧεσιν, eiVore μονσικοις ψαλτηρίου προσομιΧησαι ποθήσειεν.
42s Κ. τούτον θαυμάσας, ω νέοι, τον Νάρκισσον καί ει? υμ«? παρψ/ayov εις Μουσών αύ\ην άποτυπωσά-μενος. δχει δε ό λόγος, ω? και ἡ είκών ειχεν.1
Γ EIS ΤΟ ΕΝ ΜΙΚΤΩΝ Ι ΑΓΑΛΜΑ ΊΌΤ ΚΛΙΡΟΤ
(1) Ε#ἐλω δὲ σοι και το Λυσίππου δημιονρ-5 γ»;μα τω λόγω παραστησαι, οπερ ιιγαλμάτωυ κάΧΧιστον 6 δήμιονpyos τεχνησιίμενος Έικνωνίοις εις θέαν προνθηκε· Καιρός η ν εις ἄγαλμα τετυ-
1 The last sentence, omitted by FP, is very likely a marginal gloss.
1 The syrinx or shepherd's pipe is a series of tubes of «litlVmit length, fastened together side by side, to produce the ilillerent notes.
- ('f. Anth. /'al. XVI. ‘J7~>. on the statue of Opportunity (Time) l>v Lysippus: “ Wiiy dost tliou stand on tiptoe? I am ever "running. And why hast thou a pair of wings on tliv feet ? I tly with tlie wind. And why dost tliou hold a razor in thy right hand? As a sign to man that I am sharper than any sharp edge. And why does thy hair hang ον*·ι· 111y face? For him who meets me to take me by the forelo<,·ι. And why in Heaven’s name is the back of thy lie.nl 1* iM ? Hecan.se none whom I have raced by . . . will lake h<»l<l of me from l>ehin<l.” Trans. Futon, L.C.L.
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solved into a sort of porous matter. The image was holding a syrinx,1 the instrument with which Narcissus was wont to offer music to the gods of the Hock, and he would make the desert echo with his songs whenever he desired to hold converse with stringed musical instruments. In admiration of tliis Narcissus., O youths, I have fashioned an image of him and brought it before you also in the halls of the Muses. And the description is such as to agree with the statue.
6.	OX THE STATUE OF OPPORTUNITY AT SICYOX2
I desire to set before you in words the creation of Lysippus3 also, the most beautiful of statues, which the artist wrought and set up for the Sicyonians to look upon. Opportunity was repre-
This statue is to be understood, not as pure allegory, bat as representing one of the mythical beings created in the classical age of Greek thought. The accounts of the god and this statue vary greatly, but the common elements in the accounts which may be conceived as belonging to a statue indicate that the type was developed out of the form of the Hermes Avho granted victory in athletic contests. Probably Lysippus represented him as a youth, presumably with winged feet, possibly with hair long in front an<i short behind to indicate that opportunity cannot be grasped when it is past, and perhaps Avitli a razor (or a pair of scales balanced on a sharp edge) in his hand to suggest that success is balanced on a razor's edge. Cf. Beundorf, Arch. Zeit. XXI. 87 f., and Curtins, Arch. Zeit. XXXIII. 33 f., PI. 1. 2 ; infra, p. 397, fig. 35.
3 Lysippus, head of the Slavonian school of sculptors, was a prolific sculptor of statues in bronze during the middle and latter part of the fourth century b.c.
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πωμένος i/c χαλκοί) προς την φύσιν άμιΧΧωμένης της τέχνης, πταΐς hi η ν 6 Κ αι ρος ηβών i/c 10 κεφαΧής ἐ? 7τό8ας επανθών τό της ήβης άνθος. η ν he την μεν οψιν ωραίος σείων 1 ϊουΧον, καί ζεφύρω τινάσσειν προς ο βούΧοιτο καταΧιπών την κόμην ανετον, την hi χρόαν είχε ν ανθήραν τη Χαμπη8όνι τ ου σώματος τα άνθη 8ηΧών. (2) 15 ΜΙυ he Αιονύσω κατά το πΧεϊστον εμφερής· τα μεν yap μέτωπα χάρισιν εστιΧβεν, αι παρειαι he αυτόν εις άνθος ερευθόμεναι νεοτήσιον ώραίζοντο επιβάΧΧουσαι τοϊς όμμασιν άπαΧον ερύθημα, είστήκει hi επί τινος σφαίρας επ' 20 άκρων των ταρσών βεβηκώς επτερωμένος τω πό8ε. επεφύκει hi ου νενομισμένως η θρίξ, άλλ’ ή μ,ει· κόμη κατά των όφρύων νφερπουσα ταΐς 7ταρειαις επ έσειε τον βόστρυχον, τά he όπισθεν η ν τού Καιρού πΧοκάμων εΧεύθερα μόνην την εκ 25 */ενέσεως βΧάστην επιφαίνοντα τής τριχός. (3) '\\μεΐς μεν ούν αφασία πΧ/^εντες προς την θέαν είστήκει μεν τον χαλκόν όρων τες epya φύσεως μηχανώμενον κα\ τής οικείας εκβαίνοντα τάξεως· χαΧκός μεν yap ών ήρυθραίνετο, σκΧηρός 81 ών ϋ<> τήν φύσιν 8ιεχεϊτο μαΧακώς εϊκων τη 'τέχνη προς ο βούΧοιτο, σπανίζων 81 αϊσθήσεως ζωτικής ένοικον έχε ι ν επιστούτο τήν αίσθησιν, καί 420 Κ. όντως εστήρικτο πάγιον τον ταρσόν ερεισας,
1 Jacobs σττΰρων ; but cf. Philostr. Jmay. 370, Ιδ Κ. and Enr. Cι/cϊ. 7”).
G. ON THE STATUE OF OPPORTUNITY
sented in a statue of bronze, in which art vied with nature. Opportunity was a youth, from head to foot resplendent with the bloom of youth. He was beautiful to look upon as he waved his downy beard and left his hair unconfined for the south wind to toss wherever it would ; and he had a blooming complexion, showing b)r its brilliancy the bloom of his body. He closely resembled Dionysus; for his forehead glistened with graces, and his cheeks, reddening to youthful bloom, were radiantly beautiful, conveying to the beholder’s eye a delicate blush.
And he stood poised on the tips of his toes on a sphere, and his feet were winged. His hair did not grow in the customary way, but its locks, creeping down over the eyebrows, let the curl fall upon his cheeks, while the back of the head of Opportunity was without tresses, showing only the first indications of sprouting hair. We stood speechless at the sight when we saw the bronze accomplishing the deeds of nature and departing from its own proper province. For though it was bronze it blushed ; and though it was hard by nature, it melted into softness, yielding to all the purposes of art; and though it was void of living sensation, it inspired the belief that it had sensation dwelling within it; and it really was stationary, resting its foot firmly on the ground, but thougn it was standing, it nevertheless gave
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βστώί δε ορμής εξουσίαν ύχειν εδείκνυτο καί σοι τον οφθαλμόν ηπάιτα, ως λίχι τῆ? ει’9 τό πρόσω κυριεύων φοράς καί παρά τοι) δημιουργού λαβών 5 /ι’α'ί την αέριον ληξιν1 τεμνειν, el βούλοιτο, ταϊς πτερυξι.
(4)	Καί τό μεν ημϊν θαύμα τοιούτον ην, εις δε τις των περί τάς τεχνας σοφών, καί είδότων συν αίσθησει τεχνικωτερα τα των δημιουργών άνιχ-10 νεύειν θαύματα, καί λογισμόν ε πήγε 2 τω τέχνη -μάτι, την τού καιρού δύναμιν εν τη τέχνη σωζο-μενην εξηγούμενος' το μιν γάρ πτέρωμα τών ταρσών αίνίττεσθαι την οξύτητα, καί ως3 τον πολύν άνελίττων αιώνα φερεται ταΐς ώραις 15 εποχούμενος, την δε επανθούσαν ώραν, οτι παν εύκαιρον το ύοραΐον καί μόνος κάλλους δημιουργός ο καιρός, τό δε άπηνθηκός α π αν εξω της καιρού φύσεως, την δε κατά τού μετώπου κόμην, ότι προσιόντος μεν αυτού λαβεσθαι ρόδιον, παρελ-20 θόντος δε η τών πραγμάτων άκμη συνεξερχεται καί ούκ εστιν όλιγωρηθεντα λαβεΐν τον καιροί·.
1	Alil’C-seh λτ/ξιν : πλήξιν.
2	inijye Λ and .Jacobs : e ττ Γ, δ e the other MSS.
3	ών (Hearius : ω.
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evidence of possessing the power of rapid motion ; and it deceived your eyes into thinking that it riot only was capable of advancing forward, but that it had received from the artist even the power to cleave with its wings, if it so wished, the aerial domain.
Such was the marvel, as it seemed to us : but a man who was skilled in the arts and who, with a deeper perception of art, knew how to track down the marvels of craftsmen, applied reasoning to the artist’s creation, explaining the significance of Opportunity as faithfully portrayed in the statue : the wings on his feet, he told us, suggested his swiftness, and that, borne by the seasons, he goes rolling on through all eternity; and as to his youthful beauty, that beauty is always opportune and that Opportunity is the only artificer of beauty.1 whereas that of which the beauty has withered has no part in the nature of Opportunity ; be also explained that the lock of hair on his forehead indicated that while lie is easy to catch as he approaches, yet, when he has once passed by, the moment for action lias likewise expired, and that, if opportunity has been neglected, it cannot be recovered.
1	i.e. beauty is always in season and seasonableness is the only artificer of beauty. Cf.
“Gather ve rose-l>uds while ye may,
Old Time is still a-flying.”
Herrick, To the Virgins to make much of Time.
;<Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds, before they be withered.”
Wisdom of Solomon, 2. 8.
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ζ' ΕΙ Ξ TO TOT ΟΡΦΕΩΞ ΑΓΑΛΜΑ
(1) Ευ τω ' Κλικοινι, τε μένος δε των Μουσών σκιερόν ό χώρος, παρά τους Όλμειού του ποταμού ρύακας καί την ΙοειΒεα IIηηάσου κρηνην Ό ρφεως ay άλμα του της Καλλιόπης παρά τάς 25 Μούσα? el σ τήκει 18εΐν μίν κάλλιστον· ό yap χαλκος τη τέχνη συναπετικτε τό κάλλος τη1 τού σώματος αγλαΐα τό μουσικόν επισημαίνων της φυχης. εκόσμει Be αυτόν τιάρα ΥΙερσικη χρυσω κατάστικτος από κορυφής εις ύψος άν-30 εχουσα, χιτών 8ε εξ ώμων άπα^/όμενος εις πό8ας τελαμώνι χρυσεω κατά στέρνων eσφίyyετo. (2) 430 Κ. Κόμη 8ε ούτως η ν εύανθης καί ζωτικόν επιση-μαίνουσα καί εμπνουν, ως άπαταν την αϊσθησιν, ότι καί προς τάς ζέφυρου πνοάς σειομενη Βονεΐται —ή μεν γάρ επαυχενιος κατά νώτου χυθεΐσα, η 5 8ε ταΐς όφρνσιν άνωθεν 8ισχι8ης επιβαίνουσα1 2 καθαράς των ομμάτων εφαινε τάς βολάς. τό 7τεΒιλον 8ε αυτω ξανθοτάτω χρυσά) κατήνθιστο και πέπλος άφετος κατά νώτου εις σφυρόν κατηει, μετεχειρίζετο 8ε την λύραν, ή 8ε Ισαριθ-10 μους τ αΐς λίουσαις εξηπτο τους φθόyyoυς^ ό yάp χαλκος καί νευράς ύπεκρίνετο καλ προς την εκάστου μίμησιν άλλαττόμενος πειθηνίως ύπή-γετο μικρού κα\ προς αυτήν την ηχην των φθόyyωv φωνηεις γενόμενος.	(3) 'Ύπό 8ε των
15 ποοά)ν την βάισιν ούκ ουρανός η ν τυπωθείς ού8ε 11\ειά8ες τον αιθέρα τεμνουσαι ού8ε 'Άρκτου
1	5e after ττ} deleted by Jacobs.
2	έπιβαίι ουσα Jacobs : έπιφαίνουσα.
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7.	OX THE STATUE OF ORPHEUS
Oil Helicon1—the spot is a shaded precinct sacred to the Muses—near the torrent of the river Olmeius and the violet-dark spring of Pegasus, there stood beside the Muses a statue of Orpheus, the son of Calliope, a statue most beautiful to look upon. For the bronze joined with art to give birth to beauty, indicating by the splendour of the body the musical nature of the soul. It was adorned by a Persian tiara 2 spangled with gold and rising high up from the head, and a chiton hanging from the shoulders to the feet was confined at the breast by a golden belt. The hair was so luxuriant and so instinct with the spirit of life as to deceive the senses into thinking it was being tossed and shaken by gusts of wind—for the hair behind on the neck fell free down the back, while the parted hair which lay above the eyebrows gave full view of the pure glance of the eyes. The sandal shone brightly with the yellowest of gold, and a robe fell ungirded down the back to the ankle ; and he was carrying the lyre, which was equipped with as many notes as the number of the Muses. For the bronze even acted the part of strings and, being so modified as to imitate each separate note, it obediently carried out the deceit, almost indeed becoming vocal and producing the very sound of the notes. Beneath his feet heaven was not represented nor the Pleiades coursing the aether nor the revolving Bear that “ has
1	Cf. Pausanias, IX. 30, 4. On Helicon with statues of other poets and famous musicians “there is a statue of Orpheus the Thracian, with Telete standing by his side, and round about him are beasts in stone and bronze listening to his song.’’
2	Cf. supra, p. .311 and note 1.
PHILOS.
D D
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περίστροφα! τών Ωκεανού Χοντρών άμοιροι, άΧΧ' η ν 7τάν μεν το ορνίθων •γένος προς την ω8ήν εξιστάμενον, πάντες 8ε ορειοι Θήρες καί 20 οσον εν θαΧάττης μυχοΐς νεμεται καί ίππος έθέλ~/ετο άντι χαΧινού τω μεΧει κρατούμενος καί β οϋς άφε'ις τάς νομάς της ΧυρωΒίας ηκουε καί Χεόντων άτεγκτος φύσις προς την αρμονίαν κατηυνάζετο. (4) ΚΙΒες αν καί ποτα-25 μούς τνπούντα τον χαΧκόν εκ πηηών επί τα μεΧη ρέοντας και κύμα θαΧάσσης ερωτι της ω8ης ύψούμενοι· καί πέτρας αίσθησει πΧηττο-μενας μουσικής καί πάσαν βλάστην ώριον εξ ηθών επι τ?'υ μούσαν την 'Ορφικήν σπεύ8ουσαν, 30 καί ού8εν μεν η ν το ηχούν ού8ε την αρμονίαν την Χυρω8ον ε^/εΐρον, ή τέχνη 8ε εν τοΐς ζωοις τού περί την μουσικήν έρωτος τα πάθη κατεμήνυε και εν τω χαλκώ τάς η8ονάς εποίει φαίνεσθαι κα'ι τα επανθούντα τη αίσθησει τών ζωοιν θεΧκτήρια άρρήτως εξεφαινεν.
\\ κ. η	ΤΟ ΔΙΟΝΤΞΟΤ ΑΓΑΛΜΑ
(1) ί\αι8άΧω μεν έξην, ει 8εϊ τω περί Κρήτην πιστεύειν θαύματι, κινούμενα μηχανάσθαι τα ποιήματα καί προς άνθρωπίνην αϊσθησιν εκ-βιάιζεσθαι τον χρυσόν, αι 8ε 8ή ΠραξιτεΧειοι 1 2 3
1	(Quoted from Iliad Is. 4S(>; for the reliefs on the pedestal, Urunn {Jufti'h. Phil. CUI. ‘Jlj compares tlie base of the Nile in the Vatican, and of the Farnese Bull.
2	(’f. ]». 311, supra.
3	Apoll. Khod. Argon. Γ. 20 f.: “Men say that lie by the music of his songs charmed the stubborn rocks upon the
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no part in the baths of Oceanus,” 1 but there was every kind of bird, brought under the spell of the singing,2 and all beasts of the mountains and whatever feeds in the recesses of the sea, and a horse stood entranced, held in control, not by a bridle, but by the music, and a bull, having abandoned its pasturage, was listening to the strains of the lyre, and lions by nature fierce were being lulled to sleep in response to its harmony. You could see the bronze taking on the shape of rivers flowing from their sources toward the singing,3 and a wave of the sea raising itself aloft for love of the song, and rocks being smitten with the sensation of music, and every plant in its season hastening from its usual abode towards the music of Orpheus;4 and though there was nothing that gave oat a sound or roused the lyre’s harmony, yet art made manifest in all the animals the emotions excited by their love of music, and caused their pleasure to be visible in the bronze, and in a wonderful manner expressed the enchantment that springs up in the sense-perceptions of the animals.
8.	ON THE STATUE OF DIONYSUS
Daedalus, if one is to place credence in the Cretan marvel, had the power to construct statues endowed with motion and to compel gold to feel human sensations, but in truth the hands of Praxiteles
mountains and the course of rivers. And the wild oak trees to this day, tokens of that magic strain . . . stand in ordered ranks close together, the same which under the charm of his lyre he led down from Pieria.” Trans. Seaton, L.C.L.
4 Cf. p. 311, supra.
4°3
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5 χεΐρες ζωτικά διόΧου κατεσκεύαζον τα τε μνήματα. (2) 'ΆΧσος ήν καί Διόνυσος είστήκει ήιθέου σχήμα μιμούμενος, οΰτω μεν άπαΧός, ώς· προς σάρκα μεταρρυθ μίζεσθαι τον χαΧκόν, οΰτω δέ vypov καί κεχαΧασμόνον εχων το σώμα, ως· 10 εξ ετερας ΰΧης, άΧΧά μή χαΧκοΰ πεφυκως, ος χαΧκός μεν ων ήρυθ ραίνετο, ζωής δε μετ ουσίαν ούκ εχων έβούΧετο την ιδέαν δεικνύναι, άψα-μένω 8ε σοι προς την ακμήν ύττεξίστατο, και όντως μεν ήν ό χαΧκός στέφανος, υπό 8ε τής 15 τέχνης μαΧαττόμενος εις σάρκα άπε818ρασκε τής χειρός την αϊσθησιν. (3) Ήυ 8ε ανθηρός, άβρότητος ηέμων, ιμερω ρεόμενος, οϊον αυτόν Ευριπίδης εν Β άκχαις ε18οποιήσας έξέφηνε, κισσός δ’ αυτόν εστεφε περιθέων εν κύκΧω—ω? 20 κισσός ήν ό χαΧκός εις κΧωνας καμπτόμενος καί των βοστρύχων τους εΧικτήρας εκ μετώπου κεχυμένους άναστέΧΧων. γεΧωτος 8ε εμπΧεως, ό 8ή και παντός ήν επέκεινα θαύματος, ηδονής άφιέναι την ΰΧην τεκμήρια καί την παθών 25 δήΧωσιν υποκρίνεσθαι τον χαΧκόν. (4) Νεβρις δε αυτόν εσκεπεν ούχ οίαν εϊωθεν ό Διόνυσος
1 On statues of Dionysus by Praxiteles, cf. Fnrtwiingler, Mcis/mrcrke d. gruch. Plastik, p. Eng. trans. p. 337. Two IVaxitelian types are discussed: (a) Represented by the “ Bacchus de Versailles ” in the Louvre, Fig. 30 (FrOhner, X,dicr. ‘21S), the figure of a delicate youth wearing a fawn-skin fastened on the left shouMer and ;i Bacchic mitra in his hair which falls in curls to hi* shoulders, and holding hisι right hand over his head, (b) The Dionysus in Madrid, Fig. 37 404
8. ON THE STATUE OF DIONYSUS
wrought works of art that were altogether alive. There was a grove, and in it stood Dionysus1 in the form of a young man, so delicate that the bronze was transformed into flesh, vvitli a body so supple and relaxed that it seemed to consist of some different material instead of bronze:	for though it was really
bronze., it nevertheless blushed, and though it had no part in life, it sought to show the appearance of life and would yield to the very finger-tip if you touched it, for though it was really compact bronze, it was so softened into flesh by art that it shrank from the contact of the hand.
It had the bloom of youth, it was full of daintiness, it melted with desire, as indeed Euripides represented him when he fashioned his image in the Bacchae.2 A wreath of ivy encircled the head—since the bronze was in truth ivy, bent as it was into sprays and holding up the curly locks which fell in profusion from his forehead. And it was full of laughter, nay, it wholly passed the bounds of wonder in that the material gave out evidence of joy and the bronze feigned to represent the emotions. A fawn-skin clothed the statue, not such as Dionysus was accustomed to -wear, but the
(Clarac, PI. 690 B, Xo. 1598 A), a nude figure leaning his left arm on a bearded Herm of Dionysus.
2 Cf. Enr. Bcicch. 233 f.: “ Men say a stranger to the land hath come. . . . With essenced hair in golden tresses tossed, Wine-flushed, Love’s witching graces in his eves.” Trans. Way.
Fig. 36.
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εξάπτεσθαι, άλλ’ εις την της δοράς μίμησιν ο χαλκος μετεβάλλετο. είστήκει δε την λαιάν1 επερείΒων τω θύρσω, ό δε θύρσος ηπάτα την 30 αϊσθησιν και εκ χαλκού πεποιημενος χλοερον τι καί τεθ7}λός άποστίλβειν εΒοξάζετο προς αυτήν άμειβόμενος την ύλην. (5) ’Όμμα Βε η ν πυρϊ Biavy^ μανικον ίΒεϊν καί yap το βακχευσιμον ο 432 Κ. χαλκος ενεΒείκνυτο καί επιθειάζειν εΒόκει, ώσπερ οϊμαι τού ΙΙραξιτελους καί τον βακχεϊον οίστρον εηκαταμίζαι Βννηθεντος.
θ' E1^ ΤΟ ΤΟΤ ΜΕΜΧΟΝΟΞ ΑΓΑΛΜΑ
(1) Ε#ἐλω Βε σοι καί το ^Ιεμνονος άφηγη-5 σασθαι θαύμα' καί yap όντως παράδοξος η τέχνη καί κρείττων at θ ρω πίνης χειρός. τού Ύιθωνού Μ εμνονος είκιον η ν εν Αιθιοπία εκ λίθου πεποιημενη, ου μην εν τοι ς οίκείοις οροις εμενε λίθος ω ν ούΒε το της φύσεως σι^/ηλον ηνειχετ ο, 10 άλλα καί λίθος ών είχεν εξουσίαν φωνής* νύν μεν yap άνίσχουσαν τηνΊΙμεραν πpoσεφθεyyετo επισημαίνων τη φωνή την χαράν και επι τοι? της μητρος παρουσίαις φαιΒρυνόμενος, νύν Βε άποκλινομενης εις νύκτα ελεεινόν τι και άλyειvov 15 εστενε προς την απουσίαν άνιωμενος. (2) Ίΐπόρει Βε ούΒε δακρύων ό λίθος, άλλ’ είχεν υπι/ρετούμενα τη βουλησει καί ταύτα. και ή ν Μ εμνόνιος η είκων μόνω μεν τού ανθρωπίνου·2
4ο6
1	Jacobs λαιάν : λύραν.
2	τον ανθρώπινον Knyscv : τω άνθρωπίνω.
9. ON THE STATUE OF MEMNON
bronze was transformed to imitate the pelt; and he stood resting his left hand on a thyrsus, and the thyrsus deceived the beholder’s vision; for while it was -wrought of bronze it seemed to glisten with the greenness of young growth, as though it were actually transformed into the plant itself. The eye was gleaming with fire, in appearance the eye of a man in a frenzy; for the bronze exhibited the Bacchic madness and seemed to be divinely inspired, just as, I think,
Praxiteles had the power to infuse into the statue also the Bacchic ecstasy.
9.	ON THE STATUE OF MEMNON1
1 wish to describe to you the miracle of Memnon also ; for the art it displayed was truly incredible and beyond the power of human hand. There was in Ethiopia an image of Memnon, the son of Tithonus, made of marble; however, stone though it was, it did not abide within its proper limits nor endure the silence imposed on it by nature, but stone though it was it had the power of speech. For at one time it saluted the rising Day, by its voice giving token of its joy and expressing delight at the arrival of its mother; and again, as day declined to night, it uttered piteous and mournful groans in grief at her departure. Nor yet was the marble at a loss for tears, but they too were at hand to serve its will. The statue of Alemnon, as it seems
1 Cf. pp. 31, 155, supra. Memnon was the son of Tithonus and Day (or of Eo?, The Dawn).
Fig. 37.
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ΒιαΧΧ(ίττειν μοι Βοκεΐ σώματι, ύττο Be ψυχής 20 τινος καί όμοιας ττροαιρεσεως ayopevp κατηυθύ-veio. βϊχβ yovv ^κεκραμενα καί τα Χυττούντα καί ττάΧιν ήΒονής αϊσθησις αυτόν κατεΧάμβανεν υττ' άμφοτερων των παθών πΧηττόμενον. καί ἡ μεν φύσις τήν Χίθων yeveaiv αφθοηηον irappyaye 2 Γ) κ α) κωφήν καί μήτ€ νττο Χυττης εθεΧονσαν Βιοικεΐσ-θαι μήτε elBvlav ήσθήναι, άΧΧα καί πάσαις τύχαις άτρωτοι1, εκείνω Be τω Μ εμνονος Χίθω καί ήΒονήν παρεΒωκεν ή τέχνη καί πέτραν άνεμιξεν aXyeivfpy καί μόνην τ αυτήν έπιστάμεθα την 30 τέχνην νοήματα τω Χίθω καί φωνήν ενθεισαν. (3) fO μεν yap ΑαίΒαΧος μέχρι μεν κινήσεως ενεανιεύετο και Βύναμιν είχεν ή εκείνου τέχνη 433 Κ. εξιστάναι τάς ΰΧας και εις χορείαν κινείν, άμή-χανον Βε ήν και παντεΧως άττορον καί φωνής μέτοχα TrpaypaTeveaOai τα ποιήματα’ αι Be λίθιόττων χεΐρες πόρους των αμήχανων εξεύρον υ καλ τήν άφθ oyyiav εζενίκησαν τού Χίθον. εκείνω τω Με μνοία καί τήν ’ ΙΙχώ Xόyoς άντηχεΐν, οπότε φθeyyoiTo, και yoepov μεν στενάζοντι yoepov άντιπεμπειν μεΧος, ενπαθούντι Βε άνταττοΒιΒόναι τήν ήχήν άντίμιμον. εκείνο το Bημιovpyημa και 10 τή 'Hμέρα τάς ανίας εκοίμιζε καί ούκ εϊα μαστεύειν τον παΐΒα, ως αν άντιτιθείσης αύτω 1 τής λίθιόττων τέχνης τον εκ τής ειμαρμένης άφανισθεντα Μεμνονα.
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to me, differed from a human being only in its body^ but it was directed and guided by a kind of soul and by a will like that of man. At any rate it both had grief in its composition and again it was possessed by a feeling of pleasure according as it was affected by each emotion. Though nature had made all stones from the beginning voiceless and mute and both unwilling to be under the control of grief and also unaware of the meaning of joy, but rather immune to all the darts of chance, yet to that stone of Memnon art had imparted pleasure and had mingled the sense of pain in the rock ; and this is the only work of art of which we know that has implanted in the stone perceptions and a voice. Daedalus did indeed boldly advance as far as motion, and the products of his art had power to transcend the materials of which they were made and to move in the dance ; but it was impossible and absolutely out of the question for him to make statues that could speak. Yet the hands of Aethiopians discovered means to accomplish the impossible,1 and they overcame the inability of stone to speak. The story runs that Echo answered this Memnon when it spoke,, uttering a mournful note in response to its mournful lament and returning a mimicking sound in response to its expressions of joy. The statue in question both lulled to rest the sorrows of Day and caused her to abandon her search for her son} as though the art of the Aethiopians were compensating her by means of the statue for the Memnon who had been snatched away from her by fate.
1 The expression occurs supra, p. 422, 1 K.
1 Jacobs, perhaps rightly, proposed αύτή for αυτά.
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ι' ΕΙΪ TO ΑΓΑΛΜΑ TOT ΠΛΙΛΝ02
(1) Ειτα τό μεν Wpyfoov σκάφος εμφωνον 15 yei>εσθαι ητειθόμεθα το υπό των ’Χθηνάς τεχνηθεν χειρών, ο καί την iv άστρου εκΧηρούχησε τύχην, άγαλμα Βε ου πιστεύσομεν, εις ό τάς Βυνάμεις ΆσκΧηπιός άνίησι τον προνοητικού eireLadywv νουν επί την εαυτού κοινωνίαν, τού σννοικούντος 20 την Βύναμιν πρεπειν, άλλ’ εις μεν άνθρώττινα κατάηεσθαι τό θειον Βώσομεν, ένθα καί μιανθήναι τταθημασιν, ου ιτιστεύσομεν Βε, η μηΒεν eyyovov κακίας παραπεφυκεν ; (2) ΈμοΙ μεν ονν ου τύπος είναι Βοκεΐ το όρώμενον, ἀλλά τής αΧηθείας 25 πΧάσμα. ΙΒού yap ως ούκ άνηθοποίητος ή τέχνη, α λλ’ ενεικονισαμενη τον θεόν εις αυτόν εξίσταται. ύΧη μεν ουσα θεοειΒες άναπεμπει νόημα, Βΐ]μιούρ'/ημα Βε χειρός τυ^/χάνουσα α μη Βημιουρ^/ίαις εζεστι πράττει τεκμύ]ρια ψνχής 30 άρρήτως άποτίκτουσα. πρόσωπον Βε σοι θεα-σαμενω ΒονΧούται την αίσθησιν· ου ycip εις 43-4 Κ. κάΧΧος επίθετον εσχημάτισται, αΧΧα ndvayvov και ΐΧεων άνακινών ομμα βάθος άφραστον ύπαστράπτει σεμνότητος αίΒοΐ μ^είσης. (3) ΠΧοκάμων Βε εΧικες ρεόμενοι χάρισιν οι μεν εις 5 νώτα τεθηΧότες ιιφετοι κεχυνται, οι Βε υπέρ 1
1 The <!reek paean was a choral song accompanied by dancing, which was used as an incantation to cure disease, as well as for celebration of a victory and in the worship of certain goils. Personified as a god, l’aean was closely akin toAsclepius, and at the same time, especially at Delphi, was
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10.	OX THE STATUE OF PAEAN1
Are we then to believe that the vessel Argo,2 which was wrought by the hands of Athena and later assumed its allotted place among the stars, became capable of speech, and yet in the case of a statue into which Asclepius infused bis own powers, introducing purposeful intelligence therein and thus making it a partner with himself, not believe that the power of the indwelling god is clearly manifest therein ? Nay, more, shall we admit that the divine spirit descends into human bodies, there to be even defiled by passions, and nevertheless not believe it in a case where there is no attendant engendering of evil ? To me, at any rate,, the object before oar eyes seems to be, not an image, but a modelled presentment of truth ; for see how Art not only is not without power to delineate character, but, after having portrayed the god in an image, it even passes over into the god himself. Matter though it is, it gives forth divine intelligence, and though it is the work of human hands, it succeeds in doing what handicrafts cannot accomplish, in that it begets in a marvellous way tokens of a soul. The face as you look at it enthralls the senses; for it has not been fashioned to an adventitious beauty, but as it raises a saintly and benignant eye it flashes forth an indescribable depth of majesty tempered with modesty. Curly locks abounding in grace,—some fall luxuriant and uneon-fined on the back, while others come down over the
often identified with Apollo as Apollo Paean. Cf. Fairbanks, A Study of the Greek Paean, 1900.
2 Cf. supra, p. 187 and note 3.
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μετ ώπου ιτρός τ ας όφρύς επ ιβαίνοντες τοι? ομμασιν είΧούνται. οΐον 8ε εκ ζωτικής αίτιας και αυτοί κατ α ρεόμενο ι εις την των βοστρύχων καμπήν συνεΧίττονται, τω νόμω της τέχνης μη 10 πειθομενης της νΧης, άΧΧά νοούσης ότι σχηματίζει θεόν καί 8εϊ 8υναστεύειν. των 8ε ηενο-μενων είωθότων φθείρεσθαι η του άγάλματος ί8εα, ίίτε 8ή τής υγείας την ουσίαν εν ίαυτή φερουσα, ακμήν άνώΧεθρον επικτωμενη θάΧΧει. 15 (4) 'ΙΙμεΐς μεν 6ή σοι καί λόγων, ώ ΤΙαιάν,1 νεαρών καί μνήμης eyyovwv άπηρξάμεθα* κεΧεύεις yap οίμαι· πρόθυμος 8ε σοι και τον νόμον α8ειν, ει νεμοις υγεία/'.
ια' EIS ΤΟ ΤΟΤ ΙΙΙΘΚΟΤ ΑΓΑΛΜΑ
(1) Τεθεασαι τον ήίθεον επ άκροπόΧει, ον ΤΙραξι-20 τεΧης ϊόρυσεν, ή 8εΐ σοι της τέχνης παραστήσαι τό π pay μα ; παίς ή ν άπαΧός τε καί νέος προς τό μαΧθακόν τε και νεοτήσιον τής τέχνης τον χαΧκόν μαΧαττούσης, χΧιόής 8ε ή ν και ίμερου μεστός καί τό τής ήβης εφαινεν άνθος, πάντα 8ε 2ό ή ν 18εΐν προς την τής τέχνης βούΧησιν άμειβό-μενα' και yap άπαΧος ήν2 μαχομενην τῆ άπα-Χότητι την ουσίαν εχων και προς τό vypov ἡγετο εστερημενος vyρότητος και όΧως εξεβαινε τής αυτού φυσεως ό χαΧκός τούς ορούς εις τον
1	Jacobs Παιαν : MSS. 7Γαί.
2	μή «liter ήν deleted bv Olearius : μή μαχομίνην (μηχανω-
μἐνεν Λ).	”	_____________________
1 Oveihei k (GrsrhicJtlr d.yrirch. PJastik*, II. 03) points out that this passage is the only e\tant reference to a 412
11. ON THE STATUE OF A YOUTH
forehead to the eyebrows and hang thick about the eyes. Βιν, as if stirred by life and kept moist of themselves, they coil themselves into the bending curls, the material not rendering obedience to the law of art, but realizing that it represents a god and that he must work his own will. And although all things that are born are wont to die, yet the form of the statue, as though carrying within itself the essence of health, flourishes in the possession of indestructible youth. And so we, O Paean, have offered to you the first fruits of discourse, freshly made, and the offspring of memory; for you bid us do so, I think : and I am eager also to sing the strains to you if you allot me health.
11.	ON THE STATUE OF A YOUTH1
Have you seen on the acropolis the youth which Praxiteles set up, or must I set before you the work of art? It was a boy tender and young, and art had softened the bronze to express softness and youth ; moreover, it abounded in daintiness and desire, and it made manifest the bloom of youth. Indeed, it was plain to see that in all points the statue was responsive to the will of the artist; for it was tender though the essence of the bronze is opposed to tenderness, and though devoid of suppleness it yet inclined to be supple, and the bronze departed totally from the limitations of its own nature and was transmuted
Diadounienos, “Youth binding his hair with a fillet/’ of Praxiteles on the acropolis, no doubt the Athenian acropolis ; and Furtwangler (J\Ieistcncerke d. griceh. Plastik, p. 335) finds the data here given entirely insufficient to enable the student to identify any copy of this work.
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30 άΧηθή τύπον μεθιστά μένος. (2) 'Άμοιρος Be ών πνεύματος και τ ο εμπνουν νπεΒύετο· α yap μη παρεΧαβεν ύ\η μηΒε ειχεν1 έμφυτα, τούτων η 435 Κ. τέχνη την εξουσίαν επορίζετο. εκοινοντο Be τας πορείας ερυθήματι, ο Βή και παράΒοξον ην, χαΧκού τικτόμενον ερευθος και παιΒικής ην ήΧικίας άνθος εκΧάμπον. κόμη Be είχεν εΧικας 5 ταΐς οφρύσιν επιβαίνοντας. (3) Ό Be τω τεΧα-μώνι καταστεφων την κόμην και εκ των όφρύων άπωθούμενος τω ΒιαΒήματι τάς τρίχας yυμvov πΧοκάμων ετήρει το μέτωπον, ως Be καί κατο. μέρος εξητάζομεν την τέχνην και τα εν αυτή 10 ΒαιΒάΧματα,2 αφασία πΧη~/εντες είστηκειμεν' ο τε yap χαΧκος ευτραφή καί Χιπώσαν επε-Βείκνυτο την σάρκα καί προς την τριχος κίνησιν μεθηρμόζετο, ότε μεν βοστρύχων ούΧων πΧοκαΐς σννεξεΧιττόμενος, ότε Β' εθεΧούση τῆ τρικ’ Ιό εκτάΒην κατά νώτου χυθήναι συναπΧούμενος, καί ότε μεν εθεΧει το πΧάσμα καμφθήναι προς την καμπήν άνιεμενος, ότε Be επιτείναι τα μεΧη προς τό σύντονον μεθιστάμενος. (4) 'Όμμα Be ίμερώΒες ήν αιΒοΐ συμμι^/ες άφροΒισία 3 καί ερωτικής 4 20 γίμον χάριτος- καί yap ήΒει ζηΧούν ό χαΧκος τό εράσιμον καί ύπήκουσεν εθεΧοντι τω είΒώΧω γανρούσθαι. ακίνητος Βε ών οντος ό 'ύφηβος εΒοξεν αν σοι κινήσεως μετεχειν καί εις χορείαν εύτρεπίζεσθαι.
1 fl\ev fμψυτα Jacobs:	rbv φΰγτα.
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11. ON THE STATUE OF A YOUTH
into the true qualities of the subject. Though not endowed with breath, it yet began to breathe; since what the material had not inherited as a gift of nature, for all this art furnished the capacity. It imparted to the cheeks to make them blush—a thing incredible—a ruddiness bom of the bronze, and a bloom of young boyhood shone from it. And the hair had curls which tended to fall over the eyebrows. But fastening his hair with a band and thrusting it back from his brows with a fillet, he kept his forehead bare of the locks. When, however, we went on to examine the statue part by part and the matters of artistry in it, we stood overcome by speechlessness; for the bronze showed the flesh well nurtured and sleek with oil, and it adapted itself to the movement of the hair, now coiling in strands of curly locks, now unfolding with the hair that strove to pour in broad mass down the back; and where the figure wished to bend, the bronze would relax itself to the bending, and where the figure would make tense its limbs, the bronze would change and become rigid. The eye held a look of longing commingled with a passionate modesty, and was full of the grace of love ; for the bronze knew how to imitate love’s passion and yielded to the image when it wished to indulge in wantonness. Though it was motionless, this youth seemed to possess the power to move and to be making ready to dance. 2 3
2	δαιδάλματα Jacobs : δι 'άλματα.
3	αφροδισία Reisch : αφροδισίας or αφροδισίου. i Ερωτικής Rei-ch : Ερωτικόν.
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ιβ' EIS TO KKNTATPOT ΑΓΑΛΜΑ
25	(1) E19 lepov βίαιων σβμνόν τι και μίγα, b την
καΧΧίσ την βίκασίαν εις εαυτό μεθίστη, β ν τοις προπυΧαίοις του νεώ ίΒρυμενον θβώμαι Κένταυρον, ονκ άνΒρι κατά την Όμήρειον βίκόνα, άΧΧά ρίω παραπΧήσιον ύΧήεντι. άνθρωπος η ν άχρι Χα-30 yόvoς κατιών ο κένταυρος βίς 'ίππου βάσιν τβτρασκεΧή λὑγωυ. (2) Του yap 'ίππον καί τον άνθρωπον ή φύσις βζ η μισεί ας τ β μούσα βίς εν σώμα συνήρμοσβ, τα μεν άποκρίνασα των μερών, 43G Κ. τά Be άΧΧήΧοις τβχνησαμβνη σύμφωνα· τής μεν yap ανθρώπινης οσον απ' ίζύος εις άκραν άπο-φερεται την βάσιν άφεΐΧε, του Βε ίππείου σώματος οσον εις ομφαΧον καταβαίνει τεμοΰσα 5 τω άνθρωπίνω συν?μ/ε τύπω, ως τον μεν ίππον την κεφαΧήν ποθεϊν καί τούς αύχενίους τένοντας καί οσον εις το νώτον καταβαίνον ευρύνεται, τον Βε άνθρωπον τον άττο ομφαΧοΰ μέχρι της βάσεως στηρι^/μον ζητεΐν. (3) Τοιούτου Βε οντος τού 10 σώματος εΙΒες αν και θύμον επιπνεοντα τω τεχνήματι καί ί^ριωμενον το σώμα καί τω προσώπω το θηριώΒες επαιθούν καί το τής τριχ'ος κάΧΧιστα υποκρινομενην την πέτραν και πάντα προς τον άΧηθή τύπον σπεύΒοντα. 1
1	Cf. Anth. Pal. XVI. ll.j. On the Centaur Cheiron, “A horse is shed forth from a man, and a man springs up from a horse ; a man without feet and ;i swift horse without a head ; a horse belches out a man, and a man farts out a horse ; ” and ]](», There were a horse without a head and a man lying unfinished. Nature, in sport, grafted him on the swift horse.” Trans. Puton, L.C.L. Cf. also the elder Phil., supra, p. 138.
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12.	OX THE STATUE OF A CENTAUR1
On entering an awe-inspiring and ample shrine which had received into itself the most beautiful statues. 1 behold set up in the entrance-hall of the temple a centaur, not like a man,2 as Homer represents him, but like a “ wooded mountain peak.”3 The centaur was a man down as far as the flanks, then it ended in a horse’s ”four-legged stance.”4 For both the horse and the man Nature had cut in two in the middle and joined into one body, omitting some members and cleverly adapting the rest to each other : since of the human form it took away everything from the waist to the feet, while of the horse’s body it cut off everything down to the navel and joined the rest to the human figure, as though the horse desired the head, the neck-sinews and that part of a man’s back which broadens as it descends, while the man sought the firm support of a horse from the navel to the feet. Such being the body, you could see also a spirit breathing upon the work of art, and the savage type of the body, and the animal nature coming to light in the face ; and you could see the stone most beautifully interpreting the hair and every element striving to express the truth.
2	Homer never described Cheiron or the other centaurs as part horse, part man.
3	Quoted from Odyssey, 9. 191. when the expression is used of Polyphemus : “ For lie was fashioned a wondrous monster, and was not like a man that lives by bread, but like a wooded peak of lofty mountains, which stands out to view alone, apart from the rest.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L.
4 Cf. Eur. Eer. Far. 181 : τεσρασκελέϊ θ' ϋβριαμα, Κένταυρων ye ν os, ‘’The four-foot monsters ask, the Centaur tribe’7; Eec. 1058, T6TpiiroZos β\σιν dypbs opearepoo, “The stance of a mountain beast.”
PHILOS.
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iy EIS TO ΤΗΣ ΜΗΔΕΙΑΣ ΑΓΑΛΜΑ
15	(1) Eϊδον καί τήν ποΧυθρύΧητον iv ὅροι?
Μακεδδνων ΛΙ ήδειαν. Χίθος ήν μηνύων το της ψυχή? είδος άπομαζαμενης εις αυτήν τής τέχνης τα συμπΧηρούντα την ψυχήν· καί yap λογισμοί) κατιμ/ορεΐτο δήΧωμα καί θυμός ύπανίστατο καί 20 7τρδς Χύπης διάθεσιν μετεβαινεν ή είκών, καί ως βραχεως είπείν τού περί αυτήν δράματος εξή^/ησις ήν το δρώμενον. (2) Ό μεν yap Xoyισμδς υπέρ την 7τράξιν εδήΧου τής yvvaικbς τα βονΧεύματα, ό δε θυμός τή ρύμη τής δpyής ιτα pay ραφό μένος 25 την φύαιν προς το epyov ί^ειρε την επί τον φονον1 όρμην είσηyoύμεvoς, ή Χύπη δε τον επί τοΐς παισίν επεσήμαινεν οίκτον εις τήν μητρωαν σύνεσιν άρρώστως εκ του θυμού τήν Χίθον εΧκουσα. ου yap άτε^/κτος ουδέ θηριώδης ή 30 είκών, άλλ,’ εις θυμού καί μαΧακίας 2 ενδειζιν δίηρεΐτο υπηρετούμενη τοῖς τής yυvaικείaς φύσεως βουΧεύμασιν’ είκδς yap ήν μετά τον χόΧον . 437 καθαρεύουσαν τού θυμού επιστρεφεσθαι προς οίκτον καί εις έννοιαν ερχομενην τού κακού τήν ψυχήν οίκτίζεσθαι. (3) Ταύτα μετά τού σώματος τα πάθη ή είκών εμιμεΐτο καί ήν ίδεΐν τήν Χίθον ο δτε μεν φερουσαν τον θύμον εν ομμασιν, δτε δε σκυθρωπόν δρώσαν καί μαλαττομενην εις στυγνότατα, ώσπερ άντικρυς τού τεχνησαμενου τήν
1	φόνον, Olearius: ψόφον, ψόγον.
2	μαλαχίας .Sclienkl, ανίας Huschke : μανίας.
1	Cf. Anth. Pal. XVI. 135-141 on the picture of Medea in Rome, c.<j. 1	: “ Tlie art of Tiniomachus mingled the love
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13.	ON THE STATUE OF MEDEA
I also saw the celebrated Medea in the land of the Macedonians.1 It was of marble and disclosed the nature of her soul in that art had modelled into it the elements which constitute the soul; for a course of reasoning was revealed, and passion Avas surging up, and the figure was passing over into a state of grief, and, to put it briefly, what one saw was an interpretation of her whole story. For her reasoning about her course of action revealed the schemes of the woman, the passion connoted by the onset of her anger roused her nature to the deed by introducing the impulse to murder, and the grief denoted her compassion for her children, transforming without violence the expression of the marble from passion to the natural feeling of a mother. For the figure was not relentless nor brutal, but was so apportioned as to show both passion and tenderness, thus ministering to the varying purposes of her womanly nature ; for it was but natural that after her wrath was over and she was purified of her passion, she should turn to pity, and that when her soul came to a realization other evil deed it should be stirred to pity. These passions the figure strove to imitate as well as the form of the body, and one could see the marble now flashing passion in its eyes, now wearing a look sullen and softened into gloom^ exactly as if the artist had modelled the woman’s passionate impulse
and jealousy of Medea, as she drags her children to death. She half consents as she looks at the sword, and half refuses, wishing both to save and to slay her children.5’ Trans. Patou, L.C. L. For the subject compare the Pompeian wall-painting, Baumeister, DenkmaUr cl. I'class. Alterturns, I, 142.
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άρμην εις τῆ? Ιύύριττίύου 8ραματοττοιίας π\ήσ-αντος την μίμησιν, iv η και βουΧεύεται συνανα-10 κινούσα καί σύνεσιν εμφρονα και εις θύμον ay ριαίνει το ήθος τούς πετη^ότας τῆ φύσει 7τ ρος τα eKyova τής φιΧο^/ονίας ορούς εκβάΧ-Χουσα καί ιται8ικών Xoycov μετά την άνομον σφαγήν άτττεται. (4) ?ΙΙυ 8ε αυτή καί ξιφηφόρος 15 ή χειρ διακονεϊν έτοιμη τω θυμω ειτι το μίασμα σττευύονστ] και ήμεΧημενη θρ'ιξ το αυχμηρόν ειτισημαίνουσα καί στοΧή τις ητενθιμος άκόΧουθος τ ή ψυχή.
ι8' EIS ΤΗΝ TOT ΑΘΛΜΑΝΤ02 ΕΙΚΟΝΑ
(1) ΚΙκων ήν ειτι ταΐς Ίκυθικαϊς ήιόσιν ούκ εις 20 εττίάειζιν, άΧΧά εις1 αγωνίαν των τής γραφής καΧων ούκ άμούσως εξησκημενη. εκτετύττωται 8 ε κατ' αυτήν Άθάμας μανίαις οίστρούμενος. ήν 8' ίδεῖν γυμνάς, αΐματι φοινίσσων την κόμην, ήνεμωμενος την τρίχα, τταράφορος τ ο ομμα, εκ-25 7τΧηξίας γἐμωυ, και ώπΧιστο δε ου μανίαις μόνον εις τόΧμαν ού8ε τοΐς εξ Έρινύων 8είμασι θυμο-φθόροις 2 η·γριαινεν, άΧΧα και σίδηρον της χειρος ττροβεβΧητο εκθεοντι τταραττΧήσιος. (2) 'U μεν yap εικων όντως ήν ακίνητος, εύόκει 8ε ου τηρειν 3
1	els for καί .MSS. ,Jacobs, who also inserts ·πλαστικτ,$ after 4νίδ€ΐξιν. Kayser inserts μόνον after επίδειξιν.
2	θυμοφθόροιε Jacobs : δημοφθόροις.
3	τripely Jacobs: ου τι ήν.
1	Athainas king υί Orchomenus, in secret love with Ino (laughter of Cadmus, became the father of Learclius and 420
14. ON THE FIGURE OF ATHAMAS
in imitation of the drama of Euripides, in which Medea not only forms her plan with the exercise of a rational intelligence, but also excites her spirit to anger as she casts aside the principles fixed by nature to govern a mother’s love for her offspring, and then after the lawless murder she speaks the fond words of a mother. Her hand was armed with the sword, being ready to minister to her passion as she hastens to her foul deed; and her hair was unkempt, a mark of squalor, and she wore a garment of mourning in conformity to the state of her soul.
14.	ox the figure of athamas1
There was a figure on the Scythian shores, not set up for display but fashioned not inelegantly for a contest of beauty in painting. It represented Athamas goaded on by madness.2 He was shown as naked, his hair reddened with blood and its locks flying in the wind, his eye distraught, himself filled with consternation ; and he was armed not by madness alone for a rash deed, nor did he rage merely with the soul-consuming fears which the Furies send; nay, lie even held a sword out in front of him, like a man making a sally. For though the figure was in reality without motion, yet it seemed not to retain a
Melicertes. Smitten with madness by Hera to avenge herself cm Ino, who had cared for the infant Dionysus, he slew his son Learchus. Thereupon Ino threw herself with Melicertes into the sea, where both were transformed into sea divinities. For the later story of Melicertes Palaemon, see supra, p. 191, note 1.
2	Cf. supra, p. 383, note 1.
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CALLISTRATUS : DESCRIPTIONS
.SO τό στάσιμον, άΧλά όόξη κινήσεως τούς θεατάς 43ν Κ. εξίστη. παρην Se ή '\νω περιόεής, ύπότρομος, ύιτο τού φόβου χΧωρόν τι και τεθνηκός όρώσα, ενη^/κάΧιστο Se καί iralSa νηπιον καλ την θηΧην τοΐς χείΧεσιν αυτού προσιτέ τάς τροφίμους ο Ιττίστάζουσα πτη^άς τοϊς τροφίμοις. (3) Ετῷγετο Se η εικων enl1 την άκραν τού Έκείρωνος καί την ΘάΧατταν την ύπόρειον, το Se ρόθιον προς ύπο-8οχην εκοΧπούτο κυμαίνειν elwθός, καί Ζ€φύρου τί κατεϊχε 2 τό κύμα 3 Xiyapw πνευματι την 10 ΘάΧατταν κατευνάζοντος· ό yap Si] κηρός εφάνταζε την αίσθησιν, ως καί πνοήν Sημιoυpyeΐv επιστά-μενος καί άνακοντίζειν θαΧασσίους αύρας καί εις epya φύσεως ειτά^ειν την μίμησιν. (4) Παρεσ-κίρτων όε καί ενάΧιοι όεΧφΐνες τό ρόθιον εν τη γραφή τεμνοντες καί ό κηρός εόόκει όιαπνεεσθαι 1 δ καί προς τό της θαΧάττης νοτίζεσθαι* μίμημα προς αυτής την εξουσίαν εξαΧΧαττόμενος. (5) ’Ευ γε μην τοϊς τού πίνακος τερμασιν ’Αμφιτρίτη τις εκ βυθών άνεβη aypiov τι καί φρικώύες όρωσα και yXaoKOV τι σεΧας εκ των όμμάτων 20 μαρμαίρουσα, ΊΧηρηίόες Se περί αυτήν είστηκεσμν, άπαΧαι Se ησαν αυται καί άνθηραϊ προσιόεΐν καί άφροόίσιον Ίμερον εξ όμμάτων στάζουσαι, υπέρ Se άκρων των θαΧασσίων κυμάτων εΧίσ-σουσαι την χορείαν5 επΧηττον. περί Se αύτάς 25 Ωκεανός βα .... 6 ώχετό yε μικρού της τού ποταμού κινήσεως και κυμαίνειν όειχθείσης.
1	«ττ! I'etrcttini: κατά Kavscr: καί.
2	κατ(7χί Kayser: κατέχα.
3	κνμα Arnim (with κατνχα for κατέχει ) : σώμα.
1 ι'οτίζεσθαι Kayser : νομίζςσθαι.
5 .Jacobs χορείαν : -πορείαν.
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14. ON THE FIGURE OF ATHAMAS
fixed position ; instead it astonished those who saw it by a semblance of motion. Ino too was present, in a state of terror, trembling slightly, her face pale and corpse-like through fright; and she embraced her infant child and held her breast to its lips, letting the nurturing drops fall on the nursling. The figure of Ino was hastening towards the promontory of Sceiron and the sea at the foot of the mountain, and the breakers that were wont to surge in billows were spreading out in a hollow to receive her, and something of Zephyms pervaded the waters1 as he with shrill blast lulled the sea to rest. For in truth the wax2 beguiled the senses into thinking that it could fashion a breeze and cause the sea winds to rise and could apply the art of imitation to nature’s works. And sea-dolphins were sporting near by, coursing through the waves in the painting, and the wax seemed to be tossed by the wind and to become wet in imitation of the sea, assuming the sea’s own qualities. Moreover, at the outer edges of the painting an Amphitrite rose from the depths, a creature of savage and terrifying aspect who flashed from her eyes a bright radiance. And round about her stood Nereids; these were dainty and bright to look upon, distilling love’s desire from their eyes; and circling in their dance over crests of the sea’s waves, they amazed the spectator. About them flowed Oceanus, the motion of his stream being well-nigh like the billows of the sea.3
1	See critical note.
2	The medium for colour in the painting was wax.
3	The text of the last sentence is so imperfect that only the general meaning can be given. 6
6 Kayser βαθυΐίνης: Schenkl βαθύρρους. The ye after ωχ€το is corrupt.
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